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HAVE YOU TRIED 

“MONTSERRAT” 

Pure Lim ^-Fruit Juice, 

with Aerated Water or water, as a cooling and 
refreshing beverage at all seasons ? If not, try it. 
Obtainable from Grocers, Druggists, and Wine 

Merchants. 


“Montserrat” is made from cnltivated limes. 

GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878, 1889. 

I r JJ II The only Award at 

|J U 0 EL I n Chicago, 1893. 

CILLOTT’S 

Nos. for Bankers, etc.: Barrel 

Pens, 225, 226, 262. Slip Pens, uM L K| 

332, 909, 287, 166, 404, 601, 7000. | 111 

In Fine, Medium, & Broad Points. | ■■ I m 

The new Turned-up Point, 1'032. 

Of Highest Quality; and, having Greatest 
Durability, are therefore CHEAPEST. 


Cheaper than lemons, and much more 
convenient. Order "MONTSERRAT,” 
and do not take any inferior brands. 
There are many such. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. * 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

INVESTED FUNDS - - £10,000,000 

Number of Accounts - - 85,094, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and 
sold for Customers. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on 
each complete £i. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5, Holborn. Telegraphic Address : " Birkbeck, London." 

ROWLANDS’ 

1 / A I vnnn Soothes, Cools, 

iXrtLlUUn ? eal i antl 

— fies the skin in 

“ ' hot weather. 

Removes Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Red¬ 
ness, Roughness. 

Cures Irritation, Insect Stings. Imparts a 
radiant beauty to the Complexion, and 
arrays the Neck, Hands, and Arms in 
matchless whiteness unobtainable by anv 
other means. Warranted harmless and 
curative. 

Bottles 2s, 3d, & 4s, Od, 

Whitens the Teeth, 
prevents decay, and 

_gives a pleasing frag- 

— ranee to the Breath. 
Warrantedfreefrom grittyor acid ingredients 

by Stores, Chemists, and 
& SPA S, Hatton Garden, LON DON. 



ODONTO 


Sold 

A. ROWLAND 


[Face second cover. 

















ZBIR,_A_:LTSOlNrS 

‘SPADE’ COFFEE 

ALWAYS READY. 

JUST THE THING FOR TRAVELLERS. 

Sold by all Stores, Grocers, &o. 


Trade Mark. 



Beware 
of Imitations. 


Health. Strength. Energy. 

DR. LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE 

After 40 years’ public test, PHOSPHODYNE is s‘ill 
acknowledged to be the only safe, prompt and re* 
liable cure for Brain Fag,Sleeplessness,and General 
Gebility. PHOSPHODYNE is unsurpassed as a tonic 
after Influenza, and all debilitating diseases. In 
nervous debility its vitalizing effects are immediate 
and permanent. PHOSPHODYNE is sold in bottles 
at 4/6 and 11/-, by all Chemists, or sent post free 
on receipt of Postal Order, from 
DR. LALOR'S PHOSPHODYNE LABORATORY, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 


ROACH 





ROACH’S 

SEA-SIGKNESS 

DRAUGHTS. 


Ext/ act from "Life, "Sept. 26 th, 189 r. —“And here I have something 
to say which 1 expect all voyagers to accept with grateful joy. There is a 
remedy for ma! de-mer ! Last year a distinguished physician advised me 
to get fora young friend who was going out to Gibraltar, some of Pope 
Roach & Son’s (8, St. James’s Street) celebrated draughts for the preven¬ 
tion of sea-sickness. This remedy has never been known to fail in its 
effects. 

< “ The young lady who took them last year found them perfectly effica¬ 
cious both on the journey out and home, and I have no doubt that I shall 
hear that they have proved equally successful in the present instance, a 
result which I shall duly record, as a real cure for that distressing malady 
cannot be too widely known." 

Sold in Boxes, containing Six, for 4/6; or Twelve Draughts, 8J6. 

By Parcel Post, 6d. extra. By Foreign Parcel Post, 1/6 extra. 

Prepared oni.y by 

POPE ROACH & SON, 

Pharmaceutical Chemi&ts to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

8, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 

PARIS AGENTS t 

ROBERTS & CO., foreign and English Chemists, Rue de la Paix, 5. 















MANFIELD’S hold.one of the 
largest and most varied stocks 
in the World, so that a Perfect 
Fit can be guaranteed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, AND SELECT 
THE STYLE OF BOOTS 
YOU PREFER. 


Single pairs post free to any part of 
the United Kingdom • 

When ordering Boots by post for the first 
time, the best and simplest method is to 
send an old, comfortably fitting Boot or 
Shoe. Your name and address will 
be sufficient for future orders. 

Address— 

MANFIELD & SONS, 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Brcinches throughout London ctnd the Provinces. 



















JOHN JAMESON’S 

CELEBRATED 

THREE STAR 

WHISKEY. 

TRADE J J & s MARK. 

Each Bottle bears John Jameson and Son’s Regis¬ 
tered Watermarked Label with name of Bottler, 
together with the Distillers’ Signature and Trade 
Mark on Capsule, without which none is genuine. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


FOUNDED 1807. 

COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 

50, REGENT ST., W. 

AND 

14, C0R NH1LL, LOND ON, E.C. 

No Foreign Business Transacted, 

Septennial Returns of Premium on Ordinary 
Risks, 

Liberal Discounts on Prepaid Policies for 
7, 6, 5, 4, or 3 years. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, 

Prompt Settlement of Claims, 

The Amount Paid for Losses exceeds Four 
and a Half Millions, 







HYDROPATHIC, PEEBLES, H.B. 



N OW Complete.— 
The Department 
for the Treatment of 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Debility, 
Sleeplessness, Liver, 
Stomach,and Kidney 
Complaints, Obesi- 
tyal. By a Combina¬ 
tion of Douche and 
Massage with the 

New Powerful 

Electric Light The¬ 
rapy, the coutse of treaiment is cons’derably shortened. Special arrange¬ 
ments for Pure Air and Sun Bathing, the most reliable Continental Methods 
of Water Cures, Diet, German and Swedish Medical Exercises, and 
Electric Massage. „ 

The powerful Earth Treatment and Pastor Kneipp s Meadow, the First 
in Great Britain. Turkish and Russian Baths, Golf, Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowling Greens, Residental Specialist, Excellent Cuisine, Electric Light. 

A. M. THI EM, Proprietor also of the Windsor Hotel, Glasgow. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL, 

250, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 

patronised by Royalty, Li Hung Chang, The Shkhzada, and the Elite from 
* everywhere. Excellent Cuisine, Passenger Elevator, Electric Light. 
Charges Moderate. ~~ 


EAGLE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lives and Annuities. 

79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 

City-THREADNEEDLE STREET. 

Branches_ 

BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 

FAVOURABLE RATES. 

_STRONC RESERVES. 

Claims and Honns Paid— 

£ 13 , 000 , 000 . 

















CURES 

NEURALGIA 

Toothache, Headache, Sciatica, and 
All Nerve Pains. 

Pare, Harmless, and Not Afierient, 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“Bowes Park, N., October ro th, 1S98. 

“ Dear Sirs, —Kindly send 1/- packet of Zox for Neuralgia. A friend 
of mine gave me one or two powders, and they certainly acted in a 
surprising manner in removing the pain. “ Yours truly, A. W. ’ 

“ Mutley, October 8 th, 1898. 

“ Sirs—P lease send a 1/- Box of Zox as soon as possible. I have 
the Toothache, and several years ago you sent me a simple which eased 
me at once. 11 Yours truly, A. S. M. 

ZOX is sold by all Chemists and Stores, 1/- A 2/6 per box. ZOX TONIC, 1/1}. 2/- 

and 3/6 per bottle. 

ZOX Manufacturing Co., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


VIKO.” 

The Marvellous Insect Destroyer. 



VIKO” KILLS BEETLES. 
VIKO ” KILLS MOSQUITOES. 
VIKO” KILLS FLEAS, BUGS. 
VIKO” KILLS ANTS AND ALL 
INSECTS, BUT 
VIKO ” WILL NOT KILL 

CATS AND DOCS. 


Sold in Tins, 6d- and Is., by all Chemists and Stores, or post free for 
Stamps of Sole Manufacturers. 

TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 

Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘Fly C 01116 tepy.’ , 


To face half-title .] 











Pictorial Guide to Paris 


AND 


The Exhibition of 1900. 


DELIGHTFUL STEAMER TRIPS 



SALOON STEAMERS run daily (Sundays exeepted) 
between OXFORD, HENLEY, & KINGSTON. 


DOWN TRIP. 

Oxford dep. . . . 9.30 a.m. 
Henley arr about . . 7.0 p,m. 

,, ' dep. 9.50 a.m , 2.40 p.m, 

Windsor arr. about 1.45 p.n?-,7.i5 p in. 

., dep. ,, 2.40 p.m., 9.15 a.m. 

Kingston arr. „ 7.10 p.m., 1.30 p.m. 


UP TRIP. 

Kingston dep. . 90 a.m., 2.30 p.m. 
Windsorarr. about i.jop in.,7.15p.m. 

.. dep. „ 2.40 p.m.. 9.15 a.m. 

Henley arr. ,, 7.15 p.m., 1.40 p.m. 

,, dep. . . . 9.0 a.m. 

Oxford arr. about . . 7 10 p.m. 


The through journey occupies two days each way, but passengers can join 
or leave the boat at any of the locks or regular stopping places. Circular '1 ickets 
for Combined Railway and Stenner Trips are issued at most of the principal G.W.R. 
Stations, also at Waterloo, Richmond, and Kingston Siations, L. & S. W. 
Railway. Time Table giving full particulars 01 arrangements, faris, etc, 
post free, li. 

ROWING BOATS of all kinds for Excursions down the River at Chargs 
which include Cartage back to Oxford. 

Full Particulars on appfeation. 

STEAM LAUNCHES for Hire by the Day or Week, and also for Ihe Trip. 

Boats of every description, Canoes, Punts, &r., built to order. 

A large selection, both New & Second-hand, kept in readiness for Sale or Hire. 
Illustrated Price Lists may be had on application. 

HOUSE BOATS FOB SALE OR HIRE, &■ ALSO BUILT TO ORDER. 

SALTER BROTHERS, Boat Builders, Folly Bridge, OXFORD. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION 


AND NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Limit of Exhibition Grounds. 
British Allotments. 


if. Philip & Sorv. Loncton A. L ! 


WARD LOCK 4 Co Lto, WARWICK HOUSE,SALISBURY SQ, LONDON. 
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pictorial anf> Descriptive 

GUIDE to PARIS 

AXD THE 

EXHIBITION. 


IRumerous illustrations. 

A » * 


SPECIALLY-DRAWN PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION, 
AND LARGE PLANS OF THE CITY AND ITS OUTSKIRTS. 


PARIS: 

NEAL’S LIBRARY, 

248, RUE DE RIVOH. 





Telegraphic Address—“HOSTELRY, LONDON. 


WOo 

cvw.r- 


No Charge for Attendance. 


The Westminster Palace Hotel, 

VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 



M OST convenient situation for Business or Pleasure. Opposite 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. The Building 
is Fireproof. Electric Light throughout, Hydraulic Passenger Lifts, . and 
all the latest modern improvements. Spacious Reading, Writing, Dining, 
and Drawing Rooms, together with Smoking and Billiard Rooms, axe 
set apart for the convenience of visitors to the Hotel and their mends. 
Revised Tariff for 1900 on application. Visitors are received at fixed 

inclusive Rates, from 12/- per day. ,_ 

GKO. J. BRINKWORTH, Manager. 


Telephone—No. 70, WESTMINSTER. 
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By Special Appointment 

‘Californian” 



prepared in England 
from various foreign borates. 

The “Household Treasure” Borax. 
A matchless purifier, arrester of decay, 
faultless deodoriser. It removes taint 
from joints and steaks, stops putrescency 


THEH 0 USEH 01 D TREASURE;! 
EBCMlVPrepared CONCENTRATED'! 

< ■ v; 

BOR A X 

: PURE. ANTISEPTIC • ~ 

' each ce/kme packet SUtSJKSrissmus*** Ttl * f [i 0 Vo . -II 

. W' 


and sourness, and kills infection. Un¬ 
rivalled for washing, rinsing, cleansing, 
and other household uses. 



Borax Starch 
Glaze 


Impartsan enamel 
like gloss, and 
gives permanent 
stiffness, bril¬ 
liancy and beauty 
to linen, lace, and 

muslin. 

Borax 
Dry Soap. 

A pure, antiseptic 
soap in fine powder 
that dissolves in¬ 
stantly in cold, 
warm, or hot water 
Washes clothes 
without injuring 
them. For general 
scouring & scrub¬ 
bing purposes. 



Makers to Her Majesty. 


Exhibition Awards 
Gold Medals, and 


Diplomas. 


1892— TASMANIA, Australia. 

1893— CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

1894— MANCHESTER, Eng. 
1894— ANTWERP, Belgium. 

1894— MANCHESTER, Eng. 

1895— BELFAST, Ireland. 

1896— GLASGOW, Scotland. 

1897— BIRMINGHAM, Eng. 

1897— BRUSSELS, Belgium. 

1898— BIRMINGHAM, Eng. 

Other Borax 


Specialties. 


BORAX EXTRACT OF 
SOAP. 

BORAXALINE FOR THE 
BATH. 

BEAUTY TOILET SOAPS. 

BEAUTY TOOTH POWDER. 

BORAX SANITARY 
POWDER, 

AND OTHER BORAX 
PREPARATIONS FOR 
HOUSEHOLD, TOILET, 
AND LAUNDRY USE. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., Ladywood, Birmingham. 


London House—129, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Glasgow House—69, BUCHANAN STREET. 


No. 


210 







































Telephone No. 275 . 30 . 

Institnt Physicotherapique de Paris 

25, RUE DES MATHURINS (Opera). 

—- 

THE DOCTOR SPEAKS ENGLISH- 


—- 

NAUHEIM BATHS—ELECTRIC LIGHT BATHS 

— ELECTRIC WATER BATHS—HOT AIR BATHS 

— X RAYS — ELECTRO-VIBRATORY AUTO¬ 
MASSAGE—DR. RIVIERE’S APPARATUS AND 
METHOD FOR REDUCING FAT — HYDRO¬ 
THERAPY—VIBROTHERAPY—ALL THE FORMS 

OF ELECTROTHERAPY. 


The principal Affections treated are Chronic or Incurable 
Maladies, Obesity. Diseases ot the Heart, 
Deviations of the Spine, Shin Diseases, Women's Complaints, 

Coat, Diabetes, Me., &C. 
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VIKO. 

The Marvellous Insect Destroyer. 



“VIKO” KILLS BEETLES. 
“VIKO” KILLS MOSQUITOES. 
“VIKO” KILLS FLEAS, BUGS. 
“VIKO” KILLS ANTS and all 
INSECTS, BUT ■ 

“VIKO” WILL NOT KILL 

CATS AND DOCS. 


Sold in Tins, 6d. and Is., by all Chemists and Stores, or post free for 
Stamps, of Sole Manufacturers. 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 

Manufacturers of the celebrated “ Fly Cemetery.” 



















HARRIS’S 

CELEBRATED 

WILTSHIRE 

BACON 


AS REGULARLY SUPPLIED TO 

ifcr Jltajistg tlj£ 

And other Members of the Royal Family. 


The Only Bacon ever awarded a 

GOLD MEDAL 

AT ANY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


SEE THAT EVERY SIDE BEARS THE 


CROWN o Igl# [f, BRAND. 

-y 2^, £ 

The Consumption of Harris’s Wiltshire 
Bacon evcceeds that of any other four 
or five Curers together. 


SEE EXHIBIT IN GROUP 10, CLASS 58. 















PURE WINES 

KINLOCH’S 



MARK. 

PURE WINES, PORT AND SHERRY CHARACTER. 

1/3, 1/5, 1/8 bo p t e t r le . 

BOTTLES CHARGED AND ALLOWED FOR ONE PENNY EACH. 

these wines have been before the 

PUBLIC FOR OVER 30 YEARS, AND ARE 
CONTINUALLY INCREASING IN FAVOUR. 

AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 

IF YOU FIND ANY DIFFICULTY IN GETTING THE 
WINES, WRITE TO 

CHARLES KINLOCH & Co., Ltd., LONDON, E. 

For Address of Nearest Agent. 


The following is a List of a few other Specialities supplied by 

CHARLES KINLOCH & CO., LTD- 

KINLOCH'S CONVALESCENT PORT. 

AUSTRALIAN WINES—BOOMERANG BRAND. 
KINLOCH’S L.T. SCOTCH WHISKY. 

KINLOCH’S L.K. IRISH WHISKY. 

‘D.W.D.’ SEVEN YEARS OLD. DISTILLERY BOTTLED 
BQUVET-LADUBAY'S SAUMUR. EXTRA ROYAL. 
LIQUID SUNSHINE RUM. 

RAYNARO’S OLD COGNAC BRANDIES. 

CLAROT’S THREE-STAR COGNAC. 

For Quotations Apply to— 

C KINLOCH & CO., LTD., LONDON, E. 











Rossendale Belting Co, 

10, WEST MOSLEY STREET, 

MANCHESTER, 

ENGLAND. 

Paris De pot: 38, BOULEVARD V OLTAIRE. 

PATENTEES 

AND 

SOLE MAKERS 

OF THE 

.Y. BELT 

SURFACE-HARDENED CARRYING 

BELTS. 

SEWN DUCKPLY BELTING 

-- 

ALL WIDTHS UP TO 40 INCHES 
IN STOCK . 
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GUIDE = BOOKS. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Bath, Glastonbury, &c. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 
Birmingham. 

Bournemouth and the New 
Forest. 

Bridlington, Filey, &c. 
Brighton. 

Broadstairs. 

Broads, The. 

Buxton and Dovedale. 
Canterbury. 

Channel Islands & adjoining 
Coast of France. 

Cornwall, West, North, and 
South (3 vols.) 

Cromer. 

Dartmoor. 

Dawlish. 

Eastbourne. 

English Lakes. 

Exeter. 

Exmouth. 

Falmouth, the Lizard, and 
South Cornwall. 

Harrogate. 

Hastings. 

Herne Bay. 

Hexham and the Borderland. 
Ilfracombe. 


Ilkley. 

Isle of Man. 

Isle of Wight. 

Leamington, Warwick, &c. 
Liverpool. 

Llandrindod Wells, &c. 
Llandudno. 

London. 

Lowestoft. 

Lynton and Lynmouth. 
Margate. 

Matlock. 

Newquay & North Cornwall. 
North Wales. 

Nottingham and Sherwood 
Forest. 

Penzance, Land’s End, and 
the Scilly Isles. 

Plymouth. 

Ramsgate. 

Scarborough. 

Sidmouth. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Teignmouth. 

Torquay. 

Whitby. 

Windsor. 

Wye Valley. 

Yarmouth. 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen and Deeside. I Highlands and Islands. 

Edinburgh. Inverness & Northern High- 

Glasgow and the Clyde. ! lands. 

Oban, Fort William, &c. 


IRELAND. 


Antrim, Giant’s Causeway, 
Belfast. [&c. 

Connemara. 

Cork, Glengariff, &c. 

Donegal Highlands. 

Dublin and Wicklow. 


Greenore and Carlingford 
Lough. 

Killarney, Coast of Kerry,&c. 
Limerick, Coast of Clare, &c. 
Northern Lake District. 
Waterford, Wexford, &c. 


THE CONTINENT. 


Belgium and Holland. Switzerland 

Paris and its Exhibition. The Riviera. 

OTHERS ARE IN PREPARATION 


London : WARD, LOCK and Co., LIMITED. 

























THE PARIS EXHIBITION, I 

General View of the Champ de Mars and the Trocadero. 


*****' M 























LE VIEUX PARIS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1900 . 

INTRODUCTORY. 

For full details as to Routes to Paris, fares, times, &o., see 

Chapter I.) 

' j England belongs the honour of the first Universal Ex- 

1 hibition. The French had National and Local Expositions 
as far back as t 757, and they were thus ripe to enlaige and 
extend the idea projected by the Prince Consort’s Crystal 
Palace International Exhibition of 1851, with their Palais de 
1'Industrie of 1855. 

^ Since then, the world has taken up the task. The English 
Exhibition of 1862 was followed by the “French Gasometer” 
of 1867, and this latter by the Vienna fiasco of 1873. Then 
followed the first American Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia ; 
and then again Paris, revived grandly from her troubled and 
terrible experiences of 1870-71, showed the world her invincible 
courage and inexhaustible resources by the Exposition of 1878. 

Aftei an interval of ten years, the French people invited 
the world to yet another Exposition, one of the most important 
features of which, the Eiffel Tower, still remains, as does 
also the Galerie des Machines, forming part of the present 
Exposition. 


xiii 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION , 1900 . 

In 1855 the Exposition was confined to the Palais de 1 ’Industrie, 
in the Champs Elysees. In 1867 the Champ de Mars was 
selected on account of its more spacious area. In 1878 the 
Champ de Mars was again selected, but the Trocadero was 
included, the magnificent Palace of that name being then built 
and constituting one of the chief attractions. In 1889 the Champ 
de Mars was again selected, the Esplanade des Invalides being 
included and connected by the Embankment along the Seine. 

Now, in 1900, the whole of the sites above named are included, 
and we can enter the Exposition from the Place de la Concorde, 
view the various palaces erected on the Champs Elysees, cross 
the Seine by the magnificent Pont Alexandre III. to the 
Invalides, follow the Seine, hedged in on either side with 
palatial constructions of all nationalities, admire the picturesque 
reconstructions of the sixteenth century till we reach the Champ 
de Mars and the Trocadero, leaving by the gates of Passy or 
Crenelles, after covering fully four miles from entry to exit. 

The world has seen so many exhibitions now that it is 
quite natural for the intending visitor to ask first what will be 
the new, special, and attractive features of this one. 

We will therefore commence by an informal and general 
review of the most striking palaces, ponts, and features, serving 
as a summary or index to the descriptions which follow in their 
respective order. 

The Pont Alexandre III., connecting the Champs Elysees with the 
Esplanade des Invalides, is entitled to the first place, considered 
either from a practical, picturesque, or political point of view. 
The former characteristics are self-evident. The latter lies in its 
name and the circumstances under which the foundation stone 
was laid. The fetes given on the occasion of the state visit 
of the Czar in the autumn of 1897 rivalled in splendour and 
enthusiasm those of the most magnificent fetes given under 
the Napoleonic era. 

Almost all the curiosities are on the left bank of the Seine, 
but the splendid palaces which have sprung up almost as if b\ 
magic are quite as wonderful as the things which most people 
rush to see. 

“ Topsy Turvy ” House is situated on the Cours la Reine (right 
bank), and is built literally “ upside down. ’ Everything ib the 
reverse of what it should be, so the whole affair is curious. 


DOWX THE SEIXE BY STEAMER. 
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The different cafe-concerts, &c., are also on this avenue, between 
the Place de la Concorde and the Pont Alexandre III. The 
Revolving Road is new to Paris, but it formed a feature of the 
French section at the Chicago Exhibition of 1893. It is on the 
Rue Flabert, Esplanade des Invalides. 

The Meorama, on the Champ de Mars, is a panorama so 
arranged that we seem to be on the deck of a ship visiting 
all the important ports of the world. The illusion is excellent 
and very interesting. Near the Eiffel Tower we find the 
gigantic Telescope which is supposed to give us a view of 
the moon as it appears at a distance of a little over a yard, 
and beyond this is the huge Celestial Globe, which is one of 
the marvels of this marvellous Exhibition. The building near 
by is the Transatlantic Panorama and the Tour du Monde. 
The Swiss Village is quite at the other end of the Champ de 
Mars, and on the opposite side. 

The Venetian transformation of the Seine is a marvellous 
achievement, and it is impossible to recognise the river or to 
realise that one is in Paris when passing on one of the popular 
bateaux mouches between the rows of palaces from the Place 
de la Concorde to Passy. 

Down the Seine by Steamer. 

(a) THE RIGHT BANK.— Let us take one of these boats at the 
station below the Pont de la Concorde, just in front of the 
Chambre des Deputes, and proceed upon a journey down the 
river, as far as the Passy station, almost opposite the Trocadero 
Palace. On our right, as we leave the bridge behind us, is the 
magnificent Porte Monumentale, whose gigantic height and 
stupendous proportions are most beautiful, for in spite of its 
florid style and somewhat excessive ornamentation, it is a very 
imposing structure, even in the crude light of day, without the 
brilliant illumination which adds to its glory at night. We 
notice that the poital is flanked on either side by lofty minarets, 
studded with countless multicoloured electric lamps, which 
dominate and frame the statue upon the summit of the beau¬ 
tiful dome. 

The immense building beyond is devoted to retrospective 
Fiench Ait, and the Grand Palais, further on, to modern paint¬ 
ings. In the space between the two buildings, at the end of 
the Avenue Nicholas II., the Pont Alexandre III. spans the river. 
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This is one of the wonders of the Exhibition—perhaps, 
indeed, the only one which will survive as a lasting monument 
to France and her great and powerful ally. The pillars on 
either side are handsomely ornamented with sculptured figures 
representing the four epochs in French history — that is, 
Merovingian France, the France of the Renaissance, the France 
of Louis XIV., and Modern France. Now we come to the 
Pont des Invalides, with the flying bridge constructed specially 
for the Exhibition. Just beyond, close to the water’s edge, 
is the Aquarium, while a little way back we see the graceful 
outlines of the Pavilion de la Ville de Paris, a happy com¬ 
bination of elegance and solidity, which is indeed a fair and 
fitting emblem of “La Ville Lumiere ” in this the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The large structure beyond, with the 
splendid conservatories attached, is the Palace of Horticulture 
and Aboriculture ; and then, before we reach the Pont de l’Ahna, 
\ve see the Palace of Congresses and Sciences, where meetings 
between the delegates of all the nations of the earth will take 
place ; a most imposing edifice from our point of view on the 
deck of the little steamer. Further on, just below the bridge, is 
Old Paris, one of the most curious features of the Exhibition, 
■with its picturesque houses, quaint church, and other inte¬ 
resting things which we will visit later on. This, our first 
glimpse of the greatest Fair the \Vorld has ever seen, is merely 
.designed to give us a general idea of the marvels we have come 
to admire. 

Passing under the flying bridge between the Pont de l’Alma 
and the Pont d’lena we notice the pleasure boats, &c., placed 
at the disposal of visitors ; and high up on the hill the minarets 
of the Trocad^ro Palace dominate the sections devoted, on one 
side, to the Foreign Protectorates and Colonies, and on the other 
to those of France. These are not all precisely on the banks 
of the Seine, but are in full view, on account of their altitude, and 
therefore entitled to a place on our list. The Soudan is quite 
near us, Indo-China but a stone’s throw away, and a little farther 
on is the Moorish-Hispano building, which is very beautiful 
indeed. 

This journey occupies about ten minutes, or fifteen at the 
most : the price on the boats is two sous during the week, 
and four on Sundays. 

(b) THE LEFT BANK.— On the left bank of the river, starting 
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fiom the Place de la Concorde again, we [see the palaces and 
pavilions of the Foreign Powers, each building characteristic of 
the country it represents, and every one a type of architectural 
beauty. The first, mentioning them in regular order, is the 
palace of Italy, which more or less resembles the celebrated 
cathedral at Venice. Turkey comes next, and then a miniature 
reproduction ol the Capitol at Washington, which has been 
erected by the United States. Austria, Bosnia, and Hungary 
separate this from Great Britain, while Belgium and Norway are 
between our palace and that of Germany. Then Spain, Monaco, 
Sweden, Greece, and Servia follow. In the rear of these buildings, 
on the magnificent Rue des Nations, still beginning at the 
Place de la Concorde, are the pavilions of Portugal, Peru, 
Persia, Luxemburg, Finland, Bulgaria, and Roumania. Of all 
these beautiful structures the most striking is perhaps the palace 
belonging to Spain, with its wealth of ornamentation and its 
oriental character, but they argali interesting and well worth 
the time we must devote to them. Beyond this first group, on 
the other side of the Pont de l’Alma, is the pavilion of Mexico, 
and next door is the Hygienic exhibit. The building across the 
way is the headquarters of the Press, and then we pass the 
palaq.es of the Army and the Marine. In the regular order 
of the exhibition, Great Britain occupies the place which is 
really hers among the nations, for ours is the first exhibit; 
then comes Italy, the United States, Germany, Russia, and 
the work of the famous foundry at Creusot, which are all 
directly on the river ; and on the other side, looking on 
the street mentioned above, we see Austria, Hungary, and 
Portugal. The next palace is that of Navigation and Commerce. 
The bridge under which we now pass is the Pont d’lena, 
which connects the Trocadero with the Champ de Mars,* 
opposite the Eiffel Tower. After this we pass the Palace of 
Forests, Chase, and Fisheries, and are at our journey’s end. 

Before beginning our first detailed visit to the Exhibition, it 
may be advisable to give some practical information as to the 
general classification, grouping, &c., as well as the number of 
entrances and where they are situated. 

Departments. 

The Exhibition has been classified into eighteen departments 


DEPA R TMENTS—EN TRA XCES. 


or divisions, again sub-divided into one hundred and twenty-one 
classes. 

These eighteen departments are as follows :— 


1. Education and Literature. 

2. Works of Art. 

3 - Arts and Sciences. 

4. Mechanics. 

5 - Electricity. 

6. Civil Engineering. 

7. Agriculture 

8. Horticulture. 

9. Forests, Fisheries, Hunt¬ 

ing, &c. 

10. Alimentation. 

11. Mines, Minerals, &c. 


12. Furniture and Artistic 
Decorations. 

13. Linen, Cloths, Clothing, 
&c. 

14. Chemical Industry. 

15. General Industry. 

16. Social Economy, Hy¬ 
gienic Appliances, &c. 

17. Colonisation. 

18. Military and Naval Ar¬ 
maments. 


The Administration has required the architects of the buildings 
dedicated to the respective departments to contrive that these 
buildings shall symbolise or harmonise with the objects to 
which they are dedicated, either in the general aspect or by 
the nature and detail of their artistic decoration. 


Entrances. 

to the grounds, of which the 


There are thirty-six entrances 
following is a list 

1 and ibis. Quai Debilly. 

2. Avenue d’lena. 

3. Corner, Avenue du Tro- 
cadero and Rue Madge- 
bourg. 

4 and 5. Place du Troca- 
dero. 

6. Place du Trocadero. 

7 - Avenue Delessert (left 
bank of river). 

8 and 8bis. Quai d’Auteuil. 

9. End of Avenue Suffren 
(Champ de Mars). 

10. Celestial Globe. 

11, 12, I 2 bis, 13, and I 3 bis. 
Avenue Suffren (Champ 
de Mars). 

14. Avenue de la Motte- 
Picquet (Galerie des 
Machines). 

15, I 5 bis, I 5 ter, and 16. 
Avenue Rapp. 

17, 18, 19. Quai d'Orsav. 


20, 21, 22. Pont de l’Alma 
(lett bank of river, Rue 
des Nations). 

23. Rue des Nations. 

24. Esplanade des Invalides. 

25. Rue Fabert (Revolving 
Road). 

26. Rue de Crenelle. 

26bis, 26ter, 27, 27bis, and 

28. Rue de Constantine 
(Esplanade des Invalides). 
28bis. Quai d’Orsay. 

29. Place de la Concorde 
(Porte Monumentale). 

30, 3obis. Champs Elysees). 
3 r, 3 i bis, 32. Avenue d’An tin. 
33. Pavilion of the City of 

Paris. 

34 * 35 - Either side of the 
Pont de l’Alma (right bank 
of river). 

36.Quai Debillv. 
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All the omnibuses, trains, &c., which pass the Exhibition are 
so marked, and the means of transport within the grounds 
consist of the much talked of revolving road, the electric 
railroad, bath chairs, and the pousse-pousses , for all of which 
there is a fixed tariff. 

Away on the other side of Paris, in the Bois de Vincennes, 
we find another part of this wonderful Fair, which maybe called 
an annexe ; and although it will certainly be less popular than 
the principal portion, it must not be passed over without 
mention. The space is devoted to railroad materials, auto¬ 
mobiles, cycle and steam engines generally, agricultural 
machinery and implements, and also athletic sports. 

I he Metropolitan Railway (underground) has not been 
opened at the time of writing, but will be inaugurated before 
the close of the Exhibition. It extends from the Porte Maillot 
to the Hois de Vincennes, with a branch to the Porte Dauphine 
(Bois de Boulogne). 

hor most of the illustrations appearing in this portion of the 
Guide we are indebted to the courtesy of Messieurs Montgredien 
& Cie of the Librairie Illustree, Rue Saint-Joseph. Visitors 
desiring a fuller account ol the Exhibition than it is possible to 
give here, will find VExposition pour Tons, published by Mes¬ 
sieurs Montgredien, very useful. 



THE RIGHT BANK OF THE SEINE. 

E now begin our visit, and enter the Exhibition 


The Porte Monumentale, 


by 


on the Place de la Concorde. This magnificent gateway— 
though not the Entree d’Honneur, that being situated at the 
entrance of the Avenue Nicholas II.—is one of the most striking 
features of the Exhibition, viewed either as a work of art, 
architecture, or ingenuity. The style is Moorish, the architect 
being M. Rene Binet. We first notice the figure upon the 
summit of the central dome, and are somewhat surprised to dis¬ 
cover that the artist has thrown conventionality and tradition to 
the winds, for M. Paul Morcau-Vauihier has placed thereupon 
not the classic figure of Peace, draped in flowing robes, but a 
woman of the present day, arrayed in the latest fashion. The 
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figure is 6 metres in height, and represents the City of Paris 
welcoming her guests. 

The width of the main entrance of this wonderful structure is 
20 metres. The height is over 45 metres, so that an ordinary 
house seven storeys high would easily stand in the archway, and 
the edifice covers 2,340 metres of ground. 

The architect has displayed great ingenuity by so designing 
this gateway that it will admit sixty thousand persons per hour 
without crushing or congestion. The plan, like many another 
great conception, is simplicity itself when explained. There are 
fifty-eight passages or entries, through which it is calculated 
seventeen persons per minute can pass the turnstiles, thus 
admitting nearly one thousand persons per minute, or, in round 
figures, nearly sixty thousand persons per hour. 

These passages radiate like the ribs of a fan, and in order to 
economise space and to obtain so many entries in such close 
proximity, the architect has adopted a very clever plan. One 
entry has an incline of one metre, the next has a decline of one 
metre, and the intervening two metres have been utilised for the 
guiehets or controllers’ boxes, thus leaving an unobstructed 
passage in each case. 

There are 3 A 5 - electric lamps of different kinds and various 
colours used in the illumination, and the whole effect is gorgeous 
in the extreme, particularly at night. The fayade of this extra¬ 
ordinary work is preceded by two prolongations, which form an 
outer arch, and give the requisite poise to the whole, which 
otherwise would appear top-heavy ; and these outposts, if we 
may so call them, are ornamented by magnificent sculptures by 
AI. G nil lot, which represent “ Labour.” The interior decoration 
is also very fine ; the two colossal figures surmounting the 
fountains being particularly worthy of notice. These statues are 
symbolical of Electricity, and are the work of M. Jondet, while 
the beautiful frieze is the work of MM. Boutier and Jouve. The 
two minarets on either side of the grand entrance are higher 
than the Arc de Triomphe, and quite dwarf the Obelisk from 
Luxor, which stands in the centre of the Place de la Concorde, 
and which was once one of the wonders of the world. Each of 
these minarets is crowned bv two lights of tremendous power, 
which add greatly to the brilliancy of the spectacle. 

For the benefit of those who wish to visit the Exhibition on 
bicycles, a special place has been provided. It is at the right 
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ui tllc lliail1 entrance, a short distance from the door. The price 
is 50 cents for the day per machine. 

1 assing through the Monumental Entry we enter the beautiful 
guldens, which extend on one side to the Champs Elysees, and 
n u the other to the banks of the Seine. These gardens are really 
t'Ui l ol the Exhibition, and are comprised in the section devoted 
t<> Aboiiculture and Horticulture. On our right, between the 
C 1 1.imps Elvsees and the river, is the Cours la Heine, which leads 
to the new Avenue Nicholas II. This crosses part of the site of 
the old Palais de lTndustrie—site of the Exhibition of 1855—and 
we naturally inquire why the Palais was destroyed. The 
original intention was to incorporate it with this World’s Fair, 
but it was found that it would break the perspective of the new 
Avenue, extending from the Champs Elysees over the new 
bridge away to the Invalides, and further that it was not suited 
to the requirements of modern Exhibitions, as the interior con¬ 
struction did not lend itself to the purpose of accommodating 
large numbers for the inaugural and other fetes. 

It has therefore been replaced by two magnificent buildings, 
named respectively— 


Le Grand and Le Petit Palais. 

Le Petit Palais is named after its architect, Girault. The 
fayade of this building, on the Avenue Nicholas II., is 129 metres. 
The sculptures, relievos, general decoration and statuary are all 
worthy of minute attention and study, as chef d’oeuvres of Hugues, 
Ecjeuuc, Pcynot , Lcmnitrc , and others equally celebrated. This 
Palace is now devoted to modern Art, hut at the close of the 
Exhibition it will revert to the City of Paris, and be used as a 
museum. In fact it was upon this condition that Paris consented 
to vote the very handsome sum of 2,000,000 francs to the general 
fund. It is triangular in form, and particularly remarkable fol¬ 
ds great simplicity of outline, and the very severe style of 
ornamentation, which is in strong contrast to— 

Le Grand Palais. This edifice is constructed after the plans of 
three architects ,Dcglane having designed the part on the Avenue 
Nicholas II. ; Loiivct the intermediate portion, which comprises 
the grand] vestibule ; and Thomas the wing on the Avenue 
d’Antin. 

The palace covers 40,000 metres of ground ; the facade is 230 
metres in length by 20 metres in height. The central portico is 
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decorated with magnificent reliefs by Fournier. The principal 
facade on tlie Avenue Nicholas II. is Roman in stvle, but the 
wings are Renaissance, with a strong resemblance in general 
appearance to the Palace of Versailles. Three immense portals 
enhance the grandeur of its aspect. On the left are statues 
representing Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Byzantine art, 
while those on the right are symbolical of sculpture, painting 
architecture, and engraving. The high friezes which ornament 
the doors and fagade are after designs by MM. Blanc and 
Farrias, executed by the Sevres manufactory. Those on the 
Avenue d’Antin represent art from its birth to modern times, 
and are particularly fine. 

The interior of the main building consists of an immense hall, 
in which will lx* held ultimately the horse shows and exhibitions 
of sculpture and agriculture ; but during the Exhibition it is 
devoted to grand ceremonies. It is here that the final distribu¬ 
tion of medals, diplomas, and recompenses generally will take 
place. The roof is of glass. This magnificent Palace is 
destined to replace the old Palais de 1 'Industrie, and it is here 
that the annual Paris Salon will take place, but at present it is 
devoted to the centennial exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
as well as to sixteen hundred works by living artists. 

These two buildings cost 25,000,000 francs, which is a small 
sum in comparison with the 5 2 i 000 > 000 *° l the Grand 

Opera, which was in course of construction during twenty 
years, whereas the two palaces in question were commenced 
only in 1897. 

Leaving the palace by the door which gives on to the Avenue 
Nicholas II., we see on our right the— 

Pont Alexandre III., 

which connects the Avenue with the Esplanade des Invalides. 
This bridge is so called in compliment to the Tzar, and is 
certainly a magnificent tribute to the memory of the Emperor 
whose name it bears. It is constructed with only one arch, the 
central portion of which is 8 metres 8 centimetres above the 
level of the river, and it is 107 metres 50 centimetres long. The 
width is 40 metres, and it is divided into two passages for 
pedestrians 10 metres wide each, separated by a carriage-way 
which occupies the rest of the space. From a distance the view 
is not imposing, as the one arch takes away from its apparent 
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height, hut it was impossible to avoid this effect without destroy¬ 
ing the beautiful perspective, which begins at the grand 
entrance of the Elysee Palace on the Avenue Gabriel, and ends 
with the gilded dome of the Hotel des Invalides. The decora¬ 
tion is most profuse—a little too much gold being used, perhaps 
—but it is a superb affair, and very beautiful. The entrance 
at either end is flanked by two pillars 8 metres high, which 
are crowned with a figure representing Fame, at back of 
which is Pegasus. These works are in golden bronze, and the 
artists are Fremiet, Steiner , and Grand. At the foot of each 
column is a colossal figure representing the four principal epochs 
in French history; those on the right bank being Roman 
France, by Lenoir , and Modern France, by Michel. The two 
corresponding figures on the opposite side, facing the Hotel des 
Invalides, are symbolical of France under Louis XIV. and France 
under the Renaissance, the first by Marqueste , and the last by 
Con-tan. At the back of the pillars, which form a splendid 
entrance, are two beautiful bronze candelabra, the bases of which 
are encircled by figures of dancing children. Upon either side of 
the bridge are stairs conducting to the quays immediately on the 
banks of the river ; they are ornamented with granite vases 
decorated with garlands ot leaves in bronze on one side, and on 
the other, near the parapet, are groups of lions by Dal on and 
Gardct. A little further on are pyramids of granite crowned by 
balls, which recall the style of the Porte Monumentale. On the 
whole, this bridge is unique, and in the full blaze of the sunlight 
looks like the way to fairyland. 

I he Pavilion of the City of Paris, which is just beyond the 
Pont des Invalides, next claims our attention, not only on 
account of its beauty, but also because it is a typical example of 
French architecture of the best school. It bears a slight re¬ 
semblance to the Hotel de Ville. After admiring its graceful 
outlines, we enter the building to inspect the specimens of 
work executed in the different training schools of the city. 
A most interesting part of this exhibit is that in which we 
see the progress made since the introduction of compulsory 
education. The plans of all the most important public works 
done in the city of Paris are also to be seen. Then we continue 
our promenade down the right bank of the Seine, towards the 
Trocadero. 

The buildings on our left are devoted to Horticulture, and the 
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magnificent conservatories belonging to that section ; and the 
intervening space, which runs parallel with the Cours la Heine 
is called the Rue de Paris. Here we find lirst the Maison du 
Rire, its neighbour being Tableaux Vivants. Then we come to 
the cafe-concert, Le Chat Noir, beyond which is the equally 
famous La Roulotte. The hothouses of the Horticultural depart¬ 
ment separate this group from Le Grand Guiguol, after which we 
see the theatre of Les Bons Hommes Guillaume. Then the 
Palais de la Danse claims our attention, and at last we reach 
Topsy Turvy House. The former is most interesting, as it gives 
the history of dancing from time immemorial to the present 
day ; and the latter is surely one of the most original things in 
the Exhibition, as it is actually “upside down.” 

Proceeding on our way to the Trocadero, the next building 
which attracts attention is the— 

Palace of Social Economy and Congress, which is of such 
immense bulk that we are apt to form an erroneous idea of 
its height ; but the many large windows, ornamented with 
beautifully-carved garlands, save it from appearing either un¬ 
graceful or heavy. The roof is flat, and forms a terrace, and it 
is decorated with high Venetian masts, from which tricoloured 
banners float gaily in the breeze. The many Congresses, &c., 
which are to take place during the Exhibition, will meet here, 
and many important questions will be settled within these 
massive-looking walls. 

Now crossing the entrance to the Pont de 1 ’Alma we come to 
one of the most curious and interesting parts of the Exhibition, 
for we are in the midst of— 

Le Vieux Paris, the Paris of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and as this is “ Old Paris,” it is naturally inhabited by 
people of the same age (speaking from an historical point of 
view), and the costumes are exceedingly quaint and picturesque. 
This reproduction has a water-front of about two hundred and 
sixty metres, and as we enter we see the narrow streets which 
“once upon a time” led from the Porte Saint Michel to the 
church of St. Julien des Menestriers, passing the Tower of the 
Louvre Palace. A little further on we see some of the buildings 
celebrated during the Renaissance period, and also a curious 
theatre. We must not fail to notice the Clninibrc lies Comptcs as 
it existed long ago. We then pass on to the wonderful Pont an 
Change, which is very different from the bridge so familiar to us 
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to-day. I ho grim walls which loom so gloomily are, naturally, 
those of the iamous prison, Lc Grand Clnitclct. Then we see 
the Palace of Justice, the Sainte Chapelle, and many buildings 
worthy of notice, in this quaint corner, but our space is too 
limited toi a more detailed account. We must not forget to 
mention that the whole thing is from designs hv Robida, carried 
out bv M. He Hard, architect. 

Returning to the present century, the next building we see 
belongs to the French Chamber of Maritime Commerce, and then 
we come to the exhibit of Navagation de Plaisance, or pleasure 
boats, with its gay little flotilla and many flags. 

This ends our inspection of the flrst part of the Exhibition, 
that is to say, the portion comprised between the Porte Monu- 
mentale and the Trocadero, so before proceeding on our way 
thither it may be as well to lunch at one of the numerous 
iestauiants in this vicinity. It is best to patronise one which 

gi\es a lunch a prix fixe, unless the financial question is of 
minor consideration. 


THE TROCADERO. 

RAKING the entrance ot the Pont d'lena as our point of 
1 departure, we have on our right the space allotted to the 
Foreign Colonies, and the Pavilions or Palaces of some of the 
Oriental and African Powers. Just in front of us, away up on 
the hill, towers the beautiful palace which gives its name to the 
place, and on our left is the ground devoted to the Colonies and 
Pi otectorates of France ; while Algeria, the most important of 
them all, occupies the central portion opposite the bridge, and 
facing the Eiffel Tower on the other side of the river. This 
section belongs to the group on our left, so we will begin with 
the Foreign Colonies on our right, commencing with— 

India and the Indian Possessions. These buildings, which are 
clustered around a central pavilion, contain priceless treasures 
of native art. The exterior is handsome, but the interior is far 
more beautiful, and the artisans of the Far East have sent a most 
brilliant contribution to the Fair. The Burmese carvings ou 
wood are particularly noticeable, and other provinces have sent 
rare and beautiful specimens of their work, especially the 
carpets. In the main pavilion the centre trophv is sent bv 
Cashmere. 
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l'lie next section belongs to Japan, 
lection of ancient Japanese art, the 
of Cafe, are well worth visiting. 

Now we go to the Egyptian Building, which is 


resting. On the other 
side of the way, imme¬ 
diately opposite, is the 
Portuguese Pavilion. 
Then crossing the gar¬ 
den, we come to the 
buildings of the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Boer Farm, 
which of course excite 
a great deal of curiosity 
at present. The official 


The Tea House, the col- 
native Bazaar, and a kind 

very inte- 


II. THE TRANSVAAI. 
PAVILION. 

edifice is pretty, 
brilliant with 
much gilding, and 
gay with many 
banners, and the 
low, square build¬ 
ing so near it is 
in strong contrast 
to its light and graceful outlines. The Boer Farm is far from 
being an imposing specimen of architecture, with its rough 
stone pillars, its thatched roof, and small windows, the interest 
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in it being more on account of recent events, than for any other 
leason. W ithin we see the everyday life of these people, and of 
course the affair attracts crowds. 

Leaving tne Transvaal building, we visit the important 
section of the Dutch Indies, which has a frontal of about Ho 
metres, and covers an area of more than 2,000 metres. Here we 
hnd thiee distinct and separate structures, one of which is the 
famous Temple of Tandji-Sari , an edifice of immense size, pro¬ 
fusely ornamented with sculptures which are said to have come 
trom the original building. This is a remarkable example of 
native architecture in its utmost purit}', and is one of the most 
beautiful buildings of the Exhibition.’ The other houses repre¬ 
sent native dwellings in the island of Sumatra. 

Further back, nearer the Palace, we find the Chinese Section, 
composed of two Palaces. The roof of the larger one is very 
remarkable ; and the smaller building is so finely carved, so 
beautifully sculptured, so exquisitely coloured, that it looks 
fragile in the extreme. 

On a line with the Dutch Indies, and rather in front of China, 
' s Russian Asia, or Siberia, which occupies so much space that 
the other sections look like mere toys in comparison. Every¬ 
thing here is curious, but one of the great attractions is a train 
on the Trans-Siberian railway, as it will be, which takes us 
stiaight through to Pekin in the most comfortable fashion 
possible. The immense canvasses which glide so easily before 
us are by the celebrated painter Jambou, whose name alone is a 
guarantee ol their excellence and beauty. This railroad journey 
is not, strictly speaking, part of the exhibit proper, but a private 
enterprise outside the high wall which encloses it. Within we 
see a fine reproduction of a portion of the Kremlin almost as 
aige as the original, and many other interesting things too 
numerous to mention, but not to visit. 

Oui next station is Belgium. Then passing over a few 
exhibits of lesser importance, we arrive at the magnificent 
Palace of the Trocad^ro. Standing on the portico we look down 
upon the toot of the Eiffel Tower and the Champ de Mars 
beyond, where in the distance we see the splendid Palace of 
Electricity and the Chateau d’Eau, which, with the great tower 

just mentioned, are among the most conspicuous objects that 
meet our eye. 

The whole view is beautiful, but we have now to visit the 
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French Colonies, &c., if we wish to 


“ do ” the show methodically. 


1 herefore descending the steps we turn to the right and, passing 
one of the pavilions of the Exposition des Ministeres, come to 
the building ol New Caledonia, where we notice particularly the 
plan of that colony. Then we take our way to Gamboge, which, 
with three other colonies (Cochinine, Annam, and Tonkin) form 
the section of Indo-China. In the Cambogian part of the section 
there is a native theatre. The mountain which looms so con¬ 
spicuously is the sacred mountain of Pnom-Penh. On our left 
we see Martinique, Guadeloup, Guyane, and La Reunion, 
and, entering the part officially designated as Indo-China, we 


imd the pavilion devoted to Tonkin, away in the corner which 


forms the angle of the Avenue d’lena and the Trocadero 


gardens. 


From here we turn to the right and enter the splendid 
Panorama oi Oceanica, Mayotte, Saint Pierre, and Miquelon, 

where we see the plans of the much talked of railway from 
Djiboute to Harrar. 

Now we cross the Avenue d’lena and enter the exhibit of the 


Cote d’lvoir, beyond which is Occidental Africa, with houses, 
fce., erected by Dahomey, and the interesting exhibit of Colonial 
Government. 1 'he other Pavilions are devoted to the Colonial 
Press, Senegal, and the Soudan; and at last, after a cursory 
glance at all these minor attractions, we come to France’s 
great Protectorate— 

Tunis. The entrance to this section is on the Avenue d’lena, 
near the bridge of the same name. It occupies an area of 
4,000 square metres, 2,350 of which are covered with buildings. 
I hese statistics give us some idea of its importance, and surely 
a more picturesque spot does not exist in the whole Exhibi¬ 
tion. Here we have a corner of a real Eastern town, with 
bazaars and shops, where native workmen ply their different 
trades. 

The narrow streets lead one and all to a spacious square, and 
the lest of the ground is devoted to exhibits of different kinds, 
ending with the inevitable restaurant, where we are served with 
a strange mixture of French and native cookery, which possesses 
the charm of novelty, if it can lay claim to no other recom¬ 
mendation. The best-known monuments of Tunis ; a private 
dwelling-house ; the famous cafe of Sidi-Abou-Said; two 
mosques, one of Kef, the other of Kairouan ; a gateway of Tunis 
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and another of Souss, form a heterogeneous collection which 
is full of life, interest, and colour. The interior enclosure is 
occupied by a garden surrounded by characteristic buildings, 
and in the kiosque in the centre is a Moorish cafe. The portion 
of the exhibit situated on the hillside is devoted to the agricul¬ 
tural exhibition, and below the Mosque we find (Oh, shades of 
the Prophet !) a wine-cellar ! There are many attractions in 
this section, and amusements for both day and evening. We 
now cross the intervening space to the— 

Algerian Section, which is supposed to be the most important 
of all. It covers- an area of about 2,000 square metres. From 
the point at which we enter, the first building we see is an 
Algerian village, so we will walk a little further on, towards 
the English section, and begin our visit to the— 

Official Palace. It seems almost superfluous to say that the 
style of architecture is pure Arabic. Above, a minaret rears its 
graceful height, beautifully decorated with porcelain. The main 
building is like all Oriental structures, while the exhibit proper 
comprises branches of every industry of the country as well as 
art. The house itself is furnished in perfect Eastern style. In 
spite of the Oriental luxury before us we are glad to turn to the 
village opposite. Here we are indeed in the Orient, with its 
domes, its narrow, winding streets, and its minarets. Directly 
on the Seine, or at least very near it, is a moving panorama of 
the country, and without giving ourselves the least trouble we 
can make the journey from Bone to Oran, or from Oran to 
Bone. 

Having completed our inspection of the Trocadero, we will 
retrace our steps across the exhibit and visit— 

Spain under the Moors. This very interesting affair is outside 
the Exhibition, and is a private enterprise, but it is well worth 
seeing. 

Now we will walk through the gardens with the beautiful 
fountains, lovely flowers, and well-kept walks, to the Palace, 
and, definitely leaving the Exhibition, visit Madagascar. This 
section occupies the circle in the Place du Trocadero, and a 
panorama by Tinayre, representing the capture of Tananarive, is 
the principal feature. A diorama is also connected with the 
Congo exhibit, which is also without the grounds. This diorama 
represents Marchand crossing the rapids of Bangui, and is very 
popular. 
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M AN ING thoroughly visited the grounds of the Trocadero, 
we turn our steps towards the— 


Champ de Mars, 

and crossing the Seine by the Pont d’lena find ourselves in the 
garden at the foot of the Eiffel Tower. On the banks of the 
river to our right, as we stand facing the tower, is the— 

Palace of Forests, Hunting, and Fisheries. It is a large and 
beautiful building. All lovers of sport will find the exhibit 
w ithin most interesting. The architects, MM. Tranchet and Rey, 
also planned the— 

Palace of Commercial Navigation, which is situated on the 
other side of the garden, also on the river’s edge. This charac¬ 
teristic building and the lighthouse, with its new and powerful 
system ot lighting, forms one of the landmarks of the Exhibition. 
Returning to the right-hand side of the tower we visit— 

The Celestial Globe, which is just outside the Exhibition 
grounds. It was designed by M. Galeron. This Globe, or 
Sphere as it is called, is one of the great curiosities of the 
“Show.” It is 46 metres in diameter, and is crowned by a 
terrace, 60 metres above ground. It is decorated with astro¬ 
nomical and mythological figures, which are illuminated at 
night by electric lights. A terrible accident occurred here 
shortly after the opening of the Exhibition, many persons being 
killed and injured by the fall of the flying bridge. We also see 
here the— 

Tyrolien Pavilion, between the Palais des Forets and the 
garden. It is very pretty, being an exact reproduction in 
miniature of a baronial hall in the valley of the Inn. M. 
Deminger is the architect, and certainly deserves great praise 
for his work. 

The next thing visited is the Transatlantic Panorama, and not 
far away is the famous Meorama, by Hugo d’Alcsi. 

The Palais de l’Optique is also here, and before entering we 
notice that the dome is decorated with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. The first hall is that wherein the huge Siderostat is 
placed. This gigantic instrument weighs 45 tons, the object 
glass is 49-2 inches in diameter, and the tube measures 200 
feet. The cylinder is formed of twenty-four separate pieces 
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screwed together, and there are two object glasses, each of 
which weighs one thousand six hundred pounds. It is perhaps 
not generally known that the idea of the Siderostat first 
originated with an English physician named Brown, who lived 
about a hundred years ago. The next hall we enter is the 
Hall of the Telescope, which runs from north to south, and 
beyond this are the projections which are supposed to give us a 
view of the moon and all the stars as they appear at a distance 
of one metre. A little to rear of this building is— 

Venice in Paris, a beautiful representation of the “ Queen of 
the Adriatic." 

Of course there are many other attractions in this part of the 
Exhibition, but these are perhaps the most important, unless 
we except the Palais de la Femme, which is next to the 
Tyrolien Pavilion. 

We will now go on to the Champ de Mars. The first building 
on our right is the Palace of Letters, Science, and Art, and the 
next the Palace of Education, which, as its name indicates, is 
devoted to instruction in all its branches. 

Continuing on the same side we now see the Palace of Civil 
Engineering, one of the most beautiful of these beautiful 
buildings. The interior is as remarkable as the exterior is 
handsome, for the galleries correspond with those of the two 
Palaces on either side, and give a perspective almost half a mile 
long. The Palace of Means of Transportation adds to this 
wonderful vista. 

Now traversing the Palace of Chemical Products we arrive a 
the beautiful— 


Palais de l’Electricite. 

There is no doubt this will be remembered as one of the 
most striking features of the “World’s Show ” of 1900. The 
architect, M. Hcnard , had a double object to achieve in the erec¬ 
tion of this superb structure. The gigantic Galerie des Machines 
will be recalled by all visitors to the 1889 Exposition. There 
was considerable debate as to leaving it for 1900, but the expense 
of demolition was estimated as greater than the marketable value 
of the material ; further, it was deemed impolitic for the mere 
sentiment of securing a novelty to demolish this masterpiece 
ot nineteenth-century metallic construction, and, lastly, the 
stupendous building being so eminently adapted for colossal 
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gatherings, it was eventually decided to make it the “Salle des 
Fetes." 

I he architect, therefore, set to work to disguise or transform 
the external appearance of the Galerie des Machines by con¬ 
structing the Palais dc l’Electricite in front of the familiar old 
structure, and towering 25 feet or more above it, so forming a 
monumental entry which will, when its elegant outlines are 
lighted with thousands of incandescent and arc lamps, eclipse 
anything ot the kind ever attempted, and may be characterised 
as a gorgeous gateway worthy of fairyland. 

Hie Chateau d’Eau is just in front of this magnificent building, 
an arrangement which greatly enhances the beauty of both, 
lo attempt to describe this wonderful structure seems almost 
a herculean task, for words are inadequate to give an idea of 
its grandeur, and figures and measurements appear strangely 
out of place in conjunction with the fairylike spectacle before us. 
The architect is M. Paulin, but the whole thing looks more like 
the magic of a wizard’s wand than the fruit of human toil and 
man's invention. 

On either side of these triumphs of architectural art are the 
two buildings devoted to Mechanical Exhibits, and at the back 
we see the gigantic— 

Salle des Fet6s. This remnant of the previous Exhibition is so 
familiar that only a few words are requisite here, for at the time 
of its construction it was considered “ a wonder of wonders.” 
It would be well to take a look at the whole Champ de Mars 
from this point, before beginning our visit to the palaces on the 
left-hand side, and the visitor will doubtless be struck by the 
brilliancy of the spectacle. White or a very light cream colour 
predominates, giving to the great buildings a lightness, we may 
even say an airiness, which is quite remarkable and exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The two extremities have been converted into Exhibitions of 
Agriculture and Alimentation. This exhibit is divided into two 
sections, French and foreign. 

Now we begin our visit to the portion of the Exhibition 
bounded on the exterior by the Avenue de la Bourdonnais, but 
before leaving the Pavilion of Agriculture we notice that the 
decoration consists principally of immense bouquets of flowers, 
the part devoted to Alimentation being ornamented with fruit. 

Just outside the grounds at this point is the Swiss Village, 




PALAIS DE L'ELECTRICrrfc ET CHATEAU D’EAU. 
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which might be called Switzerland itself, for it represents no 
particular canton, no special town, but is a combination of many 
of the distinctive and peculiar features of that sturdy little 
country. The hills are “ mountains high,” the precipices most 
awe-inspiring, and there is a cascade, ending in a stream, which 
is absolutely true to life. 

We now return to the Champ de Mars by the flying-bridge 
which connects this picturesque spot with the principal part of 
the Fair, and after admiring the colossal chimney on the oppo¬ 
site side, pass on to the— 

Palace of Tissues, Threads, and Clothing, which is in the same 
style of architecture, and forms the pendant, so to speak, to the 
Palace of Civil Engineering, just across the way. Now we come 
to the— 

Palace of Mines and Metals, and then proceed to visit the part 
of the garden around the Eiffel Tower which we neglected on 
our arrival. It is scarcely necessary to say that these palaces 
are not in a direct line, and the infinite variety of their positions, 
as well as the beauty of the pavilions which connect them, add 
greatly to their grandeur. 

The buildings, palaces, pavilions, &c., on this side of the Eiffel 
Tower are perhaps more interesting than those already visited, 
hut our limited space precludes the possibility of describing them 
all, so we will notice only the most remarkable. 

The Palais du Costume is one of the most ornate buildings of 
the Exhibition. The exterior decoration is composed principally 
of vases and baskets of natural flowers, which are renewed at 
frequent intervals, and within is a chronological exhibition 
of costumes, which is not only interesting but extremely 
artistic. 

Near by is the Alpine Club, and not far off we see the Palais 
Lumineux. This is one of the most extraordinary edifices 
imaginable, for everything in it, carpets, curtains, etc., is made 
of glass. The architect is M. Ponson. It is particularly beautiful 
at night. 

The Pavilion of tbe Automobile Club is the next building. After 
a glance at this exhibit we go on to the— 

Tour du Monde. This is certainly one of the great attractions, 
but a visit will be more interesting than a description. The 
building itself is a vast structure, in which no particular style 
predominates, but a mixture of all is distinctly noticeable, a fact 
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which is particularly appropriate to the exhibition within. The 
excellent paintings are by Louis Moulin ; and there is a 
restaurant connected with this interesting panorama. 

We have now seen nearly all the buildings of interest on the 
Champ de Mars, so our next visit will be to the Esplanade des 
Invalides. 


THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. 



HE Palaces on the Esplanade are two storeys high, which 


JL is an innovation and an improvement upon those of the 
former Exhibitions. It is therefore advisable to visit first the 
ground floor of the line of buildings which extends from the 
Pont Alexandre III. to the Hotel des Invalides, returning to 
our point of departure by the upper storey, and then walk down 
the beautiful garden which is in the centre, where we get a good 
view and a general idea of the exterior of the edifices on either 
side. We enter the Exhibition by the— 

Porte d’Honneur on the Champs Elysees, and walking the 
length of the Avenue Nicholas II., cross the Pont Alexandre 
and begin by visiting the— 

Palace of National Manufactures. This is the first building on 
our left, and is devoted to the famous Gobelin tapestries. Archi¬ 
tects, MM. Toudoire and Pradellc. On the same side, extending 
to the Rue de Grenelle, and in the same immense building, 
which is divided into sections, we find all the French exhibits, 
the most interesting of which are carpets, crystal and glass, 
heating and ventilation, electric lighting, jewellery, bronzes, 
forged iron, wall papers, &c. These occupy the whole space 
between the river and the Invalides, and are entirely of French 
manufacture. The opposite side of the Esplanade is devoted to 
foreign products. At the back of this palace, on the Rue de 
Constantine, we see the exhibits of the Louvre and the Prin- 
temps, and a little further on are some very characteristic and 
interesting houses, among which the building from Lorraine is 
particularly noticeable. The exhibition of the art of Brittany is 
wonderful, and is known as “ Tart America in.” The fountain 
of Saint Barbe, the spire of the church of St. Jean du Doigt, and 
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a col Ion ad t* of a cloister at Quimper are the most remarkable 
items. There is also a fine collection of embroidery. The 
Mas Provencal is near a house from Gascony. 

•On the light side ot the Esplanade, as we face the Invalides, 
is anothei section ot the Palace of National Manufactures. In 
the part nearest the bridge we see— 

I he Sevres Exhibition. This is most interesting, and the 
luinuces, which are just behind the exhibit, are well worth 
visiting. 

From this point the building is called the— 

Palace of House Decoration and Furniture, architect, M. 
7ropf>cy-llaHly. At the back of the palace we find the foreign 
sections, which look on to the Rue Fabert. Starting from the 
Fue de Grenelle we visit them in the following order : Belgium, 
Russia, Germany, United States, Great Britain, Italy, Denmark, 
Hungary, Austria, and Japan. 

The Revolving Road is also here. It consists of two platforms 
of different degrees of speed. The lower one goes at the rate of 
four kilometres an hour, and the higher one at just double the 
speed. These platforms are raised seven metres above the 
ground. The itinerary followed is the length of the Esplanade 
on the Rue Fabert, the Quai d’Orsay, the whole length of the Rue 
des Nations, passing the Palaces of the Army and Navy, the 
Champ de Mars, and the Avenue de la Bourdonnais, where the 
revolving road leaves the Exhibition grounds and returns to the 
Esplanade by the Avenue de la Motte Piequet. There are 
twelve stations along the line, all of which are within the 
Exhibition, and the view obtained on the journey of 3,500 
metres is very fine. 

The Electric Railroad follows exactly the same route, but the 
speed is more than twice as great, for it goes at the rate of 
seventeen kilometres an hour, and the journey is not so 
monotonous, for sometimes we are seven metres above ground, 
then on a level, and then the way becomes subterranean. The 
price on either of these roads is 50 centimes. 

We will now take our way to the Rue des Nations. In 
leaving the Esplanade we find this interesting part of the 
Exhibition on our left, but instead of entering at once, it is 
preferable to take the Revolving Road at the corner of the Ouai 
d’Orsay and go as far as the Champ de Mars, then work our 
way down. In this way we get a good general idea of the 
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buildings we are going to see in detail, and have an opportunity 
of visiting the— 



ENTREE DU PALAIS DES INDUSTRIES ETRANGERES 


Palaces of the Army and Navy, which are just outside the 
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t lump ilc Mars, and directly on the banks of the Seine. They 
are constructed on both the upper and lower quays, the different 
portions of the edifices being connected by a tine stairway. The 
Palace of the Army contains, among other interesting things, a 
collection of military souvenirs from the Ministry of War and 
the Ministry ol Marine, and a Museum. Here we see the foreign 
exhibits ol “engines of war" in general, as well as the exhibit 
oi the great factory at Creusot. The exhibit of the Prussian IVar 
Di fuu (went is particularly interesting. After Creusot, we see 
Hussia, Germany, the I'nited States, Italy, and last, but very far 
from being least, as a visit will prove, Great Britain. On the 
opposite side, not on the river, are the Belgian, Austrian, 
Portuguese, and Hungarian sections, an annex of Great Britain, 
and also one of Belgium and another of Russia. Between the 
Palace of the Army and the Pavilion of Mexico is the— 

Hygienic Exhibition, of great interest to people concerned in 
matters of public sanitation. Mow we notice a building situated 
a little back from the line. This is— 

The Pavilion of the Press. We find in the same building a 
postal bureau and a telegraph office. The postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic arrangements ol the Exhibition are well-nigh 
perfect. 

Just opposite, looking on the river, is the— 

Pavilion of Mexico, which contains the whole of the Mexican 
exhibit, and is one of the most original buildings of the Fair. 

Now we cross the entrance to the Pont de l’Alma and enter 
the Rue des Nations, to which it is perhaps best to devote another 
section. 


LA RUE DES NATIONS, OR THE STREET 
OF THE NATIONS. 

r T^HfS street is so called from the beautiful Palaces and 
1 Pavilions, belonging to the different Foreign Powers, 
which border its entire length. It is situated on the left bank of 
the Seine, and extends from the Esplanade des Invalides, along 
the Quai d’Orsay to the Pont de l'Alma. The Palaces of the 
Great Powers are all on the “ water street ” which has been con¬ 
structed on the very edge of the river, while those of less impor¬ 
tance are on the opposite side, with a view only on the street. 
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Some of these buildings are used to exhibit the products of the 
countries they represent, but the more important nations have 
separate sections on the Esplanade or the Champ de Mars, and 
the Palaces are simply the headquarters of the Commissioner-in- 
Chief. 

The first building on the river is the— 

Palace of Servia, which is next to the Palace of Greece, and 

built very much in the same style, both being Byzantine in 
architecture. The Grecian building is more severe, but not more 
beautiful than its neighbour. 

The Palace of Sweden is exceedingly picturesque, and consists 
of a high tower flanked by four lesser ones, with a sort of 
pavilion at the back crowned by a cupola. The main structure 
is somewhat low, and the whole building is trimmed like a lady’s 
hat, with garlands of artificial flowers, which appear rather 
tawdry by day but are transformed into festoons of light at 
night. The peculiarity of this house is that it is entirely con 
structed ol wood, varnished and painted in the most gorgeous 
colours. 

1 he Pavilion of Monaco is a typical house of that Principality, 
which means that it is a villa of Southern France. It is impor¬ 
tant from the fact that it contains the whole exhibit of that State, 
and a very interesting collection made by the reigning Prince 
during his many voyages. At the back of this pavilion we see 
that of— 

Roumania, in the Byzantine style,and the Pavilion of Bulgaria, 

which is very pretty with its cornice of inverted tulips and its 
fantastic facade. 

After these rather unimportant but decidedly pretty buildings, 
we come to the— 

Palace of Spain, which is a conglomeration of details from 
almost all the celebrated buildings of that romantic country. 
The Moorish influence is most perceptible. The patio with the 
inevitable fountain is, of course, a feature of the construction, 
and the facades are reproductions of the Alcazar at Toledo, built 
by Charles Quint, and the university of Alcala, erected in the 
sixteenth century, while the towers recall a palace at Salamanca. 
There is a plethora of carving on the exterior ; and within the 
rare collections, both public and private, make this building one 
of the most interesting of the foreign palaces. 

The Palace of Germany is a reproduction of a public building 
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of 'he sixteenth century, and a masterpiece in its way, with its 
c .iut beifry, grace! ul gables, and bell-shaped towers. The 

Pointed and varnished tiles, and presents a 
mos brilliant appearance; but the principal interest is in the 
I tiiii logs b\ blench ailists which are within, and decorate the 
walls of the official reception rooms. The furniture is also 
very interesting, as some of it comes from Sans-Souci. In 
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fact the whole thing—palace, paintings, and- furniture_is one 

of the finest in the Exhibition, and teeming with historical 
interest. 

The next great building is— 

The Pavilion of Great Britain, 

and well may we be proud of the triumph of our country, for this 
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is the gem of this architectural crown. The architect is Mr. 
Edward L. Lutyens , of London, and it is constructed with a 
tramework of steel designed by Sir C. B. Baker. The interior 
is furnished hv well-known English firms, the decoration of the 
great staircase being due to Messrs. Thompson and Co., while 
Messrs. W aring and Gillows, Collinson and Lock, The Tyne 
Castle Company, Johnston and Appleyard, and Bertram and Sons 
contributed to the general furnishing. A room was decorated 
by the City of Bath ; the stained-glass windows are the work 
of Messrs. W. Smith, of London, and Guthrie, Wells and Co., 
of Glasgow. Metal Fittings are supplied by Messrs. Chubb 
and Son, Singer and Co., Starkie Gardner and Co., Needs 
and Co., and Ames, Lyde, Elsum and Co. ; while Messrs. 
Broadwood constructed and decorated the piano especially 
lor this building. Messrs. Crossley and Sons provided the 
carpets. 

A complete Fire Department with a steam fire-engine and all 
other necessary appliances, equipped by Messrs. Merryweather 
and Co. of Long Acre, is installed in the basement. The 
pavilion on the north side is an exact reproduction of Kingston 
House, at Bradford-on-A von, Wilts, which was built under 
James I., and the interior represents an English manor house, 
furnished in modern style, and fitted with all the appliances and 
comforts of the present day. The rooms are most admirably 
arranged for the circulation of the public, who pass out by a 
second door. The entrance is on the southern side, and leads 
into a hall measuring 40 feet by 20 feet, which is ornamented 
with magnificent tapestries, designed by the late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, and belonging to Mr. George McCoUoch. They were 
executed by Messrs. Morris and Co., as were also the stained- 
glass windows. 

From this hall we pass through the dining and reception 
rooms, and ascending the grand staircase, visit the upper storey. 
The bedrooms are on this floor, but the hall, which is a repro¬ 
duction of the Cartoon Gallery at Knole House, Sevenoaks, is 
particularly remarkable. It is 81 by 18 feet ; and it is here 
that we find the splendid collections loaned by the Prince of 
Wales, and also an extraordinary map of the City of London. 
We now pass through a room filled with beautiful specimens of 
English china, and then on to a second staircase to the door of 
exit. The public are admitted at all times to the Pavilion except, 
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i>i course, w hen it is used by the President of the Royal Com¬ 
mission, the Prince of Wales. 

In out admiration of English talent, we have quite over¬ 
looked 


The Chalet of Norway, 

which, with the Palace of Belgium, is between the German 
Palace and the British Pavilion. The first named is, like the 
Swedish building, constructed entirely of wood, and is a good 
specimen ol the architecture of the country. 

I he Palace of Belgium is an exact reproduction of the Town 
Hall at Audenardc, the style being Gothic. 

At the back of these buildings is the Pavilion of Finland, 
which, strange to say, is the only building representing Russia, 
and is remarkable on account of its originality, but scarcely of 
enough importance to retain our attention long. Now we come 
to the building which belongs to the— 

Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. This is in the Flemish 
Renaissance style, and quaint and picturesque in the ex¬ 
treme. 

The Palace of Persia 

next claims attention. It is in the real Oriental style, with all 
the distinctive features of the country it represents. The 
interior is even more attractive than the exterior, the remark¬ 
able collection of Persian curiosities being almost unique. Its 
immediate neighbours are Peru, which building will be 
erected in Lima later on, and Portugal. Then we come to 
Denmark. All these small countries are interesting, but our 
time is too limited to bestow upon them more than a 
passing glance. On the river, next to Great Britain, is 
the— 

Pavilion of Hungary, which, like so many others has welded 
into one harmonious whole many details of the most celebrated 
buildings of that country. The retrospective exhibition, with the 
reproduction of the room of St. Stephen, first king of Hungary, 
takes us far from this prosaic age to the days of heroes, martyrs, 
and doughty deeds. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina may be spoken of together, for though 
their buildings are separate, they are connected by a subterranean 
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passage. II is impossible to give a full description here, but 



PALACE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


visit in detail to these two buildings is recommended, for they 
form alone an almost complete exhibition. 
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The Pavilion of Austria. 


ll)i> 1 avilion is at a disadvantage on account of its larger 
and more stately neighbours. The architect is M. Baummm. 

, e f at '' ade is a reproduction of the celebrated Palais 
d Equitation ol Fischer, at Vienna. The side wing is a copy 
oi the Ho!burg, the Emperor’s residence, also by Fischer, 
and the success with which solid masonry has been imitated 
with the most superficial and composite materials is particularly 
worthy of notice. On the lower floor is a large “Brasserie,” 
whei e is dispensed the famous Dreher Viennese Beers, and this 
piactica! utilisation of the building will doubtless increase its 
popularity during the hot summer months. 

Next to this building is— 


The Pavilion of the United States. 


The architect, Mr. Coo/idgc , has taken his model from the 
Washington Capitol, and it is worthy of note that the 
building is essentially American, not simply in design, but 
also as concerns material ; wood, metal, flooring, artistic 
painting, and everything, even to the door locks and handles, 


being of American origin. The United States Government 
placed a large vessel at the disposition of Mr. Peck, the 
Chiel Commissary of the United States Department, to bring 
over to France the material for this structure and the 
various other portions of the American Department of the 
Exposition. 


The Pavilion of Turkey 

is next to that of Italy and was designed by a French artist, 
M. Dubuissou . The general ideas have been derived from 
the principal mosques and bazaars of Constantinople, and the 
lesult is a typical Oriental Palace of considerable artistic 
value and merit. 


The Pavilion of Italy. 

1 his building is a reproduction of the Church of St. Mark 
at Venice, and portions of the adjacent Doge’s Palace. The 
effect is characteristic and picturesque. The architects are 
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Carlo Ceppi and Salvadori. Italy has devoted approximately 
three millions of francs to her representation in the 1900 
Exposition. 

With this building we terminate our visit to the Exhibition of 
1900 the triumph of civilisation in all its branches ; a veritable 
festival of peace ; the Fair to which the whole world has looked 
forward with keen and wondering anticipation, but which, after 
October, will be among the memories of the past. We cannot 
close, however, without paying a tribute of admiration to the 
country, which in spite of recent trials and misfortunes, has 
given such a proof of strength. Whatever may be the faults 
of France, we can but bow in respect and wonder before her 
great industry, her marvellous power of recuperation, and her 
indomitable energy. 
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GUIDE TO PARIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

Cost of Visit — Dress — Luggage — Language—French Money — 
Weights and Measures—Cigars and Matches—Hotels and 
their Tariffs—The Sights of Paris: When and How to See 
Them. 

T HE first and perhaps the most important consideration in 
connection with a holiday in Paris is that of— 

Cost.—We therefore offer the intending visitor an approximate 
estimate of the cost of a Parisian holiday by a few of the methods 
and routes he is most likely to adopt. Our calculations may be 
fairly based on the inclusive rates and tariffs issued by the well- 
known excursion agents, Messrs. Cook, Messrs. Gaze, and others. 
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The independent traveller must, of course, be prepared for some 
increase on these prices, as they are obviously only possible 
where large parties are concerned. For ^'4 14s., second class, 
or j£5 ios. first class, either of the firms named offer travel to 
and from Paris, via Dieppe, omnibuses to and from the hotels, 
hotel accommodation, three day-carriage-drives (including one 
to Versailles), entrance fees to the sights visited, gratuities, &c., 
and the personal escort of a competent conductor throughout. 
The whole holiday extends over a week from departure to 
return. Within a pound or so it may therefore be fairly 
estimated that the same trip may be accomplished independently, 
always understanding that the sightseer avails himself of the 
daily carriage drives organised by these firms, as private 
carriages would of course entail a far greater expense. 

For the benefit of those who desire to act independently, and 
require further information than that which is to be obtained by 
the mere consultation of general rates and tariffs, we offer the 
following analysis : 


Travel to and from Paris, via Dieppe (first* 
class) • • • • • • • • 

Hotel accommodation for six days at, say, 
ios. per day 

Set of three carriage drives (as above) 
Omnibuses to and from station, fees at 

sights, hotel, &c., say. 

Sundries, say .. 

* If the short-sea route is adopted, this will increase 
the cost somewhat, as the Newhaven-Dieppe is the 
cheapest mute to the Continent. 


£ s. 
2 18 


a 

I 


o 

1 


o 10 

O TO 


d. 

3 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Approximate total outlay £7 19 3 


Dress.—The preparatory arrangements for a visit to Paris 
should be of the same nature exactly as those you would make 
for a few days’ sojourn in the nearest and most important city 
at home. It is the greatest mistake, and evidence of the worst 
possible taste, to get oneself up in tourist fashion ; and we 
frequently deplore the unfortunate impression our compatriots, 
convey to our elegant neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel by promenading the boulevards or driving through the 

* Bv travelling second class a saving of 16s. can be effected. 
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Champs Elysees with costumes such as would be suitable for 
shooting on Scotch moors, or exploring Central Africa ; while 
ladies, who cannot fail to be aware that Paris is the centre of the 
fashionable world, frequently put away before leaving all the 
attire they would wear on state occasions at home and appear 
in Paris dressed as one would expect only at some unimportant 
seaside resort or country village. 

These remarks may seem severe, but easy verification of their 
necessity is to be obtained at any point in Paris where English 
visitors most do congregate. 

Luggage. —An excellent rule is to take one suit or dress for 
travelling to Paris and for excursions in the surrounding country, 
such as Versailles, Fontainebleau, See .; and an entire change for 
use in the city itself, for the boulevards and for evening amuse¬ 
ments. For the rest, as a general rule, “one on and one off” 
will suffice, with an abundant supply of small articles of personal 
linen, &c. 

Language. —The pleasure and profit of a tour in any part of 
the Continent are, of course, greatly enhanced by familiarity 
with the language or languages of the various countries through 
which one passes, and this fact applies in a certain degree to a 
trip to Paris. It is, however, safe to assert that even utter 
ignorance of the French language need form no serious obstacle 
to a visit. If the arrangements of one of the Tourist firms be 
adopted, the visitor will not be called upon to exercise his 
knowledge of the language in any way, unless he chooses so to 
do, as all arrangements are made by the conductor, all the 
travelling companions are English-speaking people, and all the 
explanations of the various sights are given in English. The 
independent tourist may be occasionally inconvenienced, but he 
is never likely to find himself completely at a loss. During the 
journey the officials, the attendants at the buffets, &c., all speak 
English to a certain extent, or are so thoroughly conversant 
with the requirements of the tourist that little verbal intimation 
is required. On arrival in Paris, the cabman will only require 
the name of your hotel. At the hotel, if suitably chosen, all the 
attendants will speak English ; at the sights a little inconvenience 
may now and then be experienced, but as a rule the guardians 
are so used to the large numbers of English and American 
tourists passing through that they understand enough to give, 
by pointing and gesticulation, aided by a few words of English', 
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.ill tlie* information the traveller is likely to require. We have, 
however, added to the present edition of the guide— 

A Glossary of phrases and sentences, which have been care¬ 
fully chosen with a view to practical use during the journey 
and visit (.s<v p. 217). We suggest that the intending visitor 
should commit a few of these to memory before starting, or 
during the journey, and we venture to believe that if he is not 
afraid of using them freely, he will have little or no difficulty in 
making his way unaided and alone. 

If already acquainted with the language (at any rate to the 
degree usually attained at an average English school), the best 
companion is a pocket dictionary. 

Sightseeing. —I ndoiibledfy the best, easiest, and most eco¬ 
nomical method 0/ sightseeing in Paris is by the organised 
system of daily carriage drives arranged by the Tourist firms, 
Messrs. Ga/c and Messrs. Cook, starting from their respective 
offices, or even calling for you by previous arrangement at your 
hotel. Three drives (including one to Versailles) are given for 
Tims a comprehensive idea is obtained of all the principal 
features of interest within three days and at an inclusive and 
reasonable cost, avoiding all the annoyance of bargaining with 
cabdrivers, finding best ’bus and train routes, and payment of 
entrance fees. If the time devoted to any of the sights proves 
too restricted, the visit is easily repeated in the subsequent days 
of independent action during your stay, with the indisputable 
advantage of an acquired acquaintance with locality and situation. 

Those who object to “organised” sightseeing are recom¬ 
mended to make free use of the fiacre a Vhenrc (cab by the 
hour) system, grouping the more distant sights in suitable 
order, or adopting our practical itineraries. The cab can be 
discharged at points where several sights of interest are 
grouped in close proximity, or when protracted stay is involved, 
as in the case of picture galleries, See. Of course a bargain 
would have to he made for the Versailles trip, a fair price being 
2 - to 30 francs ; but details and useful hints concerning cab fares 
and conveyances will be found under respective headings later 
on. Those who object to either of the above methods on the 
ground of expense must necessarily lose much valuable time 
in finding suitable omnibus routes or walking from place to 
place, so that the economy effected proves rather a delusion 
in the end. 
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In any case, our daily programmes will be found useful bases 
of operation. 

Money. —The money and coinage of France will be found 
to be remarkably simple, inasmuch as the decimal system is 
adopted as a uniform method of reckoning not merely money, 
but weights, measures, and distances. In money the unit is 
the franc, a piece of silver resembling a shilling, and of the 
value of about pence English. The franc is divided into 
tenths and hundredths ; the bronze ten-centime piece being 
almost equivalent to an English penny, and the bronze five- 
centime piece or sou to a halfpenny. The ten-centime piece is 
often called a two-sous piece , the fifty-centime piece or hall- 
franc a ten-sons piece , the franc a twenty-sous piece, and the 
five-franc piece a hundred-sons piece. For ordinary purposes 
it is enough to remember that the ten centimes or two sous are 
about a penny, that there are twenty-five francs to the English 
sovereign, and that 100 francs are accordingly four pounds. 
The English five-pound note is worth 125 francs. The rate 
of exchange is always in favour of English coinage as com¬ 
pared with Continental money — thus the real value of £1 
English is about 28 centimes or 2^d. beyond the 25 francs at 
which it is generally reckoned in hotels and by shopkeepers. 

By a convention made between France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Greece, and Belgium, the gold and silver currency of these 
countries, in all of which the calculation of values is according 
to francs and centimes, are interchangeable. Thus Belgian or 
Swiss francs, and two-franc or five-franc, or gold five-, ten-, or 
twenty-franc pieces, pass current in Paris. Italian gold also 
passes current, also five-franc pieces, but not the lower values 
of Italian silver. A useful sheet is sold in the streets showing 
all coins valid or repudiated, with engravings of each. 

The following are the chief pieces of money in use in France, 
with their equivalents in English currency : 


Copper Coins. 

Written. 

♦The i centime piece 
♦The 2 centime piece 
The 5 centime piece or sou.. 5 c - • ■ 

The 10 centime or 2 sous piece 10 c... 


Approximate Value. 

£ farthing English 
^d. English, 
id. 
id. 


* These are rarely seen by the tourist, being chietly used in the markets and 
amongst the very poor classes. 
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Silver Coins. 


The 50 centime, 10 sous, or £ 

franc piece.5° c -- nearly 5d. 

The franc or 20 sous piece .. 1 fr. .. ,, lod. (9§d.) 

The 2 franc or 40 sous piece 2 fr. .. is. 7d. 

The5l’rancor piece of 100 sous 5 fr- •• 4 s - 

Gold Coins. 

The 10 franc piece. 10 fr. .. 8 shillings. 

The 20 franc piece.20 fr. .. 16 shillings. 

The 25 franc piece. 25 fr. .. 1 pound sterling. 

The 50 franc piece. 50 fr. .. £2. 

The 100 franc piece .. .. 100 fr. .. £4. 


The livre sterling is the English sovereign. Though the rate 
of exchange varies, the average value of the English sovereign 
is about 25 fr. 10 c., occasionally rising to 25 fr. 15 c., or even 
25 fr. 25 c.; but the general method at the hotels and in shops 
is to give for it only 25 francs, and 125 for a £5 note. This 
makes a little extra benefice for the hotel proprietor or shop¬ 
keeper. The premium, however, may be obtained by changing 
at an} r exchange or “tourist office” in the city. We presume 
it is hardly necessary to caution the tourist to beware of 
accepting the gold louis, or napoleon, value 20 francs, as 
representing an English sovereign (25 francs); and never to put 
down an English sovereign in payment without calling atten¬ 
tion to the fact that it is a sovereign, or it may be complacently 
accepted as a louis, change given accordingly, and adjustment 
is then rather more possible than probable. 

Weights and Measures.—The decimal system is also followed 
in the measurement of length, surface, and solidity, and in the 
estimation of weight. For the measure of length the unit is 
the metre , the ten-millionth part of the spherical distance from 
the pole to the equator ; and its square and cube are taken as 
standards of surface and capacity. The metre may be com¬ 
pared with the English yard, to which it approximates. It is 
somewhat longer than the yard, measuring 39^ inches, or in 
decimals, 39'37i inches. The decametre is 10 metres, or almost 
it yards ; the kilometre, 1,000 metres, by which distances are 
measured, may be taken as § of a mile. Thus by multiplying a 
distance stated in kilometres by five and dividing the product 
by eight, we get the distance in English miles. The miriam^tre, 
or length of 10,000 metres, makes 6^ English miles. Going 
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downward Irom the metre we have the decimetre, or iothofa 
mc'tre, about 3f inches, and the centimetre, f of an inch. The 
square metre (metre carre) comprises of a square yard, and 
the square kilometre (kilometre carre) of a square mile. 

In weight the unit is the gramme, equal to about 15^ grains 
avoirdupois ; so that ro grammes are equal to about \ of an 
ounce. The kilogramme (or 1,000 gramme weight) is that by 
which meat, groceries, &e., are generally sold, one kilogramme 
being equal to 2^ lbs. avoirdupois. Thus 10 kilogrammes are 22 
Knglish pounds. For heavier weights there are the Quintal 
metnque , equal to 220^ lbs. avoirdupois, or within 3^ lbs. of two 
cwt. The tonneau, approximating to the English ton, is 2,200 
lbs. English. 

For the usual measure of capacity the litre is taken, approxi¬ 
mating to the English quart—it contains if pints. The hectolitre, 
or measure of 100 litres, equals 22 gallons. Wine is frequently 
sold by the litre, and a litre will about represent the quart bottle. 

Tobacco, Cigars, &c.—Tobacco being a Government monopoly 
m France, one is obliged to smoke the productions of the “Regie,” 
or pay exorbitant rates for foreign importations. Tobacco shops 
are numerous, and easily distinguished at night-time by a red 
lamp almost invariably hung over the doorway. Cigarettes are 
obtainable in packets of 20 from 30 centimes per packet and 
upwards. The lightest quality, being made from Turkish 
tobacco, is called the Vizier, and may be had in packets from 70 
centimes or from one franc. Cigars are obtainable at all prices, 
from one sou upwards, a fair sort being the Manilla Cheroot, 
which is sold at 20 centimes. Londrcs are also good quality, 
and are generally sold at about 30 centimes, though, of course, 
much higher prices are paid when purchasing at restaurants, 
bars, cafes, or hotels. There are a few establishments, autho¬ 
rised by Government, where foreign tobacco may be obtained ; 
one of the most important and convenient is situated on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, close to the entry to the Grand Hotel. 

The confirmed smoker would do well to carry a fair supply 
of his favourite weed or mixture for use during his holiday, 
understanding, of course, that this must be done subject to the 
observations made elsewhere concerning the Douane or customs 
on entry into the country Anyway, the visitor is surely justified 
in having a fair advance supply in his pockets, though the 
question of quantity is naturally one of some elasticity. 



ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 
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Matches, Fusees, &c.— 1 hese articles also form a Government 
monopoly, and the quality supplied is vastly inferior to that 
obtainable in almost any other part of Kurope. 


Tariff of Paris Cab Fares. 

Showing the Fakes, by Distance and by Time, of Public 
Vehicles of Various Classes. 


Ill 

the Interior of Paris. 


Beyond the Fortifications. 

From 6 morning summer half- 
year (April 1 to Sept. 30), and 
From 7 morning winter half- 
year (Oct. l to March 31) to 
12.30 midnight. ' 

From 12.30 
midnight to 6 
morn, from 
April 1 to Sept. 
30, and 7 morn, 
from Oct. 1 to 

Bois de Boulogne and 
Bois de Vincennes, &c., 
from 6 morning to mid¬ 
night summer, or to 10 
night winter. 

March 31. 

Ke- 

Disch. 

Luggage 

outside 

cab. 




Drivers 
to lake 
hirer’s 

.ire bound 
up at the 
esidence. 

turning 
in car¬ 
riage 

at 

Fortifi¬ 

cations. 

C'AllS AM) FLYS 
PLYING IN THE 
PUBLIC STREETS 
AND AT RAIL¬ 
WAY STATIONS. 

By the 
drive 
or 

‘course.’ 

By the 
hour. 

By the 
drive 
or 

‘course.’ 

By the 
hour. 

Drive 

and 

time. 

Return 
fare to 
driver. 

Pack¬ 

ages. 

Seating 2 ., 

fr. c. 

1 50 

fr. c. 

2 0 

fr. c. 

2 25 

fr. c. 

2 50 

fr. c. 

2 50 

fr. c. 

1 p. 25 c. 

Seating 4 .. 

2 0 

2 50 1 

2 50 

^ 75 

2 75 

1 0 

2 p. 50 c. 

Landau seating 
4, or Omnibus 
seating 6 

| 2 50 

_ 

3 0 

3 0 

3 50 

3 0 

2 0 



Cabs taken by the hour, if kept five minutes after, are paid for the quarter ; 
or if that time has elapsed, the half-hour is counted. Thus, an hour and five 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, 2 fr. 50 c. ; an hour and twenty minutes, or 
an hour and a half, 3 fr., the price per hour being 2 fr. A poutboirc is 
invariably added, the amount of which depends entirely upon the fare, but is 
generally counted at 50 c. the hour. 

All packages placed in the interior of the cab are free of charge, but for those 
placed on the top an extra fee of 25 c. each is demanded. 

Hotels and their Tariffs. 

The following are selected with a view of showing some of 
the best representative houses of each grade. The tariffs were 
supplied by the hotel proprietors themselves, but as changes are 
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of constant occurrence, we can, of course, assume no responsi¬ 
bility for their absolute accuracy. The visitor is recommended 
also to peruse the remarks as to accommodation on pp. 59-60. 
Prices are, of course, much higher during Exhibitions. 


Hotels and Addresses. 

CA 

s s 

-t-j 

os 2* 

i d 

v? — 3 

it 0 £ 

-0 

t i « 

oi 

'sJ 

e 

■QJ 

Inclusive 

0 s 

;V 

hH 

sr re 

U 

g -2 5 


Rate. 



23 

| J 

—1 



Grand Hotel, 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 


''Upper rooms 
from 2ofr. perdav 

Bvd. des Capucines .. 

5.00 

2.00 

500 

8.00 

1.00 


with 3 meals, by 

Hotel Continental, < 

S.oo 

2.00 

S.oo 

7.00 



special arrange- 

Rue de Castiglione | 

Electr 

ic Lig 

ht incl 

uded. 



ment made in ad- 

Hotel Terminus, 





vance, at either of 
v these hotels. 

Gare St. Lazare .. 







Hotel Meurice, f 

S.oo 

2.00 

carte 

6.00 

1.0 ) 

1 \Vith2meals,from 

Rue de Rivoli .. j 

Electr 

ic Lig 

ht 1 fr. 

per day 

- 16 fr. per day for 
(upper rooms. 

Hotel Mirabeau, 




Rue de la Paix 

6.00 

2.00 

carte 

6.00 



Hotel Central, ) 

Rue du Louvre .. j 
Hotel St. James and Albany, 

4.00 

1.50 

4.00 

5.00 


( with 2 meals,from 
( 15 fr. per day. 

Rue St. Honore .. 

Hotel Normandy, 

4.00 

1.50 

4.00 

5-to 

1.50 

ditto. 

Rue de l’Echelle .. 

Hotel Binda, 

5.00 

1.50 

4.00 

5.00 

1.00 

ditto. 

Rue de l’Echelle .. .. 

5.00 

1.50 

carte 

6.00 



ditto. 

Hotel du Louvre, 



Rue de Rivoli 

Hotel de Lille and D'Albion. 

5.00 

2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

•• 

ditto. 

Rue St. Honore .. 

Hotel Deux Mondes, 

4.00 

1.50 

4.00 

6.50 

•• 

ditto. 

Avenue de l’Opera 

Hotel Dominici, 

5.00 

2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

1.50 

ditto. 

Rue Castiglione 

Hotel Burgundy, 

5.00 

1.50 

4.00 

6.00 

•• 

ditto. 

S, Rue Duphot 

Hotel St. Petersbourg, 

365 

1.50 

3 00 

4.00 

• • 

io fr. 65 c., or 8/6. 

Rue Caumartin .. 

Hotel London & New York 

4.00 

1.50 

300 

4.00 


11 fr., or 8/9. 

Place du Havre .. 
Hotel St. Augustin, ) 

Ruede la Pepiniere.. - 
(near St. Lazare station) 1 

4.00 

1.50 

3.00 

4.00 


ditto. 

3-65 

1.50 

3.00 

4.00 


10 fr. 65 c., or 8/6. 

Hotel Pasquier, 1 







Rue Pasquier .. L 

3-65 

r.50 

3.00 

4.00 



ditto. 

(near Madeleine) ) 



Hotel du Palais, 







Avenue Coins la Reine 

Hotel de Malte, 

3-65 

1.50 

3.00 

4.00 


ditto. 

Rue Richelieu 

Hotel de Calais 

3-65 

1.50 

300 

4.00 


ditto. 

5 . Rue des Capucines.. 

Hotel du Pavilion, 

5.00 

1.50 

3.00 

4.00 


io fr. 

Rue de l'Echiquier 

Hotel du Rhone. 

2.50 

4.00 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

2.50 

4.00 

3.00 


9 fr. 50 e., or 7/7. 

8 fr. and upwards. 
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Days and Hours 


TO THE 


Monuments, Palaces, Museums, Galleries, 


Name. 

Address. 

Days and Time for 
Visiting. 

Arc de Triomphe. 

Place de l’Etoile . 

Daily from 9 a.m. till dusk.. 

Archives Nationales .... 

bo, Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois 

Daily from 10 a.m. till 3 
p.m. 

Bibliotheque de l'Ecole de Medicine 

Place de l’Ecole. 

Daily 11 a.m. till 5 and 7.30 
till 10 p.m. 

Bibliotheque Nationale. 

3, Rue Colbert . 

Daily 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 

Bourse (Exchange). 

Place de la Bourse .... 

Daily 12 a.m. till 3 p.m. 

Catacombs of Paris. 

Place Denfert-Rochereau 

First and Third Saturday of 
each Month 

Cluny Museum. 

Boulevard St. Germain . 

Daily 11 a.m. till 4 p.m 
(Mondays excepted) 

Conservatoire des Arts-et-Metiers 

Square of same name .. 

Sundays, Tuesday's, and 
Thursdays, 10 a.mAill 4 p.m 

Conservatoire de Musique . 

15, Faubg. Poissionniere 

Mondays and Thursdays 
12 till 4 p.m. 

„ ,, (Musical Library) 

II 

Daily 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts . 

14, Rue Bonaparte .... 

Daily 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 
(Sundays 12 till 4 ) 

Eiffel Tower. 

Champ de Mars. 

Daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 


Exhibition. 

Garde-Meubles 

Gobelins. 

Imprimerie Nationale 


103, £)uai d'Orsay. 

Avenue cles Gobelins.... 
87, Rue Vieille du Temple 


Daily from 8 a.m. 

Daily 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 
(Mondays excepted) 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 
1 till 3 p.m. 

Thursdays only at 2 p.m. 
prompt 


Invalides (Hotel des) . 
Musee d’Artillerie 

Jardin d’Acclimatation 


Esplanade of same name 


Daily 12 till 4 p.m. 


If 

Bois de Boulogne 


Daily 9 a.m. till dusk 


Jardin des Plantes— 

“ Menagerie ”...., 
“ Conservatories” 


“ Natural History Collections” 


-Place Walhubert 



Daily 11 a.m. till 4 p.m. 
(summer till 5 p.m.) 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 1 till 4 p'.m. 

11 a.m. till 3 p.m. daily 
except Mondays and Wed¬ 
nesdays 
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>f Admission 

. HIEF 

Si, 

gardens and Sights of the City of Paris. 


sii 

c. 


Remarks. 


Fine panoramic view of the City. Fee to guardian 


Closed on Sundays and also August ist to October 15th 


Admission by special permission obtainable from the Hotel de Ville (left- 
hand entrance, escalio D., office of Directory and Treasury on first floor) 
or with Excursion parties organised by one of the Tourist Agencies 


^ Saturdays erm ' SS ^° n ° n Mondays * Wednesdays, and Fridays. Closed 
Very fine collection of Musical Instruments.. 


“‘miles d “ancT ° f Paris and ““rounding country for forty- 


Famous Tapestry Manufactory 


By permission of the Director 


[his does not apply to the Tomb of Napoleon (which see) 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Ldmission 1 fr.; Sundays and Thursdays half-price 


For 

I Descriptive 
Details, 
see Page— 


10S 


122-124 


163-167 


111-114 

See Special 
Section 


170-172 


116- 117 

117- 120 

175 and 209 


174-175 
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Days and Hours 

TO THE 

Monuments, Palaces, Museums, Galleries, 


Name. 


Jardin des Plantes (con til.)- 
“ Botanical Gardens” .. 


Louvre (Museum and Galleries) . 

Luxembourg (Modern Paintings) 

Mus6e Carna valet. 

Musee Grevin (Waxworks). 

Notre Dame . 

„ (Treasury) . 

Palais de Justice. 

Pantheon . 


Address. 


Place Walhubert 
Rue de Rivoli 


Boulevard St. Michel 


Saint Chapelle 


Tobacco Manufactory 


Tomb of Napoleon I. 


Trocadero 


Rue de Sevigne. 

10, Boul. Montmartre . 
Square of same name. 


Boulevard du Palais. 
Boulevard St. Michel 


Palais de Justice 


Quai d’Orsay 


Hotel des Invalides 


Champ de Mars. 


Fontainebleau (Palace & Forest of). 
Sevres Porcelain Factory. 


St. Denis .. 
St. Germain 


Versailles . Village of same name 


Rail to Fontainebleau 
Village of same name 


Village of same name 
Village of same name 


Days and Time for 
Visiting. 


Daily and all day 


Daily 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. (Mon¬ 
days excepted) 

Daily 9 a.m. till 4 
(summer till 5 p.m.) 

Sundays and Thursdays. 


p.m. 


Daily 1 till 11 p.m. 


Daily 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. 


Daily (Sundays excepted) 
10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 

Daily 10 a.m. till 4 
(Sundays excepted) 


p.m. 


Daily 10 a.m. till 4 
(Mondays excepted) 


p.m. 


Daily 11 a.m. till 4 p.m. or 
5 in summer (Mondays 
excepted) 

Thursdays only 10 a.m. till 
12 , and '2 till 4 p.m. 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs¬ 
days, and Fridays, 12 till 3 
p.m., or summer months 
till 4 p.m., excepting Wed¬ 
nesdays and Saturdays 


Aquarium and Concert Hall, 
daily 9 till 11 a.m. and 1 till 
5 p.m. (winter months till 
4 p.m. only) 

Daily 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 


Daily 12 till 4 p.m. 

Workshops: Mondays,Thurs¬ 
days and Saturdays 


Daily 10 a.m. till 5 p.m. 


Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, 10.30 a.m. till 
5 p.m. (winter till 4 p.m.) 
Daily (Mondays excepted) 
11 a.m. till 5 p.m. (winter 
till 4 p.m.) 









































Admission 

EF 

rdens and Sights of the City of Paris—continued. 


Remarks. 


For 

Descriptive 
Details, 
see Page— 


ndays and winter months 10 a.m. till 4 p.m 


174 

126-139 


168-169 


dies and Souvenirs of the Revolution. 

imission 2 frs.; Sundays 1 fr.; children half-price. 
Orchestra afternoon and evening . 


144-146 


84 

155-158, 208 
157 


le dome and vaults are not now shown to visitors unless by special 
permission obtained in advance . 


172-173 

158-159 


H4-116 


ITO 


ite official summer residence of the Court and actually of the President 
tecial permission required to visit workshops 


ithedral and Royal Tombs. 

ilace, Forest, and celebrated Terrace. By carriage or rail 


dace, Museums, Galleries, Trianons, State Carriages, &c. 


176-191 
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Consulates and Embassies. 


English Embassy 
U.S. America Embassy 
Chancellerie 
Consulate 
Russian 
German 
Belgian 
Italian 
Spanish 
Swiss 
Turkish 


39, Faubourg St. Honore. 

24, Avenue Kleber. 

59, Rue Galilee. 

36, Avenue de l’Opera. 

79, Rue de Grenelle. 

78, Rue de Lille. 

38, Rue du Colysee 
73, Rue de Grenelle. 

34, Rue de Courcelles. 

15, Rue Marignan. 

10, Rue de Presbourg (Consulate, 
31, Place St. Ferdinand). 


Physicians. 

Dr. A. S. Clarke, 2, Rue Cambaceres. 1.30 to 3.30. 

Dr. B. T. Deering, 3, Rue Godot-de-Mauroi, near the 
Madeleine. 1 to 3. Tele., 242,63. 

Dr. J. Faure-Miller, 28, Rue de Matignon. 

Dr. Roland Faure-Miller, 8, Rue Miromesnil. 

Dr. E. L. Gros, 18, Rue de Clement-Marot. 2 to 4. Tele., 

542 , 83 . ^ , 

Dr. Alan Herbert, 18, Rue Duphot. 1.30 to 3. 

Dr. Landolt (Oculist), 4, Rue Volney. 4 to 6, Saturdays 
excepted. 

Dr. A. A. Warden, 60, Avenue d’lena. Tele., 540,64. Mon¬ 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, 6, Rue Piccini, 2 to 4. Tele., S 3 2 i 7 l - 

Homoeopathic. 

Dr. Heermann de Hundtermark, 7, Rue Rouget-de-Lisle. 

3 to 5 - 


Railway and Postal Time. 

It should be borne in mind that, in most Continental towns, 
the railway and postal authorities and other public bodies 
observe Euvopcan or Greenwich, and not the local, time. If this 
fact be lost sight of, the arrangements of visitors may be very 
seriously interfered with. 

Readers who may chance to discover any inaccuracy in this 
handbook, are respectfully requested to inform the Publishers, 
with a view to rectification in future editions, 







THE “TAMISE.” 

(Newhaven and Dieppe Route.) 


CHAPTER 

HOW TO GET TO PARIS ; AND WHAT IS 
TO BE SEEN ON THE WAY. 

Advantages and pleasures of the trip—Old style travelling and 
new—Routesfrom London to Paris. I. The Dover and Calais 
Koute. II. I he Folkestone and Boulogne Route III The 
Newhaven and Dieppe Route. IV. The Southampton and 
Havre Route—The Thames Service to Boulogne. 

T7OR all who desire a thorough change at a small expenditure 
± of time in travelling, there can be no more direct and 
practical way of attaining their object than by a trip to the 
hrench capital. So soon as the traveller has left the Channel 
between himself and his native land, he finds himself amid 
entirely new surroundings. The dress, the manners and 
customs of the people among whom he has alighted—in so far 
as he obtains a flying view of them from the railway carriage 
windows—the names inscribed above the shops and ware- 
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houses, all have the impression of novelty. He even feels 
inclined, like the humorous author of “ Paul Pry,” to express 
his astonishment at hearing the little children speak French 
with such facility, and to marvel how they could have acquired 
the foreign language so early. Whether the names “our 
lively neighbours ” and “ the mercurial Gaul ” habitually 
applied to the French nation, or whether the popular epithet, 
Giddy Paris, are altogether warranted, may be open ques¬ 
tions , but certain it is, that a livelier trip, or one more full 
of amusement and variety, than a visit to Paris, be it ever 
so biief, can scarcely be taken. The visitor in Paris finds 
himself surrounded on all sides with objects of historical, 
antiquarian and artistic interest; so much so, that the difficulty 
m his mind arises generally from the great number of things to 
be seen, and the small amount of time at his disposal in which 
to see them. There are the Louvre, the Hotel de Cluny, the 
Luxembourg, the Invalides, and a dozen other attractions all 
appealing to him at the same time. There are the churches 
11 <Mn Notre Dame to St. Roch to be done, in the orthodox fashion, 
and old and new Paris to be explored, the quays and the boule¬ 
vards with their manifold attractions, not to speak of theatres 
and other places of amusement. Indeed the visitor may in many 
cases feel inclined to follow the example of the famous old dame 
of the ballad, who sat down in sheer desperation at the un¬ 
conscionable task set her to do, and looked at it in utter bewilder¬ 


ment as to where to begin. 

We shall endeavour to direct the visitor as far as possible how 
to economise his time, and to turn the few days to which, in 
most cases, the tourist’s stay in Paris is limited, to the best 
account. One advantage the visitor will speedily appreciate, 
namely that Paris, compared with London, covers a compara¬ 
tively small area, and that it is fairly easy, by means of the nume¬ 
rous services of omnibuses and tramcars that ply along the 
boulevards and in the principal streets to get over the ground 
speedily and agieeably. As the various routes are, moreover, 
inscribed on the vehicles, even the traveller ignorant of the 
language can easily avail himself of them ; but he must take care 
that the car or omnibus he hails is going to, not coming from, 
the destination he wishes to reach. Of the divisions of Paris 
and the readiest method of finding one’s way through the 
capital, we shall have to speak later on. 
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In the first place, it will be necessary to speak of the various 
ways of reaching Paris ; and here it is curious to contiast the 
present facilities for travel with the old jog-trot methods of 
past days. Leaving out of the question those remote times 
—almost pre-historic now — when a sailing packet conveyed 
passengers between the English and French shores, as a “ hoy 
took them to Margate, the journey was a sufficiently tedious one, 
even under the auspices of the General Steam Navigation Com- 
panv, in connection with the Paris diligence and the Dover 
stagecoach. Now “Paris in eight hours’’ is an every-day 
experience, and we breakfast in the English and dine in the 
French metropolis as a matter of course. 

We will now proceed to give the principal routes and rates, 
commencing by a condensed and practical table of fares and 
services between London and Paris. As changes are made 
occasionally both in times and fares, the table is only given 
as approximately correct, and should be verified by reference to 
the official time tables of the companies concerned. 


LONDON TO PARIS. 


FARES, SERVICES, AND TIME TABLES BY ALL ROUTES. 


No. 1 .- By Dover and Calais 
( 5 .E. & C.R.) 

(3 Express Services daily.) 

£ s. cl. 

Single Tares,} ist class .. .. 2 16 2 
available I and class .. 1 19 2 

for f 3rd class ( night 
Seven Days.) service only) r 5 6 


No. 2 .—By Folkestone and Boulogne 
(S.E. & C.R.) 

(2 lixecl Day Services.) 

£ s. d. 


Single Fares, 
available 
for 

Seven Days. 


rst class .. .. 2 10 

2nd class.. .. r 14 
3rd class (after¬ 
noon service 
only) .. .. 1 2 


o 

8 

9 


Return Fare available by EITHER of the above routes and valid for one 
month : ist class, £4 14s. gd.; and class, £3 8s, rod. ; 3rd class, £2 os. (3rd class 
tickets are available by afternoon and night services only). 

Return fares, available by the Boulogne route only and valid lor one month : 
1st class, £^ 7s. lod. . 2nd class, ^3 3s. ; 3rd class, £r 17s. sd. (3rd class tickets 
are available by afternoon service only). 


Special Cheap Excursion Fares. 

Excursions take place every Friday and Saturday during the time the Exhibition 
is open; also at Easter, Whitsuntide, August Bank Holiday, and on the 
occasion of any Special Fete the exact dates being announced about 14 days 
in advance. 

Fares. 

Return (available for 14 days) 


1st class. 2nd class. 3rd class. 
£2 18 4 £t 17 6 £1 10 0 
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TIME TABLES. 



Dav 

Mail. 


1, 2 cl. 

London to Paris. 


Leave Charing Cross .. 

a. m. 

9 0 

Cannon Street . 

9 5 

„ Holborn Viaduct 


„ St. Paul’s 


.1 Victoria .. 


» Folkestone Harbour 


Arrive at Dover .. 

>o 45 

Leave Dover 

1 1 5 

„ Calais (Care Mar.) 

1 15 

,, Boulogne 


Arrive at Amiens 


Leave Amiens 


Arrive at Paris (Nord).. 

•4 55 

Paris to London. 


Leave Paris (Nord) 

9 30 

Arrive at Amiens 

Leave Amiens 

„ Boulogne 

:: 

Arrive at Calais (Care Mar.) . 

1 0 

Leave Calais (Uare Mar.) 

110 

„ Dover 

3 5 

,, Folkestone Harbour 


Arrive at Charing Cross 

4 55 

„ Cannon Street 

4 48 

„ Victoria .. 

4 5 ° 

St. Paul's .. 


„ Holborn Viaduct .. 

4 50 


* Luncheon C 


Boulogne 

Express. 

Day 

Service. 

Special 

Service. 

■M , 

£2 

1, 2 cl. 

1, 2 cl. 

L 2 . 3 

1, 2,3 

a.m. 

a.m. 

p.111. 

p.m. 

10 0 

11 0 

2 45 

9 0 

• • 

• • 


9 5 

• * 

ii 0 

f , 

. . 

• * 

11 2 

, . 

. . 

• * 

11 0 

, , 

. . 

11 40 

• • 

4 35 

• * 

« . 

12 50 

, . 

10 50 

, , 

1 0 

f . 

11 0 

, • 

3 0 

• 1 

1 31 

2 20 

• • 

7 24 

2 12 

*4 10 

5 12 

. • 

3 45 

4 15 

5 «7 

. • 

3 50 

5 50 

7 0 

II 10 

1 

5 5 o 

10 30 

11 So 

1 

3 .10 

9 0 

12 6 

» -5 

, , 

10 46 

*12 2b 

r 3 ° 

, * 

10 51 

2 IS 


7 4 ° 

12 33 

• • 

3 40 


1 20 

• • 

3 45 


1 40 

• * 

5 4 ° 


3 40 

4 10 

, . 

9 35 

• * 

5 5 o 

7 35 

11 15 

5 4 ° 

:: 

7 30 

:: 

5 32 


ar Express. 


Paris, vi^ Newhaven, Dieppe, and Rouen. 

J wo express services daily. 1 ime occupied, about g hours. Sea passage, about 

3 j hours. 

Fares. ist class. 2nd class. 3rd class. 

Single (available lor seven days) .. .. £1 14 7 £1 5 7 £0 18 7 

Return (available for one month).. .. T.z 18 3 £2 2 3 £l 13 3 


Special Cheap Excursion Fares. 

These Excursions take place at irregular intervals—notably at Easter Whit¬ 
suntide, August Bank Holiday, and on the occasion of any Special Fete— the 
exact dates are announced about 14 days in advance. 

Fares. 1st class. 2nd class. 3rd class. 

Return (available for 14 days) .. ,, 19 3 ^1 IO 3 <5 0 

These facilities are granted at more frequent intervals from the North of 
England. The cheap tickets will also be issued by night service every Friday 
and Saturday during the whole period of the Paris Exhibition of jgco. 
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TIME TABLES. 
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London to Paris. 

Leave Victoria (West End) (L.B. & S.C.R.) 
„ Clapham Junction „ 


„ London Bridge (City) 

„ East Croydon .. 

„ Brighton .. 

„ Newhaven Harbour .. 

„ Dieppe . 

Arrive at Rouen (R.D.) 

„ Paris (St. Lazare) 

Paris to London. 

Leave Paris (St. Lazare) 

„ Rouen (R.D.) 


„ Dieppe. 

„ Newhaven Harbour .. 

Arrive at Brighton 
„ East Croydon 

„ London Bridge (City) (L.B. & S.C.R.).. 

„ Victoria (West End) ,, 


Fares 

From 


One fixed service every week-day. Time occupied, 

London, Single (available for 7 days) 

„ Return (available for 1 month) 
Bournemouth, Single (available for 7 days) 

„ Return (available for 1 month)" 
Weymouth, Single (available for 7 days) .. 

„ Return (available for 1 month) .. 

Yeovil, Single (available for 7 days) .. 

„ Return (available for x "month) .. 

Exeter (Queen Street), Single (available for 7 davs) 
„ Return (available for x month) 

Plymouth, via Exeter, Single (available for 7 days) 
„ Return (available for x month) 
Southampton, Single (available for 7 days).. 

„ Return (available for 1 month) 


I, 2 Cl. 

1. 2, 3 cl. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

10 0 

8 50 


8 57 

10 0 

9 0 

10 20 

g 20 

10 30 

• . 

11 30 

xo 40 

p.m. 

a.m. 

3 34 

3 54 

4 49 

5 9 

6 55 

7 15 

a.m. 

p.m. 

10 0 

9 0 

ir 57 

11 16 

p.m. 

a.m. 

1 15 

12 55 

5 30 

6 0 

6 15 


6 44 

7 22 

7 5 

7 4 ° 

7 5 

7 50 

* & S. W. R. 

about 14 hours. 

1st class. 

2nd class. 

£1 T 3 10 

£1 4 10 

£2 16 8 

£2 0 8 

£1 15 10 

£ 1 6 0 

£3 5 0 

£2 3 2 

£2 1 4 

£i 9 io 

£3 9 8 

£2 10 2 

£2 14 4 

A 1 10 2 

£3 9 2 

£2 9 II 

4.2 10 4 

£1 15 1 

£4 5 2 

£2 19 2 

£2 19 2 

£2 0 7 

£5 1 2 

£3 8 8 

£1 10 10 

.41 2 ro 

£2 11 8 

4 x 17 8 


TIME TABLES. 


London to Paris. 

Every week-day. 

1. 2 cl. 

Paris to London. 

Every week-day. 

1, 2 cl. 

Waterloo Station .. dep. 

Southampton .. .. ,, 

Havre . . 

Rouen .air. 

Paris (St. Lazare).. 

p.m. 

9 50 
a.m. 

12 13 

8 15 

9 33 
11 30 

Paris (St. Lazare) .. dep. 

Rouen . 

Havre.. 

Southampton. 

Waterloo Station .. arr. 

p.m. 

6 52 

9 23 
11 45 
a.m. 

6 50 

9 45 


Restaurant Car attached to the 6.52 p.m. Paris to Havre. 

Paris passengers are conveyed free by an omnibus between the steamer and 
the railway station at Havre. 
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Routes from London to Paris. 

It will be seen by this table that there are four routes by 
which Paris is reached from London. I. By Dover and Calais. 
II. By Folkestone and Boulogne. III. By Newhaven and Dieppe, 
and IV. By Southampton and Havre. We shall take each in turn, 
lor each has its own advantages and distinctive features. 

I. Dover and Calais to Paris. 

Distance from London about 283 miles. Detailed tables of 
this and all other services referred to will be found on pp. 19-21. 

There are two services daily, and one night service. The 
latter is recommended for those who wish to effect economy, 
inasmuch as cheap return tickets are issued, available for the 
night service only, during the Summer season. It is, of course, 
more pleasant to travel by day, but it is also more expensive ; 
and after allowing a few hours in the morning on arrival for 
rest, a good part of the following day is still available for sight¬ 
seeing, so that valuable time is gained. 

The first part of the journey can be performed either by the 
South-Eastern or by the London, Chatham, and Dover Company’s 
line. We will take the South-Eastern route first. The train, on 
leaving Charing Cross terminus, crosses the Thames, and after 
forming a junction with the South-Western Railway at Waterloo, 
the line runs round in the form of a bow and re-crosses the 
Thames, at the second or City terminus, in Cannon Street. The 
traveller then again crosses the Thames, and is soon flying past 
New Cross, and so under and through the lofty range of hills 
crowned by the Crystal Palace. Presently the train rushes 
past Chiselhurst, one of the most charming spots in the environs 
of London, and celebrated as the place where Napoleon IIP, 
Emperor of the French, ended his stormy and eventful life. 
We presently pass Tunbridge Junction, a few miles south of 
which lies Tunbridge Wells. 

From Tunbridge the railway runs in a completely straight 
line to Ashford ; and so through the breezy chalk downs until 
Dover town station is reached. Here tickets are generally 
inspected ; and presently the train is again in motion, and glides 
slowly and smoothly to the Admiralty Pier, alongside which the 
steamer is moored. Many tourists proceed by an earlier train 
instead of waiting for the “ Boat Express.” In this case we 
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may first go on board and secure berths by placing our hand- 
luggage on the beds or couches, or in the cabins selected, and 
then proceed to inspect the ancient town of— 

Dover. 

Dover lies in a hollow between two tall ranges of cliffs, the 
hill at the eastern extremity being crowned by the castle, while 
that at the western end has become famous through “Shake¬ 
speare’s Cliff,” the subject of the well-known lines in King Lear. 
The town consists chiefly of three long streets, of which Snargate 
Street is the most important. From the earliest times it has 
been a place of great consequence, chiefly from its position at 
the narrowest part of the straits between England and France. 
The castle, in whose barracks there is accommodation for three 
thousand to four thousand troops, is built at an elevation of 320 
feet above the sea. It has been greatly strengthened, the whole 
cliff on which it stands having been tunnelled out with passages 
and casemates, and a huge magazine added, hewn out of the 
solid rock. The Norman Keep, and Constable’s and Peveril’s 
Towers, are the points most worthy of inspection. Here also is 
the brass cannon presented to King Henry VIII. by the Emperor 
Charles V., and somewhat oddly named “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Pocket Pistol.” Its quaint Low German inscription has been 
rendered into English— 

“ Load me well, and keep me clean, 

I’ll carry a ball to Calais Green.” 

Dover witnessed the landing of Charles II. at the Restoration in 
1660 ; and it was Dover that was first threatened by Napoleon 
when he assembled his army on the heights of Boulogne, after 
the rupture of the short peace of Amiens. The harbour has been 
greatly improved of late years, and the building of the magnificent 
Admiralty Pier has been a great boon to travellers. Formerly 
the steamers could only enter the harbour at high tide ; and at 
other times the landing and embarkation was by means of small 
boats, which materially added to the discomforts of the journey. 
The steamers now embark their passengers on either side of the 
pier according to the tide and weather. 

After a comfortable dinner and a leisurely stroll along the sea 
front we may go on board the steamer and settle down comfortably 
in our berths, before the mail, with its crowd of passengers, comes 
rattling down to the Quay alongside the boat at about 11 p.m. 
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A very short delay is necessary for the transfer of baggage, 
then the gangways are hauled up and the shrill whistle announces 
our departure. The paddles give a few fitful turns, presently 
settling down to steady and regular revolutions, and our channel 
experiences commence. If travelling by day service, a crowd 
of seaside visitors is generally assembled on the pierhead, and 
with a frantic waving of handkerchiefs we bid farewell for a 
time to our island home. It is well worth while to remain on deck 
and watch the receding panorama of the town and the majestic 
cliffs of Dover ; both the heights and the castle are seen to best 
advantage at a distance oi about half a mile from the shore, and 
when lit up by the morning sun, or by the silvery light of a 
moonlit sky, the view is one of singular beauty. 

The Passage across Channel. 

The distance between Dover and Calais is just over twenty- 
two miles. Under very favourable conditions of weather, wind, 
and tide, this distance has been accomplished under the hour ; 
but the average passage may be taken at about an hour and 
twenty minutes from pier to pier. The new and splendid 
boats, such as the Empress, the Cnlais-Douvres , the Victoria , 
the Calais, the Lord Warden, the Dove), Lc Nord, and 
the Pas dc Calais, with their powerful engines, have greatly 
reduced the discomforts of the “ middle passage,” which, 
however, still remains, not the “ mauvais quart d'heure ” of 
Rabelais, but a “ mauvaisc hcure et un quart,” except in calm 
weather, for the majority of travellers. Indeed, the short 
“chopping” movement in the straits has made many voyagers 
declare that they have suffered more in ninety minutes between 
Dover and Calais, or Folkestone and Boulogne, than in the 
passage across the Atlantic in a Cunarder. A great many 
specifics and devices of various kinds, all more or less futile, 
are continually being tried against sea-sickness. The following 
hints, however, may be useful. It is well to bear in mind that 
there is far less movement amidships than at the bow or the 
stern of a vessel, especially when she pitches, and that the best 
station to take up on a breezy day is between the paddle-boxes 
under the bridge. Many travellers will be able to defy sea¬ 
sickness on deck, who would immediately succumb to the 
enemy in the close atmosphere of the cabin. The steamers 
have small deck cabins, which may be engaged for the passage 
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by those who choose to pay extra for being sea-sick in an 
exclusive manner. As these cabins are limited in number, and 
the demand lor them in the season is brisk, it is necessary to 
engage beforehand. When the boats are crowded, and especi¬ 
ally lor the night passage, they are certainly a desirable luxury. 

On a line, calm day, or when a favourable breeze enables a 
sail or two to be carried to steady the boat, the passage is full 
of enjoyment. The steamers and sailing ships of all kinds 
making their way down into the English Channel, or up into 
I he North Sea—from the little coasting schooner or collier brig 
to the stately Australian or American clipper—the opposite 
shores of England and France both plainly visible from the 
deck in mid-channel—the surface of the sea itself, with the end¬ 
less play of cloud and sunshine varying its tints—all combine to 
interest and amuse the traveller. Thus in many cases there is 
hardly time to take in the beauties of the scene before the 
lighthouse and piers of Calais harbour are reached ; the steamer 
glides smoothly up to the landing-stage, and the passengers are 
disembarking and trooping up the slippery steps to the quay, 
those who carry hand-bags being greeted with the polite 
inquiry—“Monsieur, n’a lien a declarer?” which means that 
if there be any cause or just impediment why the said hand-bag 
should not pass the Customs of the Port of Calais without paying 
duty, ye are to declare it. And here it may be noted that civility 
in dealing with the French officials, whether of the Custom 
House, the Railway, or the Police, is not only commendable in 
itself, but is decidedly, like honesty, “the best policy.” The 
average French and German official has a large amount of 
what he calls amour propre , or sense of personal dignity ; and 
nothing irritates him so much as the “ Haw—look here, you 
fellow,” style adopted, without intention of giving offence, by 
too many English travellers. Years ago, Thackeray, himself a 
model traveller, took occasion in his “Snob Papers” in Punch, 
and in other works, to deprecate the rudeness displayed by 
many English travellers, and their utter disregard of the feelings 
and susceptibilities of those whom, even when travelling abroad, 
they insist on considering as “foreigners.” “ When I note the 
behaviour of my dear countrymen abroad,” said Thackeray, “I 
cannot wonder that we English are so beloved on the Conti¬ 
nent.” Much has altered since Thackeray wrote, but there is 
still room for improvement. 
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By the opening of the railway bridge built over the River 
Liane at Boulogne to shorten the distance between Calais and 
Paris, a saving of about twenty minutes in the time of the 
journey between London and Paris by the Calais and the Bou¬ 
logne routes has been effected so far as the day mail services 
are concerned. The night mails are not altered. 

Calais. 

Here, as at Dover, the railway runs to the pier, and passengers 
step from the quay at once into the carriages. There is generally 
an interval, nominally of twenty minutes, but in reality of half 
an hour, before the departure of the train for Paris, giving time 
for refreshments ; and here again the traveller will note with 
approval an advance in the comforts of modern travelling. The 
“ Buffet ” is a really first-class, well-conducted restaurant ; in 
fact it is one of the best in France, as unlike as possible to 
that famous “ Mugby Junction ” establishment, with its stale 
buns, petrified pork-pies, and fossil Banbury cakes,—where the 
facetious American was fain to try and sustain exhausted nature 
with butterscotch. 

Calais, though highly interesting from historical associations, 
does not offer enough points of interest to induce many travellers 
to break their journey. It is a quaint, old-fashioned place, the 
ramparts and fortifications, greatly interfered with now by the 
requirements of modern building, giving it a mediaeval and 
picturesque appearance. As the railroad for some distance runs 
along the sands outside the walls, the traveller gets a good idea 
oi the town in passing along. There are two principal gates ; 
Ihe one towards the sea has been immortalised by Hogarth in 
his well-known picture “ Calais Gate,” now in the National 
Gallery. From 1347 until 1658 Calais was in the possession of 
the English, having been taken by Edward HI. in the former 
year, and reconquered in the latter by the Duke of Guise from 

Queen Mary, whose death is said to have been hastened by 
the loss. 

The Railway to Paris. 

The Northern Railway of France (Chemin de Fer du Nord) 
takes the traveller on to the capital. The route is first in the 
neighbourhood of the sea-coast to Boulogne (sec p. 29). We pass 
Abbeville famous for its Cathedral, and near which is the field 
of Cregy—and Amiens, another cathedral town, where we skirt 
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tli.it River Somme which Edward III. had such trouble to cross, 
until the peasant Gobin Agace told him of the existence of the 
lord of Blanchetaque. Amiens is well worth seeing, and the 
traveller with time at his command may find good reason to 
break his journey there. The town itself, with its broad, well- 
built streets, its museum with many noteworthy curiosities, its 
line public library, containing 40,000 volumes and many valuable 
manuscripts, its university, and botanical gardens, is a specimen 
ot a prosperous French provincial capital. But the chief 
attraction is the Cathedral , one of the finest Gothic buildings in 
Europe. It was commenced in the twelfth and finished in the 
fourteenth century. “ Its interior exhibits one of the grandest 
spectacles which architectural skill has ever produced ; whilst 
Ihc mind is deeply impressed by the exquisite proportions of the 
building, and the noble simplicity of design and ornamentation 
which everywhere meets the eye. Its length is 442 feet, in¬ 
cluding the walls and the western entrance, and the nave is 
140 feet high, from the ground to the crown of the vaulted roof, 
which is half as high again as that of Westminster. The spire 
has an elevation of 420 feet.” 

At Amiens there is generally a short stoppage, during which 
those who, for reasons not unconnected with the Channel 
passage, have not been able to eat at Calais, may have a chance 
of a cup of coffee or other light refreshment. Then there is a 
run of some seventy-two miles hefore the train finally stops at 
the terminus of the Chemin de Fer du Nord at Paris, and the 
journey is accomplished. 

The Folkestone-Boulogne Route. 

In travelling by this route the distance to Paris from London 
is diminished by 28 miles, and by the express train a saving of 
about forty minutes is effected ; but, on the other hand, the sea 
passage is somewhat longer, occupying about one hour and twenty 
or thirty minutes, the distance across Channel being set down at 
29 as against 22 miles. The single and return tickets to Paris 
via Boulogne are slightly cheaper than via Calais (see p. 19). 
The return tickets via Dover and Calais are available for return 
via Boulogne and Folkestone, and vice versa; and we should 
certainly counsel our readers to go by one route and return by 
the other, especially if they desire to break the journey at Calais 
and Boulogne respectively. 
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Tickets issued at excursion fares by the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Company are available by either route in each 
direction. 

Few towns have undergone so thorough a transformation in 
the course of time as Folkestone. Charles Dickens many years 
ago gave a humorous account of the town, under the title of 
“ Pavilionstone ”—describing how in the prosperous days of 
smuggling the lamplighter’s was considered a “ bad life ” at the 
assurance offices ; and how, if that functionary attended too 
sedulously to his duty of lighting up the town, he “generally 
fell over the cliff at an early age ”—while people who had no 
ostensible employment made rapid and mysterious fortunes. 
Dickens also describes the discomforts of the journey many 
years ago, when the route via Folkestone and Boulogne was 
first opened — the draughty, barnlike room in which the 
passenger who came down overnight that he might leave by 
the boat in the morning, wandered disconsolately, until he was 
“ pushed against the cold beef,” and so to bed. The opening of 
the Folkestone-Boulogne route to the Continent has been the 
making of the town, which is now one of the most thriving 
of our fashionable seaside resorts. 

The steamers on the Folkestone-Boulogne line are powerful 
and swift, and, like those on the Dover-Calais route, are 
furnished with deck cabins for those who are content to pay for 
exclusive accommodation. The vessels used for the services 
are the Mabel Grace, the Princess of Wales, and the Duchess 
of York. Leaving the promontory of Cape Grisnez on the 
light, the steamer quickly runs in between the two tali towers 
at the extremity of the long piers forming the entrance to 
Boulogne harbour. As at Calais, there is time for refreshment 
before the train starts for Paris, and there is an excellent 
restaurant. Another advantage of this route is that twenty 
minutes is always allowed at Amiens for lunch on the journey 
irom Paris to London by the morning service. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

A good view of Boulogne is obtained as the boat approaches 
the harbour. The steep streets running at right angles from the 
quay, are composed of small but well-built houses. The costume 
oi the fisher-women and girls is picturesque and effective. On the 
leights may be seen the column erected by order of Napoleon 
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I., to commemorate the camp in which the army of France 
waited to receive the order, which never came, for the invasion 
of the opposite shores. It was from Boulogne that the grand 
attempt was to have been made, and here was gathered the 
flotilla that was to convey the army across the Channel. 
Boulogne, as a seaside place, has many points of advantage and 
has long enjoyed a great popularity. During the season, which 
lasts h um July till the beginning of October, the sands are alive 
with holiday-makers, bathing, or whiling away the time in the 
usual seaside fashion. The visitors always comprise a large 
contingent from England ; and at various times the place has 
been a haven of refuge for Britons compelled by pecuniary 
(litliculties to quit their native land. Punch’s facetious woodcut 
representing a disappointed creditor gazing on a shut door, 
whereon is inscribed the legend “Gone to Bolong ; back in a 
twelvemonth," had a strong foundation in fact. 

The Cathedral is a modern building in the Classical style. Its 
dome forms a conspicuous object from the sea. The fashionable 
part of the town comprises the bathing establishment, casino, 
and public square, near the harbour, and the long promenades 
in front of the sea. The upper town, with its ancient fortifica¬ 
tions, gives a very quaint and picturesque look to the place. “ I 
strolled along by those pretty old walls and bastions,” Thackeray 
makes Arthur Pendennis say, “ under the pleasant trees which 
shadow them, and the grey old gabled houses, from which you 
look down on the gay new city, and busy ports and piers 
stretching into the shining sea, dotted with a hundred white 
sails or black smoking steamers, and bounded by the friendly 
lines of the bright English shore. There are few prospects 
more charming than the familiar view from those old French 
walls—few places where young children may play, and rumi¬ 
nating old age repose more pleasantly, than on those peaceful 
rampart gardens.” 

The third route to Paris, and one that is extensively patronised 
by travellers, is that by— 

Newhaven and Dieppe. 

There are two daily services by this route in each direction 
and the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Company 
have so improved the accommodation and steamers, and accele¬ 
rated the speed, whilst maintaining the cheapest and lowest fares 
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charged by any line, that it is only fair to say that this has become 
the popular route for tourist traffic. The passage across the 
Channel is rather more than double the length of that to Calais 
or Boulogne. Fares and details of the service will be found on 
pp. 20-21, but in a word, by the day service, leaving London at 
io.o a.m., one arrives in Paris at 6.55 p.m., in time for dinner, or 
leaving at 8.50 pan., one arrives in Paris at 7.15 a.m., in time for 
breakfast. The objections against night travelling are con¬ 
siderably lessened on this route, on account of the fact that 
several hours’ sleep can be obtained on the steamer, and the 
arrival at Dieppe in the early morning enables one to travel by 
daylight through the beautiful Normandy scenery. Thus none 
of the interest of the route is lost or curtailed, except the 
Channel passage, to which tact the majority of travellers will 
make no objection. 

The traveller starting from Victoria or London Bridge is 
swiftly carried past Croydon, Kedhill, and Three Bridges. At 
Keymer Junction the line branches off for Plumpton, Lewes, 
and Newhaven. Those who have a day or half a day to spare 

nia) well break the journey at the interesting old town 
of-; 

Lewes, 

the county town of Sussex, lying snugly ensconced among the 
glorious South Downs. Lewes is historically important as the 
scene ot the great victory won by Simon de Montiort in the 
Barons’ war, on May 14, 1261. Both King Henry III. and 

his son Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I., were taken 
prisoners. 

The principal objects of attraction are the Castle and the 
The former is one of the most interesting Norman 
rums in England, and seems to dominate the town. The 
Museum of the Sussex Archaeological Society can be inspected 
at the same time as the Castle. The visitor may also care to 
see the ruins of the great Priory of St. Pancras, founded by the 
ai Warienne ot the Conqueror's time, which continued to be 
one of the most important religious foundations in England until 
the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. Many inte¬ 
resting details concerning Lewes, Newhaven, and the sur¬ 
rounding country are contained in the Guide to Brighton in 
this series. 
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A short distance from Lewes is our port of embarkation— 

Newhaven, 

w hich owes its importance to the establishment of the line 
ol steamers to the Continent, via Dieppe. At first the Dieppe 
ste.unei s used to run only in the summer months, and the point 
<>1 embarkation was the now defunct Chain Pier at Brighton. 
Ol corn se this would only do in line weather, and the necessity 
lor a harbour caused Newhaven to be selected. The harbour 
is one ol the linest on the South Coast, and has recently been 
si ill lurther improved. When the French Revolution of Feb- 
i uni v, 1848, drove Louis Philippe from the throne, he landed at 
Newhaven with his queen, Marie Amelie, having crossed the 
Channel from Treport in a fishing vessel. 

The sea passage between Newhaven and Dieppe is usually 
accomplished in about three and a quarter hours by the new 
21-knot steamers employed on the day service. The night 
steamers take a little longer, but this is, perhaps, an advantage. 
Both services are remarkably regular. Upwards of 178,000 
passengers passed through the port in 1899. 

Although the sea portion of the journey occupies a little 
longer than by Calais or Boulogne, it is generally found that 
the sea at the point of the Channel between Newhaven and 
I )ieppe, even at its worst, does not cause the bad sea-traveller 
so much discomfort as when crossing narrower portions, a fact 
attributed to the general absence of “ choppiness,” so distressing 
to many. 


Dieppe and Rouen to Paris. 

The seaport of Dieppe, though more important than New¬ 
haven, has, like that town, been considerably benefited by the 
establishment of the line of railway to Paris. It has long been 
in repute as a bathing-place, and is less expensive than some 
of its rivals on the coast, which, rightly or wrongly, have 
earned an unenviable notoriety in the matter of the operation 
the French call “ecorcher les voyageurs ” (skinning or flaying 
travellers). It is situate at the mouth of the river Arques, 
and has ramparts, which form a pleasant promenade, as at 
Boulogne. The sands present a lively scene during the season, 
and at all times the sound of the shipbuilders’ hammer is to be 
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heard in Dieppe. On the west side of the town is the old 
castle, an object of interest to the archaeologist. 

Passing through north-western Normandy, the route from 
Dieppe to Paris is far more picturesque than the tract traversed 
from Calais or Boulogne. The features of the country, with 
its cornfields, meadows, and woodlands, in some measure recall 
the fertile regions of Kent. Through the tunnel of Appcvillc, 
nearly a mile in length, and past St. Victor and Clcres, the 
traveller reaches— 

Rouen. 

This is a most attractive town, and well worth exploring if 
the tourist can spare time. It is on the Seine, and was, in the 
Middle Ages, the capital of the powerful Dukedom of Nor¬ 
mandy, and a favourite residence of the Norman and earlier 
Plantagenet kings of England. It was formerly surrounded 
by walls, which have, as in various other cities, given place to 
promenades. Thus the old town, with its quaint, lofty build¬ 
ings, is within the circle of these, and outside are the modern 
suburbs. The great attraction of Rouen is the fine Gothic 
Cathedral , erected at various periods between the thirteenth 
and the sixteenth century. The north flanking tower of St. 
Remain belongs to the oldest part of the building. The south¬ 
west tower is called the Tour de Beurre or Butter Tower, having 
been built with money obtained by granting indulgences to eat 
butter during Lent. The cathedral contains the tomb of Rollo, 
the first Duke of Normandy, to whom the fertile district of the 
Lower Seine was granted by Charles the Simple in the tenth 
century. Here, also, was deposited the heart of Richard I. of 
England, whose body was interred at Fontevrault, at the feet 
of his injured father, Henry II. The heart was found, enclosed 
in a leaden case, in 1838, and is now deposited in the museum. 
The antiquary interested in mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture 
will find much to interest him in the churches of Rouen, St. 
Laurent, St. Gervais, St. Patrice, &c. The tourist will also find 
the Departmental Museum full of interest in the way of an¬ 
tiquities ; and there is a good gallery of pictures at the Hotel de 
Vine. The statues of Joan of Arc, and of the tragic poet 
Corneille and the musical composer Boieldieu, who wrote the 
opera 11 La Dame Blanche,” founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
" White Lady of Avenel,” are also noticeable. 

The railway from Rouen passes onward through Mantes, the 
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own where William the Conqueror received the hurt that led 
to his death a few days later at Rouen. 

Like London and Vienna, Paris is situated in the tertiary 
formation of clays deposited in a great chalk basin, which 
shows itself from Mantes to Poissy in the white aspect of the 
ridges of hills. 

The Southampton and Havre Route 

also has its attractions. There is, however, no option in 
the matter of day or night travel, there being only one service, 
leaving London at 9.50 p.m. and arriving in Paris either at 11.30 
a.m. or 3.55 p.m., depending upon the state of the weather and 
other contingencies enabling the steamer to arrive in time for 
passengers to take the «S. 15 a.m. train from Havre to Paris. The 
steamers Alma , Columbia and Vera are well fitted and furnished, 
and those to whom time is a secondary consideration*will find 
this one of the most comfortable routes for crossing the 
Channel. 

The tickets from London give the option of proceeding to 
Southampton by any previous train, thus affording time for a 
look round this prosperous and interesting town, or even an 
excursion to Netley Abbey and Hospital before embarking, as 
the steamer does not start until midnight. The steamers between 
Southampton and Havre run every-week night. The latest train 
by which passengers can travel leaves London (London and 
South-Western Railway Terminus, Waterloo Road) at 9.50 at 
night, and the boat starts immediately on its arrival. The 
distance across Channel from Southampton to Havre is 119 
English miles, and the passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
occupies about 8 hours—one and a quarter of these is occupied 
in the river passage down Southampton Water, so that the 
traveller has time to get comfortably to sleep before the open sea 
is reached. Passengers with first class tickets leave Havre by the 
8.15 a.m. express, immediately after the arrival of the steamer, and 
get to Paris at 11.30 a.m. Passengers for the second class remain 
in Havre until the 9.30, which will deposit them in Paris at 3.55. 
Passengers with second class through steam-packet tickets from 
Paris to London, or other stations, are allowed to travel first class 
between Paris and Havre by any train on the day of steamers 
sailing from Havre on payment of 8 francs 30 cents at the 
railway station, Paris. In returning, the latest train leaves Paris 
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(the St. Lazare Station, Chem. de Fer de 1 Ouestt, at 6.52 pan. 
for first and second class passengers, but travellers may go by 
any earlier train. The boats leave Havre at 11.45 p.m. and 
arrive at Southampton about 6 a.m., and the train for London 
starts from Southampton at 6.50 in the morning, getting to 
Waterloo Terminus, London, at 945 - So here again the 
traveller has the opportunity of a good night’s rest on board, 


always presuming he is able to sleep on a steamer during a 
Channel passage. 

Southampton 

is one of the most ancient of English towns, and from Saxon 
times downwards was important as a place of trade and a port 
of arrival and embarkation. It was from Southampton that the 
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warlike Henry the Fifth embarked on the expedition immor¬ 
talised by the victory of Agincourt. The North German Lloyd 
steamers for New York and also the American Line, the Union, 
and several other important lines make Southampton their 
point of departure. 

From the Quay, which adjoins the railway terminus, the 
principal street runs northward for more than a mile, being 
divided into two portions by the Bar-gate, an ancient edifice 
which crosses it in the centre. The parts of the High Street on 
each side are respectively known as “Above Bar” and “ Below 
Bar.” The famous docks are of course the principal featuie of 
the place. Immediately to the east of Above Bar Street are 
the public parks, tastefully laid out. The principal object of 
interest in the neighbourhood is the beautiful ruin of Netley 
Abbey. The New Forest, with its wealth of foliage and 
interesting historical associations, is close at hand. An ex¬ 
cursion to Rufus’s Stone by one of the four-in-hand breaks 
running almost daily is an enjoyable experience. See the Guide 
to Bournemouth and the New Forest in this Series. 

The steamer starting at midnight from Southampton carries 
the traveller across the Channel to— 

Havre, 

which, though comparatively a modern town dating only from 
the time of Francis L, is a place of considerable importance, 
with more than j 10,000 inhabitants. 

The magnificent docks are ts chief feature and the principal 
cause of its prosperity. The most prominent objects on ap¬ 
proaching the port are the two lighthouses, each fifty feet high, 
that have been erected on Cap de Herie, and at night-time 
shine forth brilliantly with the electric light. Havre is situated 
at the estuary of the Seine, and is said to have a greater trade 
than any other French port, Marseilles alone excepted, and of 
this trade British ships engross a large share. Among the public 
buildings the handsome Hotel de Ville , in the Renaissance style, 
will interest the visitor. The Museum, which has an important 
library, is not far from the Pier. The Aquarium, on the Place 
St. Roch, should also be seen. Those who have the time should 
take a walk to the neighbouring Ingouville, a pretty place from 
whence very fine views of Havre and its neighbourhood are 
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obtained. It was from the town of Havre that Henry of 
Richmond sailed for England in 1485, to do battle with 
Richard III. for the crown of England. During the reign of 
Elizabeth it was for some time in the possession of the 
English, to whom it had been delivered by the Huguenots ; 
but the town was re-taken by the army of Charles II. after an 
obstinate siege, during which Ambrose Dudley, the English 
commander, was slain. Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of 
St. Jean d’Acre, was captured off Havre in 1796, and for a time 
shut up in the Temple prison in Paris, whence, more fortunate 
than the French royal family, he effected his escape. The train 
from Havre to Rouen passes Harflcur, once the chief port, at 
the mouth of the Legarde, besieged and taken by Henry V. in 
1415, in the celebrated Agincourt campaign. The old Gothic 
church was erected as a thank-offering for the great victory. 
Then past the town of Yvetot, immortalised by Beranger’s 
ballad “Le roi d’Yvetot,” a satire on Napoleonic ambition, and 
thus to the junction with the Dieppe railway near Rouen, 
whence the route is identical with that via Newhaven and 
Dieppe. 

The Thames Steamers. 

For those travellers who like a trip down the Thames, there 
are the vessels of the General Steam Navigation Company, 

which run from London direct to Boulogne (fares, 11 /- and 8/-) 
two or three times a week ; while the new Palace Steamer 
Company run an excellent service by the splendid and com¬ 
modious passenger steamers La Magucrile and La Belgique 
during the summer months. Details of these services, however, 
must be obtained from the newspapers, as they are not regular 
and permanent, but season arrangements, having no fixed con¬ 
nections beyond Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PARIS- 
ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL, MODERN. 

Dimensions ami Distances—The Paris of the Romans—The Paris 
of the Frankish and Early Capelian Kings—Paris from the 
Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Century—The Valois Kings— 
Renaissance Period—Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.—From 
Louis XV. to the Revolution—The Reign of Terror and the 
Directory—The Paris of the Consulate: the First Empire 
and the Restoration—Louis Philippe's Improvements — Re¬ 
building of Paris by Napoleon III.—The Third Republic; 
the Paris of To-day. 

P ARIS, the most interesting of continental cities, is at the 
present day a vast metropolis, in shape approaching the 
circular, and having a circumference of nearly fifteen English 
miles. According to the last census, taken in 1891, the number 
of inhabitants was about 2,500,000. It is about 270 miles from 
London. The Seine traverses it much as the Thames flows 
through London, the greater part of the city being to the 
north of the river. But as the course of the Seine is from 
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east to west, a person standing on one of the bridges and 
looking “ down stream" would have the north bank (“ rive 
droite ”) on his right, and the south bank (“ rive gauche ”) on 
his left hand. 

Lutetia Parisiorum, the Ancient Paris. 

Like London and most other capitals, Paris has a history 
whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. Francus, a son 
of Hector, says the fable, founded the city, to which he gave the 
name of Paris, his uncle—just as the old English Chronicles 
gravely assert that Brutus, the nephew of /Eneas of Troy, 
founded a city on the north bank of the Thames, which he 
called New Troy, or Troy Novante, which name was to be 
found, with slight alteration, in the Trinobantes whom Cresar 
found in Britain. Putting aside, like Shakespeare’s Theseus, as 
“ more strange than true, these antique fables and these fairy 
toys,” we come upon a bit of authentic information, dating 
thirty-five years before the Christian era—a very respectable 
antiquity to start from. In that year Julius Caesar was pursuing 
his career of victory and conquest in Gaul; and in his com¬ 
mentaries we are told how the great Roman general sent his 
lieutenant Labienus with four legions to Lutetia Parisiorum— 

the loitiess of the Parisii ”—situated on an island in the 
ii\ei Sequana. This island was what was afterwards known 
as the Isle de la Cite in Paris—the oblong space in the Seine, 
on which the towers of Notre Dame afterwards rose—an area 
nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, which, with the 
smaller island of St. Louis, may be considered as the nucleus of 
modern Paris. 

Ccesar besieged and took Lutetia, compelling its inhabitants 
to submit to his rule, and civilised them according to Roman 
I ash ion by compelling them to renounce the worship of their 
own gods, and burn incense to the deities of Rome. A temple 
to Mars was built on the heights of Montmartre, and another 
o Jupiter on the island of the Cite. Lutetia-whose name has 
been variously derived, the most plausible etymology being 
irom the Celtic, meaning a city on the waters—had become a 
place of some note by the fourth century, and communication 
ad been already established between the island and the two 
opposite banks of the river by means of bridges, and some 
V1 as bad been built and there in the forest with which 
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the l.ind on (lie right bank was almost completely covered, 
(h Hie buildings of this period the most important was the 
Palais des I hermes, the residence at one time of the Emperor 
Julian. I he ruins of this building are to be seen to the present 
day, adjoining the Hotel de Cluny. Julian has left on record 
his appreciation of ancient Paris, which bespeaks of as “my 
deal Faitetia, and he describes the situation of the town “built 
in the midst ol the river, upon a little island, bridges joining 
it to the main land on each side. The river,” he continues, 
“does not alter with the seasons, and is as navigable in winter 
as in summer. The water is excellent for drinking ; the climate 
is suit and genial, perhaps from being near the sea ; the vines 
are good in quality, and very numerous." Thus it will be seen 
that the tame of Paris, as a delightful place to visit, is of very 
ancient date. 


The Paris of the Frankish and Capetian Kings. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the dominion of Koine was 
more and more menaced by the barbarian nations ; and among 
the most persistent enemies of the great empire were the Franks, 
or Freemen, a union of tribes dwelling beyond the Rhine, some 
near that river, from which they obtained the name of Ripuarii, 
or men of the ripn or bank, and others near the Sale (Salians) 
and in the district still known as Franconia. They attacked the 
Romans in Gaul, making predatory incursions across the Rhine ; 
and Childebert, one of their kings, took Lutetia. Then it was 
that the holy maiden Genevieve, afterwards canonized by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and looked upon as the patron saint of 
the city, with her pious sister, did good service to Paris, first by 
conveying into the place an abundant supply of provisions, and 
afterwards by obtaining for it exceptionally lenient treatment 
from the victor. Saint Genevieve died at the age of eighty-nine, 
after a long life of good works. The earliest saint connected 
with Paris was Saint Dionysius, or Denis, who had introduced 
Christianity into the city in the middle of the third century, and 
became the first bishop of Paris. He was beheaded a.d. 272, by 
order of the Roman governor, and the legend asserts that after 
his decapitation he marched across the Seine, carrying his head 
in his hands, before him. The savage conqueror Clovis, the 
real founder of the French monarchy, and establisher of the 
race of the Merovingian kings in Gaul, chose Paris for his resi- 
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tk iiec 111 494 Alter the gre.it battle of Tolbiac, or Zulpich, in 
4 'A lie embraced Christianity, at the urgent request of his queen, 
Clotilda, a Christian princess, and was baptized by the Archbishop 
o! Iv'heims, Remigius, in the cathedral of that city. “Patron," 
exclaimed the bat hariun, dazzled by the glitter and magnificence 
"I the great cathedral and its ceremonial, “ is this the kingdom of 
heaven that thou hast promised me?” Being the first among 
the teutonic conquerors of Rome to embrace Christianity, 
Clovis was dignified by the title," Eldest son of the Church," an 
appellation ever since retained by the kings of France. Though 
nominally a convert to Christianity, Clovis remained a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant like most of the kings of his race. One of his last 
acts was to put to death a number of his relations that they 
might not interfere with the pretensions of his four sons, Thierry, 
Clodomir, Chifdebert, and Clotairc, among whom he divided 
his kingdom. Under the sons of Clovis the Frankish kingdom 
had four chief cities—Pans, Orleans, Soissons, and Metz. But 
Clotaire, after a time, obtained the sole power, and Paris was 
for a while the metropolis. 

Charlemagne, an Austrasian, or German Frank, chose Aix la 
Chupelle for his capital ; under the Carlovingian kings Paris 
made little progress. In 885 it was besieged by a large army 
of hardy Norsemen, who, however, failed to capture it. The 
suburbs or faubourgs of St. Genevieve and St. Germain 
I'Auxerrois were enclosed within the city walls at the close of 
the tenth century ; and Hughes Capet, or Hugh with the big 
head, the first king of the third or Capetian race, again made 
Paris the capital ; and from that time its prosperity and increase 
were rapid, the Prevot des Marchands,or provost of the merchants, 
exercising almost kingly jurisdiction within the circuit of its 
walls. The city carried on a considerable commerce with 
foreign countries by means of the Seine ; for the trading ships 
of those days required little depth of water, and could come 
easily up to Paris. In these modern days, by the way, the same 
thing is once more done by means of the little screw steamers, 
which may be seen loading or unloading on the quays by the 
Pont Neut at Paris, and placarded “pour Londres”—(and a 
similar line trades between London Bridge and Cologne on the 
Rhine). It was by commerce that Paris grew into importance ; 
and hence the relevancy of the city arms, a galley in full sail, 
Avith “ Fluctuat nee mergitur ” for a motto. 
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The wealthier citizens, such as the merchants, inhabited the 
northern shore (rive droite) of the Seine ; the humbler inhabi¬ 
tants lived crowded together in the ‘‘Cite " ; and the southern 
bank (rive gauche) was the clerical quarter, with churches, 
monasteries, and religious foundations generally, whence arose 
the “ Quartier Latin.” For under the reign of the ablest king of 
the old Capetian line, Philip II., surnamed Augustus, the contem¬ 
porary of our Richard I. and King John, the different schools in 
Paris, which already contained close upon 20,000 students, were 
consolidated into a great university, which soon became re¬ 
nowned as one of the foremost seats of learning in Europe. 
Thus, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, Paris contained 
the three quarters known as the town, the city, and the Latin 
district. 

Paris from the 13th to the 17th Century. 

The French kings found their power much restricted by the 
feudal nobility. The great dukes frequently acted in disregard 
or even in defiance of the royal authority, ruling their various 
domains like independent monarchs. Shakespeare rightly makes 
his King Henry V. speak of “ France and her almost kingly 
dukedoms. Philip II. was anxious, as were his successors 
after him, to curb the power of the feudal nobles ; and to effect 
this he raised the municipal power as a counterpoise, and gave 
great privileges and authority to the good citizens of Paris. 
The “ bourgeoisie ” seemed the natural opponents of the proud 
nobles ; accordingly they became under Philip II. a duly recog¬ 
nised authority in the state, and afterwards developed into the 

Tieis-etat. They had a legal constitution, and were even 
allowed to coin money. The fortifications of Paris were 
strengthened and extended under Philip II. and his immediate 
successors. The Louvre was built on the site of a very old 
palace of the Merovingian kings. Notre Dame and the Temple 
arose ; the pious Louis IX. built the Sainte Chapelle, and various 
churches and monasteries were founded. Thus, under Philip 
IV., called “ Le Bel,” little more than a century after the decease 
of Philip II., Paris contained nearly 300,000 inhabitants, and was 
considered an exceedingly wealthy city, having the pre-eminence 
in various industrial arts, and possessing many handsome build¬ 
ings and paved streets. The miserable time of the first Valois 
kings saw the terrible “guerre de cent ans”—the hundred 
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Vc.n s war—in w hich (he reigns of Philip VI., his son John, and 
the reign oi Charles \ 1., the insane king, were remarkable for 
disaster and ruin. John w’as the king who was taken prisoner 
at 1 oietiers and at last died in the Savoy Palace in London. In 
lire teign oi Charles \ “the wise,” an interval of comparative 
11 aiujuillity occurred for France, during which the king greatly 
strengthened the fortifications of Paris. Nevertheless, under 
( harles \ I. the capital was taken by the English, who remained 
master s of Paris tor sixteen years. France w r as regained from 
England under Charles VII. The crafty and active King Louis 
XL, whose great aim was to destroy the power of the nobles, 
rather favoured the municipal institutions of Paris, as likely to 
maintain a counterbalancing influence against the nobility. 
Printing-offices were early established in the capital, which 
became the centre of literature, art, and science. 


The Renaissance Period—Henry of Navarre. 

1 he influence of the Renaissance period was quickly felt in 
Paris, to which it spread from the south of Europe. Francis I. 
embellished Paris in various ways ; and still more was done by 
the influence of the wicked Catherine de Medicis, the wife of 
Henry II., w hose power was paramount during the reigns of her 
elder sons. At this period the Louvre was partly rebuilt, and 
the Palace of the Tuileries was begun. At this time also the old 
Hotel de Yille was built, the first stone being laid in 1533. 

The Tuileries and Louvre obtained a sinister celebrity, con¬ 
nected with the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew on the 
24th ol August, 1572,111 which 10,000 Huguenots were murdered 
in Paris alone, and 70,000 throughout France. It was from a 
window of the Louvre, opposite the Church of St. Germain 
1 ’Auxerrois, that the signal for the massacre was given ; and the 
wretched, half-frantic King Charles IX., the weak son of Cathe¬ 
rine de Medicis, with his own hand fired upon the fugitives as 
they rushed along the quays past the Tuileries. The terrible 
period of the Huguenot wars once over, Paris improved rapidly 
under the rule of Henry IV., “lebon roi Henri Quatre.” Be- 
tore the contest wms settled, however, Paris had undergone a 
siege, in 1594, in which it suffered the extremity of famine and 
other hardships, more than 13,000 persons perishing miserably 
in the beleaguered city ; while the faubourgs were laid desolate, 
and even some ol the streets of Paris itself looked deserted and 
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ruined when peace was at length restored. During the years 

tranquillity which followed, the gallant Henry of Navarre 
did gic.it things for Paris. Among his achievements may be 
reckoned the completion of the Hotel de Ville, the building of 
the Pont Neul, on which his statue was afterwards placed, the 
cnl.uging and improving of the Louvre, &c. Thus he proved a 
benefactor to the city, which, according to one of its describers, 

was, pievious to his accession, composed only of miserable 
buildings, sadly deficient in air and space, and without a single 
quai tei or square ol which the Parisians had not cause to be 
ashamed. In ihto the reign of the benevolent and kindly- 
spirited king was suddenly cut short by the dagger of Ravaillac. 
t nder his successors Paris continued to make great advances 
alike in extent and in beauty of appearance. From the time of 
Louis XIIt. downwards, Paris became more and more the city 
upon which others were modelled in Germany and elsewhere ; 
the French style of architecture, French art in painting and 
sculpture, French fashions in literature, and even in dress, and 
the habits and customs of ordinary life, became paramount in 
Kurope; so that the boast of the Frenchmen, who declared 
their capital to be the centre of civilisation, was not entirely 
unwarranted. 

Marie de Medicis, the widow of Henry IV., became regent of 
France upon her husband’s death ; and though this queen was 
hut a weak ruler—a sort of Queen Anne, with Concini, the 
Marecha! d’Ancre, and his wife Eleonora Galigai, for her Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough—Paris is indebted to her for 
various improvements. Thus she caused to he laid out the 
Cours de la Reine, now known as the Champs Elysees, and the 
Luxembourg Palace to be built. Later on. Anne of Austria, the 
queen of Louis XIII., built the Val de Grace. 

Paris under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 

Under Louis XIII. the royal printing-office was founded, and 
the celebrated “Academie ” of the forty members instituted. A 
commencement was made of what afterwards became the great 
collection of the Jardin des Plantes ; and Richelieu built the 
Palais Royal, then known as the Palais Cardinal. Paris became 
greatly widened in its limits ; new houses and streets were built, 
and under Louis XIV. the old ramparts were converted into 
handsome boulevards, the old gates, such as the Porte St. Martin 
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and the Porte St. Denis, being converted into handsome arches 
of triumph in honour of the “ Roi Soleil,” the brilliant king, the 
greater part of whose glory was reflected on him by the eminent 
men who surrounded his throne. Louis the Magnificent caused 
the great military college for old soldiers, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, to be built and completed within eight years. The Place 
Vendome, and the gardens of the Tuileries—the latter laid out by 
the celebrated landscape-gardener Le Notre—are among the 
architectural achievements of the “ Grand Monarque ” ; and 
Versailles, formerly a modest hunting-lodge of Louis XIII., was 
the talk of all Europe as an evidence of the king’s gigantic 
conceptions. As Louis was a generous patron of the drama and 
dramatic literature, several theatres also arose during his reign. 
But the splendours of the Court, and the extravagance of the 
higher and wealthier classes, were more than counterbalanced 
by the increasing poverty of the people, and in Paris itself 
squalid and ruinous houses and streets existed in close proximity 
w ^he S or geous palaces and handsome, sumptuously appointed 
mansions of the nobility. It was a perpetual source of irritation 
to a populace steeped to the lips in misery and want to see these 
evidences of luxury, wealth, and profuse expenditure continually 
paraded before its eyes. For the few, the privileged classes, 
Pans offered every sort of luxury, and all that could render life 
agreeable ; for the toiling masses, the great city, a “ stony step¬ 
mother,” to use De Quincey's phrase, gave nothing but the 
means of dragging on a bare life under the most deplorable 
conditions of poverty and suffering. 

From Louis XV. to the Revolution. 

The long reign of Louis XV., the period before the deluge 
that swept away the ancient French monarchy, saw various 
changes and improvements carried out in Paris ; though the 
king himself, especially during the later years of his* rule, 
detested the capital, and avoided it as George IV. and other 
sovereigns have avoided London. The Mint, the Madeleine, the 
Palais Bourbon, the Halle aux Bles, or Corn Exchange,’the 
Ecole Militaire, are among the buildings of this epoch. The 
walls of Paris were reconstructed, and in the reign of Louis 
XVI. the area of the city within the walls was widened. The 
alterations cost more than a million sterling, and excited great 
discontent among the people, who were certainly not in a con- 
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(Iition to have their burdens increased) Lc mttr murant Paris 
rnic/Pnnsmnnnnrant-r The wall (vmr) walling Paris renders 
ans murmuring ”) the punning line of a wit of the day, cor¬ 
rectly expressed the popular feeling. The Paris of Louis XVI. 
was in many respects very defective. The streets had no side¬ 
walks, and a gutter, foul with the accumulation of refuse cast 
lorth Irom the houses, ran down the centre of the road. In the 

Quartier St. Antoine, and other 
poor districts, the inhabitants 
were crowded together to the 
detriment of health and decency, 
and the people were more than 
ever exasperated by the custom 
much followed by the govern¬ 
ment of quelling all manifesta¬ 
tions of discontent with charges 
ol cavalry. Taxation had also 
reached such a pitch that every 
device had been tried, and at 
length the king made up his 
mind to convoke the represen¬ 
tatives of the Commons, or Tiers- 
etat, who had not been summoned 
to the national council since the 
reign of Louis XIII. From the 
day the Etats Generaux met, in 
May, 1789, for the next few years 
Paris was the city upon which 
the eyes of Europe were fixed ; 
and, indeed, it witnessed strange 
and stirring scenes. On the 14th 
of July in that year the mob of 
Paris stormed the Bastille, the 
great prison-fortress at the head of the Hue St. Antoine, the 
building which was to them the emblem and sign of despotic 
government and tyranny. A few months later they marched to 
Versailles, and brought the king and queen (whom they sus¬ 
pected of inciting the troops against the people) in triumph 
to the capital ; in 1790, in the Champ de Mars near Paris, 
was held, on the anniversary of the taking cf the Bastille, the 
Fete of the Federation, to celebrate the constitution which the 
king and queen and the great functionaries had sworn to observe, 
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The Fall of the French Monarchy. 

In June, 1791, the king and queen and their children, having 
endeavoured to escape out of France, were brought back as 
prisoners to the capital. In the next year, on the 10th of 
August, the king’s palace was attacked ; Louis and his family 
took refuge in the hall of the National Assembly, and were pre¬ 
sently transferred as prisoners to the tower of the Temple, 
while the monarchy was overturned and the republic “one and 
indivisible ” was set up. Something else was set up at the same 
time, to wit, the guillotine in the “Place de la Revolution,” the 
“ Place de la Concorde ” of the present day ; and from Septem¬ 
ber, 1792, when the massacres took place in the prisons, to the 
end of July, 1794, prevailed that Reign of Terror which Lord 
Macaulay called “ the great agony of the French revolution,” 
when each day saw a number of persons condemned to “ death 
within twenty-four hours,” carried in clumsy tumbrils or wag¬ 
gons to the place of execution, there to be decapitated in the 
presence of howling, singing, screaming mobs, consisting as 
largely of women as of men, who seemed literally drunk with 
the horrible excitement of lawlessness and bloodshed. Paris 
was the centre of the frenzy that seized on the whole of France, 
and one party after another, “Girondists” and “ Montagnards,” 
had each its day and its fall ; for the revolution “devoured its 
children.” The celebrated “day of the sections,” when the 
young Bonaparte planted cannon at convenient points in Paris, 
and put down an attempted rising of the citizens with volleys of 
grape-shot, put an end to the demonstrations in the capital, and 
a new period of order was inaugurated in Paris by the strong- 
hand of despotism. 

The Paris of the Consulate, Empire, and 

Restoration. 

General Bonaparte not only put down the mob of Paris. 
When the favourable moment came, he put down the govern¬ 
ment also, and established himself as ruler of France, first as 
“ Fi rst Consul ” and then as Emperor. With the restless energy 
which was a prominent feature in his extraordinary character, 
the first Napoleon set about the improvement and embellish¬ 
ment of Paris ; and naturally, some of the various edifices 
constructed by his orders were associated with his victories. 
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I Inis, two ol his greatest days were commemorated in the Pont 
<1 Austerlit/ and the Pont de Jena ; the name of the latter bridge 
excited the ire of gruff old Field-Marshal Blucher byrecalling 
the greatest humiliation Prussia had ever experienced, that 
when the allies were in Paris in 1815, he was with difficulty 
restrained, In the remonstrances of Wellington, from blowing 
the fabric into the air. The Arc de Triomphe at the top of the 
C hamps Flysees, the Vendome Column, the partial completion 
'»t the Church ol La Madeleine and of the Bourse, the erection 
ol various other bridges besides those of Austerlit/. and Jena, 
and a number of fountains, are among the achievements of the 
era of the First Kmpire. 

t he close of the rule of Napoleon the Great left much that he 
had projected to be completed or left unfinished, as the case 
might be by the restored Bourbons. Under Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. the Church of St. Vincent de Paul was built—and 
the Chapelle Expiatoire, in expiation of the wrongs done to 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. (How many chapels would 
have been required to expiate the wrongs done to the nation 
during centuries of misrule and oppression?) The great 
Entrepot des Vins and various public markets also date from 
this period ; and the year 1818 also saw gas used for the first 
time in lighting Paris, instead of the old oil-lamps swinging 
across the streets, which during the revolution it had been a 
cheerful practice occasionally to haul down, that persons 
obnoxious to the sovereign people and the “ Republic one and 
indivisible ” might be swung up in their places. King Louis 
Philippe, during the seventeen years’ reign which began with 
so many fair promises in 1830 and ended with such an ignoble 
expulsion in 1848, did much to improve and beautify, Paris and 
to modernise its aspect. The Place de la Concorde was laid 
out, and the obelisk of Luxor (the twin monument to the Cleo¬ 
patra’s Needle now on the Thames Embankment) was set up 
where the guillotine had stood during the Reign of Terror. 
New streets and boulevards were opened out, and the houses on 
the Place du Carrousel between the Louvre and the Tuileries 
were cleared away. But the Citizen-king incurred much odium 
by the new fortifications around Paris, erected at great cost at 
a time when the people could ill bear the increase of taxation 
they involved, for these fortifications cost six millions sterling. 
The streets of the Cite were also widened and improved, and 
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Railway Termini made their appearance. They were not, as in 
London when railways were first made, confined by Act of Par¬ 
liament to the outskirts of the city, and thus the additional 
expense which, in the case of London, was involved in bringing 
the termini into the city, had not to be incurred. 

• 

The Paris of the Second Empire. 

The period of the Second Empire, from 1852 to 1870, that 
followed upon the short-lived Second Republic of 1848, was 
exceptionally brilliant so far as Paris was concerned. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, “ le neveu de son oncle," had betrayed the 
constitution he had sworn, as president, to uphold. By means 
ot the soldiery, he had crushed the Second Republic, with much 
shooting down of peaceful citizens, on the 2nd of December, 
1851 ; and it was part of his policy, after he became Emperor, 
to keep the army and the working classes in good humour ; the 
former by means of the glory and profit to be derived from 
Crimean, Austrian, and Mexican wars ; the latter by finding 
employment for them, and by rendering Paris and the other 
great towns of France as attractive as possible to strangers, so 
as to bring as great an influx as might be of gold and banknotes, 
British, American, &c., into the country. 

Baron Hausinann, the energetic Prefect of the Seine, formed 
in himself a sort of Parisian Board of Works ; the French 
capital assumed an entirely new aspect. Old streets were 
pulled down, new boulevards were constructed. Whole quar¬ 
ters were recast and rebuilt with marvellous celerity ; and the 
visitor who remembered Paris in the old days, rubbed his eyes 
in bewilderment as he looked in vain for the old familiar land¬ 
marks. Twelve millions sterling were spent, in a short time, 
on improvements and reconstructions in the capital. Narrow 
streets and tortuous alleys disappeared, and were replaced by 
broad streets, with brilliant and handsome shops, well stored 
with those “ articles de Paris ” in the production of which the 
French capital has as yet found no rival. Thus it came about 
that during his reign Paris was, to use the expression in vogue at 
the time, very thorough 1 y Hausrnanmsed. Never had Paris been 
so gay and brilliant as she became under the Second Empire. 
The great exhibition held in 1855, on the model of the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 in Hyde Park (the fruitful parent of similar enter¬ 
prises), was a brilliant success. Queen Victoria and the Prince 
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Consort visited the Emperor and Empress on the occasion ; 
Paris was thronged with guests who spent money freely, “ and 
all went merry as a marriage bell.” In 1867 another exhibition 
was held, and on this occasion, also, there was no lack of royal 
and imperial visitors—the King of Prussia (soon to become 
Emperor of Germany), the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, 
and the Czar Alexander II. of Russia being among the guests of 
Napoleon III. 

But already the fair prospects were clouded with omens of 
future misfortune and ill. The reconstructive process in Paris 
had been attended with enormous expense, and the people, at 
first delighted with the improvements, were beginning to look 
aghast at the cost. Moreover, the prestige of the Second Empire 
had seiiously suffered, with a people who are eminently wor¬ 
shippers of success, through the lamentable failure of the French 
arms in Mexico, where the Emperor’s ally, Maximilian of 
Austria, had been abandoned to a cruel destiny, after having 
been incited to the enterprise that led to his ruin. Paris had 
been made the handsomest and most brilliant capital in the 
world, but at tremendous cost. An enormous debt had been 
incuned , the expense of living had been greatly increased 
through the heavy town dues or octroi levied on all provisions, 
wines, <!xc., that passed the barriers ; and when discontent was 
already rite, Baron Hausmann came forward, at the beginning 
of 1870, with a budget of more than £9,000,000 for the city of 
Paris. Thereupon he was compelled to resign ; and a few 
months latei the Emperor had engaged in the unlucky war that 
brought the Second Empire to a sudden and disastrous close, 
and was himself a prisoner of war in that castle of Wilhelms- 
hbhe in which his uncle Jerome had in former years held high 
festival. 

The Third Republic—The Paris of To-day. 

The close of the year saw Paris closely besieged by the 
German armies. The city held out bravely to the last, but the 
issue was hardly doubtful when once the hostile lines had been 
di awn around Paris. For a hundred and twenty-five days the 
beleaguered city resisted bravely, the sixteen forts and the 
redoubts protecting it for a time from the enemy’s advance 
Great efforts were made. Cut off from ordinary means of com¬ 
munication with the outer world, the besieged organised a 
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Mstein <>f ball non-posts ; and by means of a balloon Leon 
Minbetta got out of the beleaguered town, and proceeded to 
organise a system of government and of defence. 

Attempted sorties from the city failed ; dearth and famine 
inu caMd (lav by day, and nearly 13,000 deaths occurred in 
1 .ms m the month of December. At length, at the end of 
f.imi.ir\, iS/i, after enduring a harassing bombardment, Paris 
capitulated ; and for the third time within the space of sixty 
vears the French capital was occupied by foreign armies. The 
hardships of the siege had been frightful. Cats and dogs had 
been doomed, and horseflesh was considered a luxury. Even 
rats and mice were eagerly sought as food. The bread, for 
a limited supply of which people had patiently to wait for many 
Ihkiis outside the bakers shops to take their turn, was a coarse 
tiii.Ylme of oats, rye, pease, and other ingredients, and was 
utility unt.liable to the weak, who accordingly died off in great 
numbers from starvation. At last even the animals in the Jardin 
des Plantes, the elephants and camels and the rest, were 
slaughteied as food, camel s flesh being sold at 13 francs the 
kilo (about 2 lbs.), while elephant’s trunk, as a luxury, fetched 
45 francs, and the tougher and less popular kangaroo could he 
had at 12 francs per kilo. The march of Prussians down the 


Champs Elysees and the Boulevards passed off without any 
untoward accident ; hut when the enemy had retired, there was 
another foe to be fought, in the shape of the National Guards, 
who, demoralised and rendered savage by the long siege, 
refused to hand over to the regular army the batteries of 
artillery they had seized on the Buttes Chaumont. They held 
Paris for two months, fighting desperately against the French 
army, while the government of the Commune held sway in the 
city. They shot the generals who fell into their hands, and in 
their frenzy set fire to various public buildings, burning the 
Hotel de Ville,^ the Tuileries, and other edifices, and pulling 
down the Vendome Column. As in the first great French revo¬ 
lution, the fierce women of the lowest classes inflamed the 
popular fury. 

The so-called petrolenscs paraded the streets, carrying bottles 
of petroleum, which they flung into the houses they set* on fire 
Thirty-one public offices and two hundred and thirtv-emht 
buildings were destroyed during the seventy-three days’ rule*of 
the Commune in Paris. The Communists erected barricades in 
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the streets, and fought the soldiers at the bayonet’s point to the 
last. Great numbers of them were shot, for in the fury of the 
first days no quarter was given to prisoners. Afterwards courts 
were held, and the prisons were cleared by wholesale expor¬ 
tation of the captives to penal colonies. The damage inflicted 
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on Paris by this fierce outbreak is calculated at considerably 
over thirty millions of money. 

The third French Republic was established with infinite 
difficulty, but has proved more stable and lasting than the 
first and second. For years the blackened and roofless walls 
of the Tuileries and other ruined buildings, remained as a 
Hind qf “ memento mori ” — a ghastly reminder of what 
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mob-rule could do. But now the ruins are cleared away ; the 
Hotel de Vi lie has been rebuilt, and the Vendome Column set up 
again. The traces of the sanguinary rule of the Commune in 
Paris have been happily obliterated, and the city has resumed its 
normal aspect. Various improvements commenced under the 
Second Empire have been completed—for instance, the New 
Opera House in 1875; and the Avenue de 1’Opera, connecting 
the Opera House with the Palais Royal, which was opened some 
years ago, now forms one of the handsomest thoroughfares of 
Paris. The army of France has been reorganised, and there 
are various tokens that the grim experiences of the years 1870 
and 1871 have not been forgotten ; but the theatres and amuse¬ 
ments of Paris seem to occupy as much of the attention of the 
Parisians as formerly, and the gay capital of France presents 
more attractions than ever to the stranger. 






CHAPTER III. 

THE ARRIVAL IN PARIS—WHAT TO DO AND 
WHAT NOT TO DO. 

The Arrival —“ Pourboires" or Tips—The Customs Examination 
—Cl oak-rooms—Hotels a nd Board i ng-houscs—Rest a n ra n ts — 
Cabs—Omnibuses and their Routes—River Steamers—Postal 
and Telegraphic Arrangements — The Telephone—A Pro¬ 
gramme of Amusements—Shopping in Paris. 

T HE traveller by night, if taking the short sea route, arrives at 
the Gare du Nord shortly before 6 a.m. Travelling via 
Dieppe, he arrives at the Gare St. Lazare shortly after 7 a.m. 
If travelling by day, he arrives in Paris in the early evening. If 
journeying under the auspices of either of the tourist firms of 
Cook or Gaze, he will find their uniformed interpreters on duty 
at the stations ready to receive them, to release their baggage 
from the customs, and procure the necessary accommodation 
for transfer to the hotel. If the tourist is travelling inde¬ 
pendently, the best plan is to obtain the services of a porter 
(factear) to carry the hand-luggage and obtain a cab or 
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omnibus, according in (he number of (be party. It should 
be remembered that if the cab is taken immediately on 
arrival and the hand-baggage deposited in it, the passenger 
i el uriiing to obtain his registered luggage, the cab will have 
to be paid for by the hour. In any case this is the most 
convenient method of procedure. At all the Paris stations an 
abundant supply of the company’s own omnibuses will be 
Immd waiting the arrival of express trains. The average fare 
for these is 6 francs, including a four bo ire of one franc which 
is expected by the driver. Cab fares before 6 a.m., no matter 
if only taken a few minutes before (be striking of the hour, cost 
one franc extra. Four-place cabs may he obtained at the prin¬ 
cipal railway stations on arrival, hut on departure from Paris 
they are only obtained with considerable difficulty, as they have 
generally to he fetched from the nearest railway station. 

The Customs Examination. 

Passengers having registered luggage wall do well to he 
perfectly frank in their declaration concerning objects liable 
to duty. An evasive manner is almost sure to lead to a minute 
examination of each article of luggage by the officials. Any 
attempt to hinder them in the fulfilment of their duty is likely 
to create disagreeable results. English and American tourists 
arc apt to overlook that these officials have power to require 
every piece of luggage to be entirely emptied for examination 
and repacked by the owner, and even to search the person if 
they so please. It is therefore obvious that civility and polite¬ 
ness form the best policy. If the passenger displays willingness 
or even avidity in offering to open his luggage, he will very 
likely not be required to do so at all. If on the other hand he 
attempts to “ hustle ” the officials, he may find himself disagree¬ 
ably detained for half an hour or more during a tiresome and 
exhaustive examination. Registered luggage is delivered in a 
special room, the doors of which are not opened for from ten 
minutes to a quarter of an hour after the arrival of the train, thus 
giving the passenger plenty of time to arrange for a conveyance, 
as already stated. Articles liable to duty are comparatively few. 
Tobacco (cigars or otherwise), wines, spirits, laces, and silks, are 
the chief. We must not forget English matches. These are 
confiscated if simply a few are found, hut should any number be 
discovered, and should they not have been declared, the custom 
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officials demand a fee of one franc, per match , without the 
option of confiscation. 

Whilst on the subject of railway stations, we may mention 
that during the past few years all the French stations have made 
extensive improvements in the matter of comfort and conve¬ 
nience for travellers. Lavatories with every accommodation are 
to be found at the stations, as also cloak rooms where luggage 
may be deposited, and either in the station or adjoining it, will be 
found excellent refreshment rooms. The traveller remaining 
only a day may, therefore, if he pleases, walk out of the station, 
after a wash and brush up and a good breakfast, to start on the 
day’s sight-seeing, and return to take up his baggage in the 
evening, and if needs be to proceed to any other station for 
continuing his journey to Switzerland or otherwise ; unless 
indeed he shall have elected to cross the city immediately on 
arrival and at once deposit his baggage in the cloak room of the 
station from whence he is to depart in the evening. 

Parisian Hotels. 

At the commencement of this Guide is a table showing the 
principal hotels of all classes, with their approximate tariffs. A 
little general information may, however, be of practical service 
to the intending visitor. 

The largest and most important hotel in the city at the time 
of writing is the Grand Hotel. Next in importance would be 
the Hotel Continental , but one must be prepared to pay at least 
io 01 12 francs for room, lights, and service, which would 
make with table d’hote breakfast and dinner a minimum of 
20 to 25 francs per person per day. The Hotel Terminus 
is a convenient house for those arriving in Paris from Dieppe 
01 Havre, being situated at the Gare St. Lazare terminus of 
the Chemin de her de l’Ouest, 3 r et sufficiently removed from 
the station to avoid any inconvenience from noise of the trains, 
&c. This is a fine and commodious hotel, and prices may be 
approximately estimated at from 16 francs upwards inclusive 
taiilf pei person per day. In the same category may be also 
placed the Hotel dtt Louvre, the Hotel des Deux Mondcs, the Hotel 
Bellevue , the Hotel Bin da, and the Hotel Normandy. The new 
ictels t ue the Palace des Champs Elysees, on the beautiful Avenue 
o' the same name ; the Ritz on the Place Vendome ; and the 
Regina on the corner of the Place des Tuileries and the Rue de 
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Rivoli. Many minor hotels have been opened, and also a great 
number of boarding-houses, but the above list comprises those 
which are best known. 

Those desirous of finding excellent houses at inclusive charges 
not exceeding 15 francs, are recommended to such hotels as the St. 
J'miu’s (near the Tuileries Gardens), (he Hotel Central (near the 
Louvre), the Hotel Lille and <VAlbion (near the Place Vendome), 
and others shown on the table at commencement of the Guide. 

1 hose wishing to hud more economical arrangements can 
obtain coupons of either of the tourist firms, Messrs. Cook or 
Messrs. Gaze, at the fixed and inclusive rate of 8/- or 8/6 per 
person per day, entitling them to meat breakfast, table d’hote 
dinner, room, lights, and service. Lists of hotels are given to 
each purchaser of coupons, and will be found to embrace such 
houses as the Hotel SI. Petersbonrg, the Hotel Central (upper 
rooms), Hotel Burgundy , Hotel de Loud res and New York, Hotel 
SI. Augustin, Hotel Pascjmer , and a number ot other smaller 
houses. This will be found a very satisfactory arrangement 
as it dispenses with all the trouble and inconvenience of making 

t o 

bargains, by assuring in advance a fixed and inclusive rate. 

Boarding Houses (Pensions). There are a number of these in 
Paris. They are chiefly patronised by Americans. A few 
ot the most important are Hotel de la Trhnoille , formerly 
Pension Lafond, Madame Glatz (45, Hue de Clichy), Madame 
1 hierry (46, Rue de Clichy), Hotel Powers, formerly Pension 
Powers (Avenue d’Antin). 

Restaurants. 

These may be classified under three headings— Prix fixe, 
ii la Carte, and Systemc Duval; and the first and last will be 
found the most practical and least expensive. A la Carte, as 
a rule, means maximum expense and minimum satisfaction, 
unless the diner-out is experienced and is thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the language, 

Prix Fixe.—The Palais Royal is the home of Prix fixe 
Restaurants. The choice is abundant, the first floor all round 
the square being almost entirely occupied by establishments of 
similar style supplying lunches from 2 francs, and dinners from 
2 francs 50 c. Restaurant de Paris (22, Galerie Montpensier) 
and Vefony (ro8 Galerie Valois) are recommendable. Dina de 
Paris (12, Boulevard Montmartre) and Dnier Francois (27, Houle- 
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varci des Italiens) are excellent. Scossa, Place de Rome, is con¬ 
venient when in the neighbourhood of the Gare St. Lazare. 

Duval System.—These restaurants are to be found dotted all 
ovei Paiis. All are reliable, though, of course, the largest are 
the best. Pi ices are very* low and fixed. A printed tariff is 
handed to each person or group on entering. One can dine 
or lunch satisfactorily from 2 francs upwards. The service is 
carried on by waitresses in snow-white caps and aprons. Con¬ 
venient for the sightseer are the establishments situated opposite 
the Madeleine, opposite the Tuileries (Louvre), 194, Ruede Rivoli, 
47, Avenue de l’Opera, and 35 and 39, Boulevard de Capucines. 

A la Carte.— Margucry (36, Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle) is excel¬ 
lent, as is also Champeaux (13, Place de la Bourse) and Ledoycn 
(Champs Elysees—open air). Xocl Pdas (Passage des Princes) 
is good, and Paillard (38, Boulevard des Italiens) one of the 
best, but expensive, this and Cubats (25, Avenue des Champs 
Elysees) and I oisiu (16, Rue Cambon) being three of the most 
recherche establishments of the kind in Paris. Paillard has also 
a branch establishment on the Champs Elysees where suppers, 
dinners, and afternoon teas are served. Expense must not 
concern those who patronise these last-named restaurants. 

Cabs, Omnibuses, &c. 

Fiacre (or ordinary cab).—These are, as a rule, comfortable 
and well-horsed, though we cannot go as far as to say they are 
well driven. There are two kinds of cabs : Hrst, the Coupe , 
chiefly used during the winter months, and second, the Victoria , 
which is the popular Paris conveyance during the summer 
months. 1 he majority of guide books give an infinity of detail 
which is rather confusing to the ordinary tourist. In general 
terms the most practical information may be condensed in the 
iollowing facts. Cabs may be engaged by the “ course,” or by 
the “ hour.” If by the course (fare 1 franc 50 c.), you can drive 
iiom any point ol the city to any other point, providing it 
be within the fortifications, though if the cabman be stopped 
on the way he has the right to charge each stoppage as a 
separate course, and it should be remembered that one hour is 
cheaper than two courses. If engaged by the “ hour,” 2 francs 
is the minimum fare per hour, that is, for the first hour or any 
Pait of the same. After that, strictly speaking, a proportionate 
time may be calculated for each five minutes, though it is not 
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usual to divide the time into less than a quarter of an hour or 
equivalent payment. Thus, a cab for an hour and a quarter 
would cost 2 francs 50 c., and an hour and a half, 3 francs, 
and so on. This, of course, only applies within the city, there 
being special fares for suburban excursions. In taking a cab by ► 
the hour it is not necessary to be conversant with French, or 
to give any lengthy explanation. You have simply to show 
your watch to the driver, who will immediately understand and 
calculate accordingly. Then simply give the names of the 
successive monuments or establishments you wish to visit. In 
all cases it is customary to take the cabman’s number, for which 
the phrase “ I)oinu'z-nioi voire nnmero ” will suffice. This will 
enable you to find your cab easily after leaving it, and in any 
case is useful should any article be forgotten or should a dispute 
arise in settlement. It is usual to give a ponrboirc proportionate 
to the length of the course or the time employed. A fair 
estimate is at the rate of 25 centimes for an ordinary course and 
50 centimes for an hour, or even two. The tariff, page 11, will 
be found to embrace all the requirements of the ordinary tourist. 

At night in coming out of the theatres, opera, &c., there is no 
difficulty in obtaining a conveyance, a long line of cabs 
always waiting at the doors of the principal places of amuse¬ 
ment. It is, however, well to select a cab with some care, the 
colour of the lump indicating the quarter of the city in which the 
stables of that particular conveyance are situated, and of course 
the cabman is much more easily dealt with in the matter of fare 
and ponrboirc when going towards his destination for the night 
instead of away from it. 

The principal colours are : 

“ Ked.” (Stables) Champs Elysees and Passy quarters. 

“Yellow.” ,, Montmartre and Poissonniere quarters. 

“Green.” ,, Invalides and Observatoire quarters. 

Besides the ordinary cabs, there are a certain number of 
excellent Landaus to be found on the more important cab¬ 
stands, notably in front of the Grand Hotel. The legal fare for 
these is 3 francs the hour for the city, but the drivers are 
distinctly unwilling to quit the stands for a less period than 
three or four hours, say the equivalent of about 12 to 15 francs. 
The fare for the day inside the city is 25 to 30 francs, and for 
Versailles 35 to 40 francs. This remark is specially applicable to 
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the Compagnie Generate, but there are many other coach com¬ 
panies in Paris not so particular and equally good. In fact a 
cabman is bound to accept all fares at all hours. 

Voitures de Remise.—These are a superior species of cab or 
Victoria, and may be found at any time in the Rue Scribe, 
immediately behind the Grand Opera. The fare is a question of 
discussion and bargain, but once agreed in advance there is no 
further trouble. The usual rates are 20 to 25 francs for morning 
or evening, and 30 to 35 francs for the day. 

In all cases bargains may be made during the summer 
months, when the majority of the Parisians are at the seaside, 
but up to and about the end of June the visitor must calculate 
, on paying the prices named. 

Private Omnibuses.—Private omnibuses to and from the various 
stations may be engaged at the station on arrival, or at all the 
principal hotels for departure ; prices being 6 francs for a 
small omnibus holding six or even eight persons, to which 
must be added a pourboire of 1 franc for the driver. 

Public Omnibuses.—To the ordinary tourist, whose time is 
valuable, we would emphatically say, do not lose it in attempting 
to unravel the intricacies of the Paris omnibus system, or in 
waiting at the various offices till seats can be secured. A 
handbook is published by the omnibus company giving 
all the principal lines of omnibuses, but for all practical 
purposes we think the following information will suffice. 
Every omnibus is distinctly marked with the initial and 
terminal point of its journey, and to avoid possible mistake 
the direction in which the omnibus is going is indicated by 
a moveable board just above the conductor’s head. When an 
omnibus is full, a notice to that effect (Couplet) is placed over 
the door. These vehicles can be stopped at any point, and it is 
not necessaiy to take them at the office ; but if more convenient 
to do so the passenger names his destination, a number is given 
him, and he must wait his turn till that number is called before 
he can enter the omnibus. The fares are low and uniform : out¬ 
side 15 centimes, inside 30 centimes. Correspondence tickets 
are given without extra charge, entitling the holder to transfer 
to any other line crossing the route. These must be asked for 
on paying the fare, which in that case is the same either outside 
or inside the vehicle, 30 cents. The simple phrase “ Corre- 
spondance s il vous plait is all that is necessary. 
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It may he useful to indicate a few of the principal lines of 
omnibuses most likely to be of service to the tourist, and by 
taking these at the terminal points no difficulty whatever will be 
experienced. 

t. Madeleine -Bastile.—This is one of the most popular lines 
ot omnibuses, running the whole length of the Boulevards as 
far as the Bastille. A most interesting ride can be made on the 
ituf'Criti/e (or outside), especially during the evening, as an ex¬ 
cellent idea of Paris by gaslight may be thus obtained. Be 
careful, however, to obtain a seat on the left (or Madeleine) side, 
as this is the side on which most of the principal cafes are 
situated. 

Gare St. Lazare—Place St. Michel.—These are large blue 
three-horse omnibuses. Starting from the St. Lazare Railway 
Station, they run past the Opera House, down the Avenue de 
I’Opera, passing the Palais Royal and (he Louvre, and crossing 
the Seine close to Notre Dame, a little beyond which is their 
terminal point. Thus these 'busses may be used with advan¬ 
tage by those visiting the Louvre, the Sainte Chapelle, Notre 
Dame, the Luxembourg or Cluny. 

Note .—We may state that both the Madeleine and St. Lazare 
are terminal points and starting points for an infinitude of 
the most useful omnibuses for the Parisian visitor, and 
there is also a most useful system of “Special Omnibuses” 
running from the courtyard of this station, in front of the 
suburban (or Banlicu) side of the St. Lazare terminus, to the 
Hotel de Ville, the Bon Marche, &c. The uniform fare for 
these 'busses is 25 centimes inside or out; but they can only 
take up passengers inside the station courtyard on departure, or 
deposit them in the same place on the return journey. This is a 
special arrangement to prevent infraction of the monopoly held 
by the General Omnibus Company. 

3. Porte Maillot—H6tel de Ville.—These omnibuses start 
from the Porte Maillot (at the further end of the Avenue de la 
Grande Armee), and are convenient for returning from the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation side of the Bois de Bologne. They run 
past the Arc de Triomphe, down the grand Avenue of the 
Champs Elysees, past the Tuileries Gardens and the Louvre, 
following the Rue de Rivoli till the terminal point is reached at 
the Hotel de Ville. 

4. Champs Elysees. -These omnibuses start from the further 
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side of the Place de la Concorde and follow the Rue Royale, 
passing the Madeleine and the Opera House, thence diverging 
to the left, following the Rue Lafayette, passing the Gate du 
Nord and stopping just behind the Gare de l’Est. 

Or course there is an infinite variety of lines of omnibuses 
running across these main lines for which correspondences 
may be taken. We have, however, indicated most of the main 
routes which can be safely and profitably used by the tourist. 

The same remarks apply to the various— 

Tramways. 

These are much more numerous than formerly, and having 
been considerably improved of late years, the visitor may 
find it convenient to avail himself of them for some of the 
principal and direct lines of route. The chief starting points 
likely to be useful are : 

The Madeleine, from which point electric tramcars start at 
frequent intervals for Asnieres, Saint Denis, tScc. 

The Place de la Concorde (close to the Seine), from which 
tramways or omnibuses may be taken to Sevres, Saint Cloud, 
Versailles, the Luxembourg Palace and garden, Hotel de Ville, 
Arc de Triomphe, &c. 

The 0p6ra (immediately behind the Opera). Tramways run on 
the one hand to the Arc de Triomphe, Bois de Boulogne 
(Muette), and on the other hand to the Gare du Nord, Saint 
Denis, &c. Fares are the same as by the omnibuses, and corres¬ 
pondences are also given. 

From the Church of Saint Augustin an electric tram goes to 
(lie Corns de Vincennes, and another behind the Louvre goes to 
the famous Wood of the same name. 

River Steamers. 

I'hese will occasionally be found a convenient and pleasant 
method of transit during the stay in Paris. The majority of the 
steamers run from Charenton to Auteuil. There is also a 
supplementary service to Suresnes. These latter steamers are 
somewhat larger than the others and are more pleasant, being 
less crowded on week-days—though on Sundays and holidays 
the reverse is the case. The fare from the starting point or the 
Pont d’Austerlitz (for the Jardin des Plantes), to any landing stage 
within the city, is 10 centimes during the week and 15 centimes 
on Sundays and holidays, with 10 centimes supplement if the 
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journey be continued to Auteuil. The fare to Sevier, Saint 
Cloud or Suresnes is io centimes in the week and 20 centimes on 
Sundays and holidays. Piers are to be found as starting points 
by the side of almost all the principal bridges, notably the Pont 
Neuf (for Notre Dame), the Pont Royal (nearly opposite the 
Tuileries), the Pont de la Concorde, the Pont d’lena (for the 
Eiffel Tower), &c., &c. Care must, however, be taken to await 
the steamers at the correct piers, as there is a departure point 
for up and down stream, and also a separate departure point for 
the Saint Cloud and Suresnes steamers. Clear indications are 
prominently posted on each ot the floating stages in question. 


Postal Rates and Arrangements. 

The General Post Office is situated in the Rue du Louvre, but 
there are numerous branch offices throughout the city, and one 
will be found within a stone's throw of any of the principal 
hotels. The “ Poste Restante ” is situated in the General Post 
Office, but we would strongly recommend visitors to have letters 
sent to theii hotels, as the Paris Poste Restante system entails 
considerable loss of time and inconvenience. Even supposing 
that from any unforeseen circumstance a different hotel should 
be patronised from that originally intended, it is easier to call or 
send to a neighbouring hotel than to the Poste Restante, besides 
which, if instructions are given, letters are forwarded again 
through the post without extra charge. 

Rates.— The rates for postage for ordinary letters within 
fiance are as follows : 15 centimes per 15 grammes, which means 
as nearly as possible the weight of two sheets of ordinary 
writing paper with envelope. The supplementary payment for 
excess is proportionate, being 30 centimes if over 15 grammes 
'•ntil 30 grammes is reached, and So on. The postage for 
Migland or any country in connection with the Postal Union is 
25 centimes for 15 grammes, and the same arrangement exists 
or excess weight. Postcards are ro centimes each (for France or 
ie Postal Union), and a very convenient system of letter cards 
also exists for closed communications, 15 centimes each or 23 
centimes for abroad. ~° 

Registered Letters (Lettres recommandees).—The uniform 
charge for the registration of letters is 25 centimes in addition 

0 ie ordinary postage, and they must not be sent in black- 
bordered envelopes. 
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Delivery and Dispatch.— There are about eight deliveries oi 
local post in Paris, but English and foreign letters are rarely 
delivered except by the first mail, about 8 a.m., or, if registered, 
by the second delivery, about 10.30 a.m. By the evening 
delivery English letters may occasionally be received, but they 
are generally those which have missed the post when dispatched 
in London, or letters dispatched by the previous early evening 
mail from the large provincial centres. 

The time of mail departures at all the chief offices in the centre of 
the city is 6.30 p.m. The principal hotels generally dispatch letters 
to catch this mail about 6.0. This, however, varies according to 
the discretion of the proprietor, and if not marked on the letter¬ 
box of the hotel inquiry on this point should be made. Letters 
may be dispatched at central offices with a supplementary fee of 
5 centimes up to 7.15, or in case of special emergency letters 
can be posted at the respective stations from which the mail 
leaves for any given destination, up to about half an hour of the 
time of departure of the mail train. Information on this point 
should be obtained at the hotels, where a request for special 
messenger to carry same to the station can be made, if desired. 

Newspapers or Printed Matter. —These must be made up with 
open ends so that the wrapper can be removed if desired. The 
fee is 1 centime for each 5 grammes up to 20 grammes, beyond 
which the price is 5 centimes, with an additional 5 centimes for 
every 50 grammes or fraction of same. 

N.B .—It may be useful for the visitor to note and remember 
that the 1 sou (copper coin) or the 1 franc (silver coin) each 
weigh 5 grammes. 

Telegrams. 

Tariff. —Telegrams for any part of France are dispatched at 
the uniform charge of 5 centimes per word (minimum charge 50 
centimes). To any part of Great Britain, 20 centimes per word 
(minimum charge 1 franc) ; New York, 1 franc 25 centimes; 
Switzerland and Belgium, 12J centimes ; Germany, 15 centimes ; 
Italy and Spain, 20 centimes. 

Telegraph Offices are to be found at the principal district post 
offices, and are generally open for the reception of telegrams up 
to 9 p.m. There are, however, a few special Telegraph Offices 
at which messages are received as late as 11.0 or midnight, the 
principal of these being at the Grand Hotel, the Rue d’ Amster¬ 
dam (Gare St. Lazare), 3, Rue Boissy d’Anglas (Place de la 
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Concorde), 4, Avenue de l'Opera (Palais Royal), and also at the 
chief railway stations. The most convenient offices for the dis¬ 
patch of late telegrams will probably be found to be those situ¬ 
ated in the Grand Hotel, and at the Bourse (Exchange)—this latter 
office being the only one in Paris which is open day and night. 

Card Telegrams.— This is a most useful system of rapid com¬ 
munication applying, however, only within the limits of the 
city itself. Card Telegrams 30 centimes (open), or 50 centimes 
(closed) if a private communication be desired. These cards 
may be obtained at any post office or Tabac (cigar shop). They 
have simply to be dropped into the special box provided at all 
telegraph or post offices, and are immediately dispatched 
through pneumatic tubes, reaching their destination as a rule 
within the hour, and often considerably under. 

Telegraphic Envelopes may also be obtained, price 50 
centimes, in which letters may be placed not exceeding 7 
grammes. These are dispatched in the same manner, but 
it must be understood that it is absolutely necessary to insert 
them in the special envelopes sold for the purpose, no others 
being accepted. 

Telephones. 

Most of the principal hotels place their telephones at the 
disposal of visitors, but in case of a private message it may be 
found convenient to have recourse to the public telephone boxes, 
which will be found at all the principal post offices, the fee 
being 25 centimes for each five minutes’ conversation after com¬ 
munication is established. Communication is also obtainable 
with London, but the fee is 10 francs for a conversation of 
three minutes, and as the said communication is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to obtain there would appear to be few circumstances under 
which the use of the telegraph is not infinitely preferable. 

A Suggested Programme of Amusements. 

In another chapter is given a list of the principal 
Theatres and Amusements of the city. Consultation of this, 
aided by reference to any of the English daily papers pub¬ 
lished in Paris, will enable the visitor to obtain any required 
information concerning the nature of the amusements, situation 
of the theatre, and details of prices, &c. ; but the stranger- 
visiting Paris for the first time needs something more than 
a rpere list or catalogue in order to select the amusements 
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most suited to his taste. We therefore venture to offer a little 
general advice and special explanation. 

Presuming the visitor has a week of evenings at his disposal, 
we have found the average choice will he somewhat as follows— 

1st. Grand Opera. 

2nd. Opera Comique. 

3rd. Cafes Chantants on the Champs Elysees. 

4th. the Folies Bergere, or Casino de Paris (the two best 
variety entertainments in Paris). 

5th. 1 he Nouveau Cirque (the only equestrian entertainment 
of importance in the city). 


It the visitor is conversant with French, he will probably 
want to visit the “ Palais Royal,” or the “ Nouveautes,” which 
theatres provide a light and humorous performance somewhat 
similar to our burlesques at home. Spectacular pieces in Paris 
are somewhat scarce of late years, as they do not seem to appeal 
to the great majority of Parisian playgoers ; the only theatre 
maintaining the traditions of this style of entertainment is the 
“ Chatelet,” but we must frankly confess that disappointment 
generally ensues, as our principal theatres and even music halls 
produce much finer spectacular effects and ballets than those to 
be found at the Parisian theatre of to-day. On the contrary, 
high-class comedy is the strongest feature of the Parisian stage. 
We venture to assert that there is no city in the world where such 
refined and cultured acting may be witnessed as in Paris, at the 
“ Odeon,” the “Gymnase,” the “Vaudeville,” or the “Renais¬ 
sance,” according to the company holding the management for 
the time being. 


Shopping in Paris. 

A few practical hints and suggestions may be useful under 
this heading, as whether for extensive purchases or for souvenirs 
and presents, the visitor is sure to devote a portion of his sojourn 
in Paris to the specific purpose of “ shopping.” 

We naturally start our list with the well-known and world- 
renowned Magasin du Bon Marchd. This is one of the largest 
and most popular dry goods stores in Europe, and perhaps in 
the world. Articles of clothing of every possible description 
are far from being the only attraction, inasmuch as presents, 
souvenirs, articles de Paris, &c., &c., are to be found in infinite 
variety. Independently, however, of the question of purchasing, 
his vast emporium certainly constitutes one of the sights of 
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Paris. The most convenient way of reaching the Bon Marche 
is by cab, which may be discharged on arrival, as another can 
easily be obtained on leaving the establishment. There are 
also numerous services of omnibuses both to and from the Bon 
Marche, details of which will be found under the heading of 
“ Omnibuses.” 

The Magasin du Louvre is a somewhat similar establishment, 
though ranking second in size and perhaps in importance, 
excepting that its higher class goods are generally considered a 
speciality. 

The Magasin du Printemps is a similar emporium ranking 
third in size and importance, but it is especially convenient for 
those staying in the immediate vicinity of the Gare St. Lazare 
or the Madeleine. The building itself is particularly elegant and 
attractive. 

For those who are desirous of taking back a variety of 
essentially Parisian toys or presents for the young folk at home, 
we cannot do better than recommend a visit to one of the many 
Parisian bazaars. These establishments are peculiar to France, 
indeed we have often wondered that the idea has never been 
transplanted to our own country. 

The largest and most important of these establishments is the 
Bazar de l’Hotel de Ville, situated immediately opposite the 
building from which it derives its name. Any omnibus running 
along the Rue de Rivoli will deposit the visitor at its doors. An 
infinite variety of presents for the young folk will be found here, 
varying in price from one sou upwards. There are also depart¬ 
ments for perfumery, stationery, clothing, household furniture, 
&c. We may specially call the attention of cyclists to the ex¬ 
cellent choice of all articles and accessories relating to this sport. 

The Bazar d’Amsterdam, situated in the street of the same 
name, immediately alongside the Gare St. Lazare (right hand 
side facing the station), is a similar establishment, though 
inferior in point of size and importance. 

Other establishments of the kind may be found in any quarter 
of the city, but as we do not propose to turn this chapter into 
a list of advertisements, we content ourselves with naming the 
above as being sufficiently important to be reckoned as repre¬ 
sentative sights of the city. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE AMUSEMENTS OF PARIS. 

Theatres — Open Air Concerts — Music Halls — Equestrian 
Entertain meats—Military Bands — Panoramas — Balls, &c. 

N OTWITHSTANDING the universal reputation of Paris a 
a city of gaiety, it is an indisputable fact that there is 
less variety in the matter of evening amusements than in 
London. The public balls are, it is true, an essentially Parisian 
feature, but this species of entertainment does not appeal to 
everybody. 

On the other hand the Parisians are justly proud of their 
theatres, which are regarded as much more important insti¬ 
tutions than in England ; and the French capital prides itself 
upon presenting the very best that can be given in every 
department of dramatic art. The various theatres have in many 
cases their specialities in the style of entertainment offered. 
Four of the principal houses—the Opera, the Theatre Francis, 
the Opera Comique, and the Odeon—receive a yearly subsidy 
from the Government. 
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As in London, the theatres are open every evening, with the 
exception of the Opera, where the performances are limited to 
three, or at most four, evenings in the week. The performances 
generally begin at from 7.30 to 8.30, and finish between 11.15 and 
midnight. Those who are not fluent French scholars will do well 
to get a copy of the play and study it beforehand. Detailed 
programmes are sold in all the theatres. With regard to places, 
the arrangement is in many respects like that of the English 
theatres. Close behind the orchestra are rows of fauteuils 
d’orchestre (answering to our orchestra stalls), very comfortable, 
and good both for seeing and hearing ; behind these are the 
stalles d’orchestre (practically the English “pit," except that 
each seat is numbered) ; and then comes the parterre , which 
is literally the “pit,” though it would not be so accepted by 
English playgoers, being simply a few narrow seats or forms 
at the very back of the theatre, under the galleries and un¬ 
desirable in every respect, except at the Opera, where they are 
numbered and excellently situated. At the Opera and in some 
theatres ladies do not go to the orchestra stalls. Fauteuils de 
balcon or de premiere galcrie are like the dress-circle seats in 
England ; and above these are premieres and secondes, first and 
second circles. There are also amphitheatre stalls, which in 
the Opera are good places, but in other theatres are generally 
uncomfortable both for seeing and hearing. Insist on having 
places not too far from the centre of the auditorium, as in many 
places the seats at the side give a very imperfect view of the 
stage, and in some it is difficult to hear. Private boxes can be 
had in the rez de chausscc (pit boxes), loges on the first or second 
circle, Uc. There are stage boxes, or loges d’avant-scene, on 
each ciicle. Tickets can be bought and seats secured before¬ 
hand at the Bureaux de location or box-offices, but there is an 
additional fee varying from 50 centimes to 2 francs for booking 
places in advance. We venture to suggest, however, that the 
difference is amply repaid in comfort, as you are sure of your 
seat without either waiting or pushing in a crowd, and need 
only take your place at the time announced for the “ lever de 
udeau. We subjoin a list of the principal Paris theatres, and 
in each case state the price of seats at the time of going to 
press, but it should be understood that these prices are 
subject to slight fluctuations, according to the pieces played 
and the “theatrical stars” who maybe occupying the boards. 
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<>l course the concierge or porter of your hotel will under¬ 
take (o obtain your seats in advance, but will naturally expect 
a tiitle for the service. There are also various agencies or 
booking-offices on the Boulevards and notably around the 
Opera House, where tickets can be obtained in advance, but the 
puces asked are lrequently double and sometimes even three 
tunes the normal value of the seats offered. At the doors of 
every theatre, too, will be found “touts” who offer excellent 


seats, even when none arc obtainable at the booking office of 
I lie theatre itself. Care and discretion are advisable in purchas¬ 
ing these tickets, as though they are generally reliable and 
genuine, fancy prices are asked for them. With a little patience 
and perseverance considerable reductions may be obtained, 
I he most desirable places in Paris theatres are the fauteuils 
<i on hcstrc or orchestra stalls, the bn/con or dress circle, and 
Hie premiere gal trie or first balcony above the dress-circle. 
I hese seats will generally be found satisfactory, especially for 
those who are unprovided with suitable dress for evening wear. 
It is only fair to say that evening dress is not as rigidly imposed, 
nor even as customary, in French theatres as in England, but it 
is almost invariably worn at the Opera, the Comedie Franyaise, 
the Gvmnase and high-class theatres for the orchestra stalls. 
We refer specially to gentlemen, as in the theatres just named 
the orchestra stalls are reserved exclusively for the male sex. 

The claque is an institution which will at once amuse and 
annoy the English or American playgoer. It consists of a body 
of men organised and drilled to applaud by signal from the 
chef dc la claque. They are sometimes paid, but more often 
recruited from a neighbouring cafe and rewarded simply by 
free admission. 

We now propose to give a list of the Paris theatres as nearly 
as possible in their order of importance, showing in each case 
the nature and style of the pie.ee generally produced and an 
outlined tariff for the principal seats. 

Undoubtedly, the most important and certainly the most in¬ 
teresting from the English or American visitor’s point of view 
is the Grand Opera (situated on the Square of that name). 
Performances on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays (some¬ 
times on Saturdays). Needless to say this house is consecrated to 
the production of classical opera, interspersed with occasional 
ballets, which are produced in magnificent style. Prices—Stalls : 
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oichestra, 16 fr. ; pit, 9 fr. Boxes (holding six or eight persons): 
hrst tier, 15 to 17 fr. ; second tier, 12 to 14 fr. ; third tier, 8 to 10 
It. ; fourth tier, 4 to 6 fr. per seat according to situation. 

A veiy large proportion of English and American visitors 
who are desirous simply of seeing the Opera House are 
perfectly satisfied with the fourth gallery seats, costing from 
4 to 6 ! rancs, according to situation, and admitting the holder to 
the grand staircase, loyer and reception rooms, just as freely as 
the higher priced tickets. It is usual and customary to pro¬ 
menade the building during the entre-acts in all the principal 
theatres, and at the Opera this is, of course, specially desirable, 
as the decorations form one of the principal attractions of the 
house. 

I lie 0 p 4 ra Comique, which was destroyed by fire in 1887, has 
been rebuilt on the old site on the Place Boildieu, near the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and in close proximity to the Cafe 
Anglais. Naturally this theatre is devoted to the production 
of light operas, rarely opera bouffes—such as Carmen , &c. 
Prices : Boxes, 10 to 15 fr. per seat ; orchestra stalls, 8 fr. per 
seat. 

The Theatre Francais (or Coinedie Fran^aise). —The Theatre 
Krancais was destroyed by fire on the 8th of March, 1900. It is 
to be rebuilt immediately. Meantime the performances are 
given at the Odeon. This theatre was situated in the Palais 
Royal, at the corner of the Rue Richelieu. It was the classical 
theatre of Paris. Here w r ere performed the masterpieces of 
Moliere, Racine, and Corneille. Generally, however, the pro¬ 
gramme was composed in part, if not entirely, of more modern 
productions by such dramatists as Dumas, Sardou, &c. This 
theatre was considered to be the school of dramatic art, and the 
most perfect and refined acting was witnessed, no matter what 
piece might be produced. The theatre is subsidised by Govern¬ 
ment with 240,000 francs per annum. The Theatre Francais, as 
an institution, dates back to the seventeenth century. Moliere 
w r as director from 1658 till his death in 1673. The building 
lately burnt had no architectural pretensions. It was erected in 
the year 1782 and restored in 1879. In the vestibule were statues 
of theatrical celebrities, notably of Talma, Rachel, and Made¬ 
moiselle Mars. There were also in profusion statues and busts 
of the principal authors whose works have been produced at the 
“ Francais,” three masterpieces being full-sized statues of 
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Voltaire, George Sand, also a bas-relief representing Moliere 
crowned by the actors of the theatre. 

The Odeon (situated close to the Luxembourg Gardens).—This 
theatre produces classical drama, and is generally considered a 
second Theatre Fran^ais, but as it is situated a considerable 
distance from the centre of the city, it is not often visited by 
tourists. Prices—Boxes, 8 to io fr. ; stalls, 5 to 6 fr. ; second 
circle and pit boxes, 3 fr. 50 c. to 3 fr. per seat according to 
situation. 

The Porte St. Martin (situated on the Boulevard of same 
name).—Modern drama generally figures on the play-bill, and 
at the time of writing the theatre is under the directorship of 
the well-known actor, Coquelin the elder. Prices—Boxes, 8 to 
10 fr. ; orchestra stalls, 9 fr. 

The Bouffes Parisiens (situated in the Passage Choiseul, near 
the Boulevard des Italiens).—Here Offenbach first produced 
some of his popular operettas. It now produces light opera of 
secondary importance, though sometimes bright and sparkling. 
Prices—Boxes, 10 to 12 fr. ; dress circle and orchestra stalls, 8 fr. 

The Renaissance (situated immediately adjoining the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre) is devoted to music, and under private 
management. This house produces or revives operas not in 
the repertoire of either of the subsidised houses, and is some¬ 
times rented to foreign companies. Prices usually—Boxes, 10 
to 15 fr. ; orchestra stalls, 8 fr. per seat. 

The Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, the old Theatre Historique, 
under the personal management of the famous actress, is one of 
the most beautiful theatres in Paris. 

The Nouveau Theatre is in the building occupied by the Casino 
de Paris, but has no connection with it. There are two boxes, 
however, which have a good view of the dancing hall. 

The Theatre du Chatelet (situated on the Square of same 
name) has a reputation for spectacular plays, though this re¬ 
putation has not been over-well maintained of late, and the 
visitor who goes expecting something finer than he can see 
either in London or New York will certainly be disappointed. 
The pieces produced, and also the dresses and scenic effects, 
generally savour somewhat of the antique. The fact is, the 
Parisian public infinitely prefer modern comedy, and the tourist 
and provincial element is insufficient to maintain the costly 
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extravagance of modern spectacular drama. The prices at this 
house vary somewhat in accordance with the success of the 
piece and consequent demand, but may be put down as 6 to 7 
fr - lor dress circle and stalls, and first circle 5 fr. 

The Vaudeville (situated on the Boulevard des Italiens just 
K\oi,d the Opera House) is a theatre producing high class 
comedy, and has recently become exceedingly popular under 
the success! 11I management of Madame Re jane, in such pieces 

as Madame Sans gear, &c. Boxes, 8 to 10 fr. ; orchestra stalls, 
6 fr. per seat. 

11k Thdatie du Gymnase, situated on the Boulevard Bonne 
Xouvelle, produces modern comedy in first class and highly 
finished style. It is, however, only fair to say that a knowledge 
o! hiench is absolutely essential to the enjoyment of such 
Ihe.ities as this. Brices—Boxes, 7 to 8 fr. ; orchestra stalls, 
10 fr. per seat. 


Theatre des Variates, situated on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
is an essentially Parisian theatre. It is noted tor low farces, and 
excellent opera bouffe is produced. It was at this theatre that 


the celebrated Schneider and the popular Judic made their 
reputations, and the later productions of Offenbach were 
originally performed. Prices—Boxes, 10 to 15 fr. ; orchestra 
stalls, 8 fr. per seat. 


Theatre du Palais Royal.— This is another essentially French 
entertainment. It produces comedy in its broadest sense, inter¬ 
spersed with outrageous farce. Visitors capable of appreciating 
hrench wit, puns and double entente only will be likely to enjoy 
a visit to this theatre. Prices—Orchestra stalls, 7 fr.; boxes 
(second tier), 4 fr. per seat. 

The Ambigu Comique, situated on the Boulevard St. Martin, 
produces melodrama of the old Adelphi style, one of the most 
recent productions being Lcs deux Gosses (which obtained a 
remarkable and almost unprecedented run of over seven hundred 
nights). Prices—Orchestra stalls, 7 fr. ; dress circle, 6 fr. per 
seat. 


The Folies Dramatiques, situated in the Rue de Bondy, near 
the Place de la Republique. This theatre undergoes frequent 
change of management. It was formerly dedicated exclusively 
to light opera, and produced the well-known Cloches de Come- 
villc, and similar popular operas. At the time of writing, 
however, it is dedicated to light comedy of the same nature, 
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' but of secondary importance, to that produced at the Varietes, 
the Vaudeville, &c. Prices same as at the Renaissance. 

Theatre des Nouveautes, situated on the Boulevard des Italiens 
(just beyond the Opera), produces comic pieces much of same 
nature as those of the Palais Royal. Ludicrous “ situations,” not 
always within the limits of English notions of propriety, form a 
staple feature, but a knowledge of French is necessary to be 
either amused or shocked. Prices—Orchestra stalls, 7 fr. ; dress 
circle and loges, 7 fr. and 8 fr. 

The Athenee Comique, the Cluny, the Chateau d’Eau, and others 
are comparatively unimportant theatres, and would hardly be 
visited by the ordinary Paris sightseer. 

We now proceed to give a list of the variety entertainments, 
concert halls, &c., suitable for the visitor who does not understand 
French, and is therefore not much interested in theatrical per¬ 
formances. 


Music Halls. 


The principal of these is undoubtedly the Folies Bergere, situ¬ 
ated in the Rue Richer, the performance being of a similar 
nature to that of the Empire in London. There is a winter 
garden which forms a popular promenade between the various 
performances. Smoking is allowed in all parts of the building. 
It is therefore advisable to take a box if ladies who object to 
smoking are in the party. Prices—Promenade. 2 fr. ; orchestra 
stalls, 3 fr. ; boxes from 5 francs per person upwards, according 
to situation. Performances commence at 8.30, and it is well not 
to arrive later than that time in order to obtain good seats, unless 
registered in advance, as the Folies Bergere is a very popular 
amusement. 

. 1 

The Olympia.— This is a similar place ol amusement, but 
smaller and somewhat less important. It is situated on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, between the Madeleine and the Opera 
House. Prices—Promenade, 1 fr. (2 fr, Thursdays and Sundays); 
Hrst gallery seats, 2 fr. ; orchestra stalls, 3 fr. The Olympia 
largely owes its success to its convenient situation and low 
prices. 


The Casino de Paris, situated in the Rue Blanche and the Rue 
de Clichy. Variety entertainment and ballet—ranks next to 
Folies Bergere in importance, and has a much better promenade. 
Admission, 2 fr. ; fauteuils, 4 fr. ; gallery, 3 fr. 
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Cafes’-Concerts. 


m 


^ I luic art ijuitc a number of these places of amusement i.. 
I‘uns. The entertainment somewhat resembles that of the 
lo>lic\N Bergere, the essential difference being the prominence 
.uiven to facilities tor drinking and refreshment during the per¬ 
formance. During the summer months the Cafe Concerts are 
held in the Champs Elysees ; during the winter the companies 
are drafted off to their respective winter quarters. The alfresco 
entertainments on the Champs Elysees are well patronised by 
English and American visitors, but it is only fair to state that the 
winli-r quarters are chiefly popular with French people. Over 
the gates ol all these places of entertainment is inscribed 
l-iitiii' hbrr (admission tree), but it should be understood that 
this is rather in the nature of a delusion and a snare, inasmuch 


as the visitor must take a seat, and when seated must take 
refreshment of some sort, the prices being in the front seats 
3 fr. 50 c. ; second seats, 2 fr. 50 c. ; back seats, 1 fr. The 
principal open air Cafes Chantants are— 

The Ambassadeurs, situated on the right hand side of the 
Champs Elysees, close to the Place de la Concorde. This is the 
most popular, being essentially Parisian in the quality of its enter¬ 
tainment, the audience frequently joining in with the performers 
on the stage in the chorus of any well known or popular melody. 

The Alcazar, situated a little beyond the Ambassadeurs, is, 
generally speaking, more suited to English and American 
visitors, being somewhat quieter in the nature of its perform¬ 
ances. Scats are about the same price as at the Ambassadeurs. 

L’Horloge.—This is situated on the opposite side of the 
Champs Elysees. The entertainment is similar. Prices are 
a trifle higher than at the beforenamed. This is perhaps the 
least desirable of the three so far as English and American 
visitors are concerned. 

The Winter Resorts for these entertainments are— 

The Scala, situated in the Boulevard de Sebastopol. Prices of 
admission 1 fr. and upwards. This place of entertainment 
ranks first in importance and popularity. 

Alcazar d’Hiver, situated in the Faubourg Poissonniere. 

The Parisiana, situated on the Boulevard Poissonniere. 

The Concert Parisien, situated in the Rue de rEchiquier, 

La Cigale, situated on the Boulevard Rochechouart. 
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In each of these cases prices of admission and nature of 
entertainment are similar to the Scala, and a fair average price 
for a good seat, including cafe or other drinks, is 2 fr. to 3 fr. 

There is also a new and rather popular concert called the 
Petit Casino, situated on the Boulevard Montmartre, at which 
the best seats (fauteuils d’orchestre) are only 1 fr. 50 c. 

Equestrian Entertainments. 

The Nouveau Cirque, situated at No. 251, Rue St. Honore, 
is decidedly the best circus in Paris. It is open during the 
winter and spring months only, and closed from about the 
middle of June to the early part of September. The perform¬ 
ance is of the nature one would expect at a circus, so far as 
the first portion of the entertainment is concerned. The novel 
feature, however, peculiar to the Nouveau Cirque, is the intro¬ 
duction of “acquatic burlesque.” During the interval, the floor 
of the arena is lowered, forming a basin or pond into which a 
number of the performers are constantly making a fall or plunge, 
in unsuitable attire, at unexpected moments. Prices—Reserved 
seats, 3 fr. ; boxes from 5 fr. upwards per seat. There is also a 
promenade gallery, in which there are no seats, price 2 fr. 

Cirque d’Hiver, situated on the Boulevard des Filles-du- 
Calvaires. Reserved seats, 3 fr.; secondes (or back), 2 fr. ; 
promenade, 1 fr. In each case, however, it should be stated 
that these performances have considerably deteriorated of late 
years, and since the death of the celebrated Franconi. 

The Cirque Fernando is situated on the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart. Prices—Front seats, 2 fr. ; admission, 1 fr., but this 
is not the same class of entertainment as the above, and is 
in hardly reconunendable to the English or American tourist. 

The Hippodrome, which was formerly on the Avenue de 
l’Alma, is being rebuilt on the Rue de Caulincourt. It is very 
much larger than the former building, and the “ring” is so 
immense that 1,500 performers on horseback can appear with 
ease at one time. 

The Big Wheel is an entertainment similar to the same affair 
in London. It is situated on the Avenue Suffren, and comprises 
a theatre, music hall, &c., in addition to the Wheel. It can be 
visited either during the day or in the evening, and if the former 
is more convenient, it is easily taken in with the Hotel des 
Invalides, as it is not very far from that historical building. 
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I licit’ aie two Cafes in Paris well worth visiting, though they 
.no not perhaps places to take young ladies, though many ladies 
have been to each from curiosity. One is called “Le Neant” 
(Nothingness) the other “ Le Ciel” (Heaven). Both of these 
extraordinary places are on the Boulevard des Batignolles. 

Balls. 

I hese form one of the striking and popular amusements of 
Parisians, and curiosity leads a large number of visitors to 
attend. 

1 he Moulin Rouge, situated on the Boulevard Rochechouart 
is certainly the most popular. The first portion of the evening 
is devoted to a sort of cafe-concert entertainment, after which 
dancing continues till about midnight, the principal feature of 
attraction being the Can-can. This is performed by paid 
dancers. It is essentially coarse and vulgar, and in our opinion 
this and similar entertainments are utterly unsuited to ladies, 
though large numbers attend out of curiosity. Prices of admis¬ 
sion are 2 fr. on ordinary nights, and 3 to 5 fr. on special 
nights, generally Wednesdays and Saturdays, but the newspapers 
should be consulted in confirmation. 

The Bal Bullier, situated near the Luxembourg Gardens, as an 
entertainment is of the same nature as the Moulin Rouge, but 
considerably more Parisian and noisy owing to the fact of its 
being situated in the heart of the Latin-quarter, and chiefly 
patronised by students and their friends. Prices of admission— 
i fr. on ordinary nights, and 2 fr. on Thursdays and fete nights. 

There are of course a number of others, but the two above- 
named are thoroughly characteristic and will certainly suffice. 

Skating Rinks. 

There are at present two rinks for skating on real ice, open to 
the public during the winter months in Paris. The first and 
most important is— 

The Palais de Glace, situated in the Champs Elvsees. This is 
a popular and showy entertainment, and those who desire to 
see an assembly of the latest styles of Parisian fashions in 
dresses and bonnets will find their utmost expectations realised 
if they select Sunday afternoons or fete nights for visiting this 
establishment. Prices of admission—Ordinary nights, 2 fr, ; 
fete nights, 5 fr. 


VELODROMES—HORSERACING. 

Velodromes. 


Since bicycling has become one of the most popular forms of 
amusement in Paris, several large and well-arranged velodromes 
have sprung into existence, the principal races taking place on 
Sunday afternoons, and sometimes on Thursdays, during the 
summer months only. The most important is the Velodrome 
de la Seine, situated at Clichy-Levallois, the first station out of 
Paris from St. Lazare station ; frequent trains on race days, 
Prices of admission—Pesage, 5 fr. ; premieres, 3 l'r.; admission 
i fr. 

Velodrome Municipal, situated in the Bois de Vincennes, 
though larger and more commodious, is less popular on account 
of its distant situation. 

Velodrome Buffalo, situated in the Avenue de Villiers.—This 
is under the same management as the Velodrome de la Seine, 
but is considerably smaller and therefore less used. 

Velodrome des Princes. — This is the largest velodrome in 
Paris, and the most recently opened. It is situated at Auteui 1 , 
and is reached by the Chemin de Fer du Ceinture from St. 
Lazare station, booking to Auteuil. 

Horseracing. 

This sport has become increasingly popular of late years, and 
during the summer season there are races on one or other of 
the many courses almost every day, and invariably on Sundays 
and Thursdays ; Sunday being the day on which the “ Grand 
Prix,” the “ Grand Steeplechase ” and all the principal events 
are run. During the greater part of the summer season races 
are held on the Longchamps course. This is situated on the 
further side of the Bois de Boulogne, and accessible by fre¬ 
quent trains from the St. Lazare station, or by char-a-bancs col¬ 
lecting visitors on the principal boulevards, and also (and most 
conveniently) by cabs taken by the hour, for which the bargain 
should be made in advance for the afternoon. 

Auteuil.—This course is also situated in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and is devoted exclusively to steeple-chasing, chiefly during 
the spring and autumn. In all other respects the foregoing 
remarks apply. 

Vincennes, Bois Colombes, Maisons-Laffitte, and other race¬ 
courses situated in the environs of Paris, are of secondary 
importance. Details will be found in the local papers. 
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Waxworks. 

The Mus^e Gr^vin, situated on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
may be mentioned as being a suitable and convenient place to 
pass an hour either during the afternoon or evening. It 
resembles the London Exhibition of Madame Tussaud’s, 
excepting that the arrangement and grouping is in some 
respects superior. The collection, though considerably smaller, 
is ceitainly equally attractive. Admission, 2 fr. ; Sundays, 1 fr. 


Panoramas. 

Il may be well to mention that this form of entertainment 
having fallen into distavour, there only now remains one 
panorama of any importance in the city. ' This is situated near 
l lie lout d Austei lit/, and represents the enrolment of 
volunteers during the Revolutionary period of 1792. Admission 
is 1 fr. It passing the doors during a shower, it makes a con¬ 
venient shelter—otherwise it may safely be omitted. 


Military Bands. 

These play during the summer months in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal and the Fuileries, as also in the Luxembourg. As 
both day's and times of performances vary according to the 
season of the year, we must refer readers to the local papers 
for precise information. 
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BOULEVARD DES CAPUGINS. 

CHAPTER v. 

TOPOGRAPHY. HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY 

THROUGH PARIS. 

Great Main Arteries—Centres, branches, and circles—The Seine 
and its course—Heights around Paris—The Quais, &c .— 
Bridges across the Seine—Fortifications of Paris—The 
Arrondissements of Paris — Streets, Places, and Courts — 
Rents — Dwellings — Flats—The Boulevards—Old and New 
Boulevards of the Rive Gauche—Boulevards de Ccinture— 
General Summary of the Topography of Paris—Suburban 
districts of the Banlieuc—The different Quarters. 

The Great Arteries and Landmarks. 

T HE topography of Paris is easily learnt, and is, indeed, far 
less puzzling than that of many places that cannot com¬ 
pare with it in size. It is necessary to keep in mind a few 
chief features, and to notice on the plan the direction of the 
great arteries traversing the city from north to south and from 
east to west ; then to observe the circles formed by the Inner 
Boulevards and the great avenues and extensions of boulevards 
branching out from them ; finally to fix upon some of the public 
places, such as the Place de la Bastille, the Place del a Concorde, 
the Place de TEtoilc, &c., as landmarks of the various parts of Paris. 

fin 
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In the iirst place it will be noticed that the Seine flows 
through Paris from east to west, entering the city at Bercy 
shortly after it has been joined (about a mile outside the fortifi¬ 
cations) by the Marne. The greater part of Paris, and the most 
important buildings and historical localities, are situated on the 
northern side (the “rive droite," or right-hand bank, looking 
down the course of the stream). The Seine flows through 
Paris in the shape of the arc of a bow, traversing it for about 
live miles. Around Paris are low hills, the loftiest, Montmartre 
and Belleville, being under 300 feet in height. The average 
elevation of Paris above sea-level is under 200 feet. 

The Seine quits the city at Auteuil. Its average width 
beyond the lie de la Cite and the lie St. Louis is about 600 feet, 
two-thirds ot the breadth of the Thames at London Bridge. 
Along each side of the river runs a series of Quays, some of 
them planted with trees like the Thames Embankment, and 
forming agreeable promenades. Along the right-hand or 
northern bank, following the course of the stream, they are as 
follows:—The Quai de Bercy in front of the Entrepot of the 
same name, generally crowded with merchandise ; the Quai de 
la Rapee and Place Mazas. Then, to the north of the two 
slands of St. Louis and la Cite, the Quai Henri Quatre, Quai 
des Celestins, an.i Quai de l’Hotel de Ville. Then comes the 
Quai du Louvre, in front of the palace of that name, and the 
Quai des Tuileries, in front of the Tuileries gardens ; the Quai 
tie Conference, Quai Debilly, and Quai d'Auteuil. On the 
southern bank or “rive gauche,” starting from Bercy we have 
the Quai de la Uare, in front of the Gare des Marchandises or 
goods station of the old Orleans railway ; the Quai d’Austerlitz, 
Quai St. Bernard, and Quai Montebello, all awakening remini¬ 
scences of the glories of France ; the Quai de Conti, Quai 
Voltaire, and Quai d’Orsay, the last named after the accom¬ 
plished Count d'Orsay—a great friend of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte while the prince was a refugee in London, and nomi¬ 
nated by him Minister of the Fine Arts, when the exile of other 
days became President of the Second French Republic—this 
is the most magnificent of the quays. 

The series is completed by the Quai de Crenelle, and Quai de 
Javel, the latter extending to the point where the Seine quits 
Paris. These quays, besides their commercial and promenading 
value, are very important in banking up the river, and prevent- 
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ing inundations after an unusual downfall of rain has swollen 
the Seine and the Marne. Communication between the “ rive 
droite”and “ rive gauche ” is kept up by a number of— 

Bridges across the Seine. 

Following the course of the stream from east to west, the 
names of these bridges are as follows :—First comes the Pont 
National, just inside the fortifications, and next to this is the 
Pont de Tolbiac, the name, like that of the Rue de Tolbiac, re¬ 
calling the famous victory gained by Clovis, the first real King 
of France, at Tolbiac or Zulpich, near Cologne, in 496, which 
proved the chief stepping-stone of his greatness. Next comes 
the Pont de Bercy, and after this the Pont d’Austerlitz, leading 
to the Jardin des Plantes—a handsome structure, 480 feet in 
length and 37 feet wide, with five cast-iron arches resting on 
stone piers. It w r as built in 1807, as a memento of the cele¬ 
brated victory of Austerlitz, gained by the Emperor Napoleon 
I. over the Austrians and Russians, on the 2nd of December, 1805. 
It was almost rebuilt in 1855, and enlarged in 1884-85. Amid 
its decorations are inscribed the names of the principal officers 
who fell in the famous battle which put Austria into the 
power of Napoleon. The Pont de Sully, at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the lie St. Louis, unites the Boulevard St. Germain 
on the left bank with the Boulevard Henri Quatre on the right. 
It was built between 1874 and 1876, and is named after Rosny 
due de Sully, the friend and counsellor of the “ bon roi Henri 
Quatre.” Then comes the Pont Marie, the Pont de la Tour- 
nelle, originally built between 1614 and 1618, and several times 
lebuilt, and the Pont St. Louis, a short bridge of a single arch 
at the back of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The Pont Louis 
Philippe, almost the only building in Paris whose name recalls 
the memory of the Citizen-king ; the Pont d’Arcole, recalling 
the biilliant deeds of Napoleon's Italian campaign of 1796 ; the 
Pont Notre Dame, built in 1500, and the Pont au Change; the 
Pont de l’Archevech^, or of the archbishop’s palace ; the Pont 
ou Double, the Petit Pont and the Pont St. Michel, all join the 
He de la Cite with one or other banks of the Seine. At the 
western extremity of the island stands the famous Pont Neuf, 
uilt between 1578 and 1604, renovated in 1852, and since 
repaired and strengthened. This is the largest of all the 
Parisian bridges, and has twelve stone arches. It is adorned 
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with a line equestrian statue of Henry IV. Next comes the 
Pont des Arts, for foot-passengers only, opposite the Louvre, 
an elegant bridge of nine arches, and the Pont du Carrousel, 
between the Place du Carrousel on the north bank and the Rue 
des Saint Peres on the south. 
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dome des invalides. 

(See p. 116.) 


\Reigate. 


The Pont Royal, an old bridge, is the starting place of the St. 
Cloud, Suresnes, and St. Germain steamers ; the Pont Solferino, 
a memorial of the victory gained by the French over the Aus¬ 
trians during the campaign of 1859 ; the Pont de la Concorde, 
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joining the Place de la Concorde and the Ministry oi Foreign 
Affairs ; the Pont des Invalides, between the Avenue d’Antin 
and the Boulevard de la Tour Maubourg, leading to the Hotel 
des Invalides. The Pont de l’Alma is a trophy recording the 
Crimean War of 1854, and offering in its adornments counter¬ 
feit presentments of members of four branches of the 
military service. Further on the river is crossed by the 
historical Pont de Jena, with five elliptical arches, and a classic 
cornice from the Temple of Mars at Rome. This bridge was 
built between 1606 and 1813, and was the one whose name, 
recalling the tremendous defeat that laid the Prussian monarchy 
at the feet of Napoleon in 1806, roused the ire of choleric Field- 
marshal Bliicher to such a pitch, on the second occupation of 
Paris by the allied armies in 1815, that he was with difficulty 
withheld from blowing it up. The Pont de Passy, another bridge 
for foot-passengers only, was built in 1878, and traverses the 
eastern end of the lie des Cygnes. The list of Parisian bridges 
is appropriately closed by the handsome and artistic Pont du 
Point du Jour or d’Auteuil, with its separate roads for pedestrians, 
loi cariiages, and for the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, or circular 
railway, that surrounds Paris. The Pont Alexandre III., between 
the Cours la Reine and the Esplanade des Invalides, of which 
the corner stone was laid by Nicholas II. with great ceremony 
at the time of his famous visit to Paris in 1897, has been very 
sev eiel) ciiticised, but on the whole is a very imposing structure. 

us bridge rightly belongs to the portion of the Guide devoted 
to the Exhibition, and a further account will be found therein. 


The Fortifications of Paris 

ta-m a complete belt around the city, having a circuit of 21 miles. 

UHHm a ,1 s - 34 feet h,gh ’ and is “"‘-rounded by a moat 34 feet in 
, .,' . ]s P>e>«d throughout its whole extent hv 56 gates 

esidesmne openings for railways, and four for the passages of 
the Seme and the Canals of St. Denis and Ourques. The wall 

th^taes ie V b5 | , L °" 1S Philippe > who incurred much odium by 
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the Emperor Napoleon I Tr- X 'ff J S “' engthened b V 
of which h ? Thnty-six detached forts, eighteen 
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older series of forts°(nearer P,!Mh ' °ti enemy - Amo "« the 
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are the Forts de RomainvUlc , dn Xord, de Xoisy, and de Charentou 
<>n the right bank ; and on the left bank, the forts of Bicetre,Mont 
and the famous Mont Valerien, a prominent object to the 
'vest of the Hois de Boulogne beyond the river. The fort of 
Noisy is the farthest to the east, of the older series. 


The Arrondissements of Paris. 


I he city of Paris is divided into twenty districts, or arrondisse¬ 
ments, to each of which is attached a “ Maire” and two deputies 
lot the transaction ol public business. These divisions corres¬ 
pond to the parishes in London and other English towns, and 
have thcii peculiar features, some of them differing as much from 
others as St. James’s from St. Giles’s ; though, as in London, the 
march of improvement and reconstruction has effaced many 
ot the old landmarks and peculiar features that distinguished 
ceitain quaiters. The names of these arrondissements are as 
follows :— 


1 ., of the Louvre ; II., of the Bourse ; III., of the Temple ; IV., 
ol the Hotel de Ville ; V., of the Pantheon ; VI,, of the Luxem- 
bouig ; VII., of the Palais Bourbon ; VIII., of the Elysee ; IX., 
of the Opera ; X., of the Enclos Saint Laurent; XI., of the 
Popincourt ; XII., of Keuilly ; XIII., of Gobelins ; XIV., of the 
Observatoire ; XV., of Vaugirard ; XVI., of Passy ; XVII., of 
Batignolles-Monceaux ; XVIII., ol the Buttes-Montmartre; 
XIX., of the Buttes-Chaumont; XX., of Menilmontant. 


The Houses. 

Paris contains about 3,700 streets, places, courts, quays, and 
minor thoroughfares, more than 300 separate public edifices, and 
about 60,000 houses, chiefly built of stone, and in general very 
much higher than the houses in London. The custom of making 
one house a domicile for a large number of families, and the 
existence of a definite enceinte, or boundary, in the shape of an 
encircling wall, has led to the lofty method of construction 
adopted in the majority of the houses. In the modern edifices 
built for working people, there are in some instances as many as 
ten or eleven stories, lifts being used instead of staircases. The 
old fashion of building houses in quadrangles, with an inner 
court, has been preserved, and in many cases huge edifices of 
this kind rise, with a porter’s lodge, where the “ concierge ” gives 
information regarding the numerous inmates. The suburban 
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villa style, with its snug little garden and commodious arrange¬ 
ment, must be "sought outside the barriers, for want ol space 
prevents its introduction anywhere inside the enclosure of the 
fortifications, Kents in Paris are high, and seem on the increase ; 
the price that would secure a roomy house in London has to be 
paid for a very confined “ Hat ” or suite of rooms on the filth or 
sixth floor, in a good street. A very agreeable feature of the 
topography of Paris, and one which conduces greatly to the 
comfort of the resident and the enjoyment of the visitor, is 
found in the numerous and still increasing avenues, generally 
planted with trees, and forming the various series of— 

Boulevards of Paris. 


«i 


The first set of these avenues marks what were the ancient 
boundaries of Paris, the name Boulevards, or bulwarks, indi¬ 
cating that they are built on the site of the old wall and its 
surrounding ditch. The Grands Boulevards will be found extend¬ 
ing in the form of a bow from the end of the Rue Koyale, near 
the Place de la Concorde, to a point on the Seine not far from 
the Pont d’Austerlitz. They are the favourite lounges of the 
Parisian, being to the club man what the “sweet shady side of 
Pall Mall ” is to his brother of London, and are never without 
their full complement of passengers and occupants. For here 
are to be found some of the most brilliant shops, the most sump¬ 
tuous cafes, and the most tempting restaurants in Paris. As 
the quays form the favourite lounging-place of the idlers, or 
flaneurs, of the lower classes—who seem never weary of 
watching the little steamers passing to and fro on the Seine, 
or of following with intense interest the movements of the 
persevering gudgeon-fisher, whose pursuit is suggestive of the 
triumph of hope over disappointment—and are the happy 
hunting-ground of the amateurs of cheap literature, for whose 
delectation long rows of volumes are displayed along the 
parapets of the “rive gauche,”—so the Grands Boulevards are 
he haunt of the lounger of the higher class, the locality where 
he feels himself thoroughly at home, and which he looks upon 
as the pride and boast of Paris. 

Starting from the Place de la Concorde, and proceeding up 
he Rue Royale, we come first to the Boulevard de la Madeleine 
rom the Place de la Madeleine, where is held a flower-market 
near the church of that name. Next is the Boulevard des Capu 
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ernes, containing some of the most magnificent hotels, cafes, 
.uul restaurants in Paris, including the appropriately-named 
Ciiand Hotel, the fashionable Cafe de la Paix, Boissier’s con¬ 
fectionery establishment, &c\, and many brilliant shops for the 
sale of Parisian objects of art and luxury of various kinds. The 
high tide ot Paris outdoor life is to be seen during the season 
on this line ol boulevards, where are situated the magnificent 
Opera House and the Vaudeville Theatre ; the Jockey Club (over 
the Grand Cafe), and other points of interest. The Boulevard 
des Italiens, the next in order, from the Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin to the Rue Drouot, also presents a series of cafes, 
restaurants, and dining-houses, such as cannot be equalled for 
lavish luxury and extravagant decoration in any other capital in 
the world. The Theatre Robert-Houdin, named after the famous 
conjuror, is on this boulevard, which leads to the Boulevard 
Montmartre, between the Rue Drouot and the Rue Montmartre. 
Here are situated the Theatre des Varietes, the Passage des 
Panoramas, numerous cafes, and the Patisserie Frascati (most 
elegant and tempting of Parisian pastry-cooks). The Boulevard 
Pois8onni6re, between the Rue Montmartre and the Rue Pois- 
sonniere, has some attractive shops, especially several for the 
sale of bronzes, carpets, art furniture, &c. The Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle, from the Rue Poissonniere to the Rue Saint 
Denis, and the Boulevard Saint Denis, from the Rue Saint Denis 
to the Rue Saint Martin, come next in order. The latter has 
the two triumphal arches, the Porte Saint Denis and the Porte 
Saint Martin, at its extremities. Here the Place de la Republique 
intervenes, at the eastern extremity of which begins the Boule¬ 
vard du Temple, in front of which is the Marche du Temple. It 
extends to the Rue des Filles du Calvaire. On this boulevard is 
the Theatre Dejazet, so named after a clever actress, described 
fifty years ago by Mrs. Gore, in her account of the Paris of 
1830, as “that erratic child of genius, the witty and audacious 
Dejazet.” Here is situated the Grand Hotel Moderne (formerly 
the “ Magazins Reunis ”). The Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire 
follows next. Here is situated the Winter Circus, or Cirque 
d’Hiver. The Boulevard Beaumarchais, leading to the Place de 
la Bastille with its Colonne de Juillet. It is named after the 
popular dramatist, the author of The Barber of Seville and 
The Marriage of Figaro , which house—in which he died in 
1799—stood on the site now occupied by No. 2. The house of 
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Ninon cle L Enclos, one of the celebrated women of the reign 
Ol Louis XIV., stood here. She was the friend of Moliere 
and Fontenelle, and of her it was observed that, though she 
thought like Epicurus, she lived like Lais. 

From the south side of the Place de la Bastille three 
boulevards extend to the Seine, the most westerly being the 
Boulevard Henri Quatre, leading to the Pont du Sully ; and the 
two others, which skirt the western and eastern banks of 
the Canal St. Martin, are the Boulevard Bourdon and the 
Boulevard de la Contrescarpe, the latter extending to the Pont 
d’Austerlitz. 

On the south bank (rive gauche] the long Boulevard St. 
Germain extends, likewise in the form of a bow, from the Pont 
du Sully to the Pont de la Concorde. Along it are situated the 
Jardin tie Chuiy, containing some interesting archaeological 
remains of ancient Paris, and the Music Ac Clitny; the Ecolc 
de Mctlcd iic, the Church of Saint Germain Acs Pres, the Ecolc des 
Pouts ct Cliaussics, and at the western extremity the Chamber of 
Deputies. This is the first, southward of the Seine, of the New 
Boulevards, which were commenced in 1854, and owe then- 
existence to the energy of Napoleon III. and the indefatigable 
Prefect of the Seine, Baron Hausmann. These boulevards are 
very numerous, and with the stately Avenues, which resemble 
them in their handsome proportions and in being generally 
planted with trees, have quite altered the appearance of Paris. 
Thus in the north-western part of Paris (the fashionable quarter) 
a number of these stately avenues extend, like the spokes of a 
wheel from the nave, from the Place of the Arc de Triomphe 
de I’Etoile. The twelve are thus named :— 

The Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, formerly called Avenue de 
l'lmperatnce, leading to the Porte Dauphine and so to the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

The Avenue de la Grande Armee, leading to the Porte de 
Neuilly. 

The Avenue Carnot, named after the great statesman of the 
First Republic, the grandfather of the assassinated President, 
and leading to the Rue des Acacias. 

The Avenue MacMahon, named after Marshal MacMahon, and 
leading to the Rue Montenotte (named after one of the earliest 
of the great Napoleon’s victories), and thence extended to the 
Avenue des Ternes. 
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The Avenue Niel, between the Avenue des Ternes and the 
Place de Courcelles, joining on to the Avenue MacMahon. 

The Avenue de Wagram, named after Napoleon I. s great 
victory over the Austrians in 1809, extends to the Place of the 

same name. 

The Avenue Hoche, named after the brilliant young republican 
general, Lazare Hoche, (who died at 29 years of age in 1796, 
after gaining a military reputation a veteran might have envied), 
extends to the Parc Monceau. 

The Avenue de Friedland, named after the great victory of 
Napoleon I. over the Russians in 1807, extends to the open 
space formed by the junction of the Boulevard Hausmann with 
the Rues de Washington, de Monceau, and du Faubourg St. 
Honore. 

The Avenue des Champs Elysees with its magnificent hotels 
and other gorgeous buildings, leading to the Place de la 
Concorde. 

The Avenue Marceau, stretching to the Pont de l’Alma. 

The Avenue de Jena, named after the famous battle of 1806, 
and leading to the Parc du Trocadero. 

The Avenue Kleber, named after the general left by Bonaparte 
in command in Egypt in 1 799 - ^ extends to the Place du 

Trocadero ; and— 

The Avenue Victor Hugo, leading to the Porte de la Muette. 

On the southern bank (rive gauche) of the Seine, are the 
following old boulevards :—The Boulevard des Invalides, extend¬ 
ing from the Boulevard de Montparnasse to the Rue de Crenelle, 
at the corner of the Esplanade de Invalides, near the Hotel des 
Invalides (the Chelsea Hospital of Paris), where rest the ashes of 
the great Napoleon, in conformity with the wish expressed in 
his will made at St. Helena ; the Boulevard de Montparnasse, 
extending from the Avenue de l’Observatoire to the Rue de 
Sevres, with the church of Notre Dame des Champs ; and the 
Boulevard de l’Hdpital, so named from the Hopital de la Sal- 
petriere, or Hospice de la Vieillesse, a vast institution, a house 
of refuge for paupers and imbeciles, containing nearly four 
thousand inmates. This boulevard extends from the Place 
Walhubert, close to the Jardin des Plantes or Botanical and 
Zoological Garden, to the Place d'ltalie. A number of new ways 
have been formed by the union of the old exterior boulevards 
and the circuit roads. Thus on the right (north) bank we have 
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the Boulevard de Bercy, from the Quais de Bercy and de la 
Rupee to the Rue de Charenton ; the Boulevard de Picpus, ex¬ 
tending to the Cours de Vincennes, close by the Place de la 
Nation ; the Boulevard de Charonne, from the Cours de Vincennes 
to the Avenue de Philippe-Auguste and thence the series 
continues, forming a complete stretch of boulevards extending 
in an unbroken line from the Pont de Bercy to the neighbour- 



AVENUE DES CHAMPS KLYSeES. 

(Looking towards the Place de la Concorde.) 

hood of the Arc de I’Etoile—the Boulevard Menilmontant coming 
next and extending to the Rue Oberkampf and the Rue de 
Menilmontant; the Boulevard de Belleville, next to the Rue de 
Belleville and the Rue du Faubourg du Temple ; the Boulevard 
de la Villette to the Rues d’Aubervilliers and de Chateau Landon; 
the Boulevard de la Chapelle extending to the new boulevards of 
Magenta and Barbes ; the Boulevard de la Rochechouart as far 
as the Rue des Martyrs ; the Boulevard de Clichy to the Place de 
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Clichy ; the Boulevard de Batignolles to the Rues clu Rocherand 
de Levis ; and finally the Boulevard de Courcelles, which ends 
at the Rond Point des Ternes, close to the end of the Avenue 
Wagram, which itself leads to the Place de l’Etoile. 

A similar series of New Boulevards on the South side of the 
Seine (rive gauche), runs in a curve from the southern side oi 
the Pont de Passy on the lie des Cygnes, starting from the point 
of junction of the Quai de Grenelle and the Quai d’Orsay, and 
terminating at the Place Valhubert by the Pont d’Austerlitz. 
They are the Boulevard de Grenelle, extending to the Rue de 
Sevres ; the Boulevard Vaugirard, terminating at the Gare de 
l'Ouest, the terminus of the Bretagne and Versailles railway, on 
the Place du Maine, where commences the Boulevard Edgar 
Quinet, which runs into the Boulevard d’Enfer; and here branches 
off the Boulevard Arago, named after the celebrated Francois 
Jean Dominique Arago, philosopher, astronomer, and man of 
science, one of the most distinguished of modern French savants. 
The boulevard leaving the Boulevard Arago to the left, the way 
leads past the terminus of the Sceaux and Limours railway on 
the Place Denfert-Rocheveau, whence the Boulevard St. Jacques 
extends to the Rue de la Sante. Here commences the Boulevard 
d’ltalie, which extends to the Place d’ltalie. From this point 
two boulevards branch off, one the Boulevard de l’Hdpital, ter¬ 
minating in the Place Valhubert at the southern end of the Pont 
d’Austerlitz, and the other the Boulevard de la Gare, terminating 
at the Pont de Bercy between the Quai de la Gare and the 
Quai d’Austerlitz. 

Among the other boulevards of Paris the visitor should especi¬ 
ally notice the spacious Boulevard Voltaire, extending in a per¬ 
fectly straight line from the Place de la Nation to the Place de 
la Republique ; the Boulevard de Magenta, named after the great 
victory over the Austrians in 1859, and extending from the 
north-east corner of the Place de la Republique to a point 
between the Boulevard de Rochechouart and the Boulevard de 
la Chapelle; the Boulevard Hausmann, a worthy memorial of the 
great asdile of Paris under the second Empire, and extending 
from the Avenue Friedland to the Boulevard des Italiens, 
forming with the avenue a magnificent walk from the fashion¬ 
able centre ol Paris to the Arc de l'Etoile ; the Boulevard de 
Port Royal, from the Avenue des Gobelins to the square of the 
Observatory ; the Boulevard de Latour-Maubourg. from the Ouai 
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d’Orsay t<> (lie Invalided ; and the Boulevard Pereire, extending, 
as a double avenue, on both sides of the Chemin de Fer de 
Ceinture from the station of the Porte Maillot to the Rue Jouffroy, 
near the Batignolles station. 

The Military Road that runs round Paris, just within the 
fortifications, has also been erected into a series of boulevards, 
named after distinguished military chiefs of the first Empire. 
There are nineteen of these Boulevards de Ceinture, and they are 
thus designated, beginning from the north of Paris at the Porte 
St. Ouen, and turning eastward : The Boulevards Ney, Mac¬ 
donald, Serrurier, Morticr, Davoust, Soult, Poniatowski, Massena, 
Kellermann, Jourdan, Brune, Lefcvre, Victor, Murat, Suchet, 
Cannes, Gouvion St. Cyr, Berthier, and Bessiere—in them¬ 
selves an epitome of Napoleonic glory, and calling up remi¬ 
niscences of the meteoric splendours of the great period of 
war. 

There are also a number of avenues which the curious visitor 
will find delineated on the plan of Paris, though our space 
forbids a special mention of each. These avenues are quite a 
modern development of Paris, and, like the new boulevards, add 
greatly to the attractions. The writer of an entertaining article 
on Paris that appeared some time since in the Graphic , justly 
remarks on the various attractions offered by the boulevards and 
avenues, the Champs Elysees and the Tuileries gardens, at all 
hours of the day, and especially on the usefulness of that 
typically French institution the “cafe.” “ Paris,” he says, “is 
certainly an earlier riser than London, though perhaps, as the 
life is more of an out-of-doors nature, the fact is more apparent 
than real. Be this as it may, however, Paris is very early astir ; 
and as the visitor drives in, grim, tumbled, and dirty from a 
night’s journey, he feels his discomfort all the more keenly from 
the contrast of the trim, clean look of the people he passes, 
although they may be the white-capped market girls, or the 
ever-energetic waiter of a cafe (when do these waiters sleep ?) 
setting his tables for the morning coffee of his first customers. 
The Englishman with his indoor habits can hardly understand 
how large a portion of Paris life is spent in the cafes and 
similar haunts on the boulevards—how much business is done, 
and how many affairs of importance are settled, over the 
absinthe or vermouth, the coffee and the ‘ grogs,’ of these never- 
failing, ever-ready houses of entertainment.” 
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General Summary of the Topography of Paris. 

The readiest way to obtain a general knowledge of Paris is 
to take a few preliminary drives along the main arteries in the 
tramcars, and make a journey or two on a Seine steamer, from 
the Pont de Grenelle to the Pont d’Austerlitz, or vice versa. The 
visitor can best understand the capital from a topographical 
point of view by dividing it into concentric circles, taking 
the great square in front of the Palais Royal — on which is 
situated the Theatre Franqais—as the common centre. Here 
the first enclosure or “ enciente ” is formed by the Grands 
Boulevards on the north, extending (with the Rue Royale) 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Place de la Bastille, 
on the northern or “ right ” bank of the Seine, and by the 
long Boulevard St. Germain from the Pont de la Concorde 
to the Pont de Sully, on the southern or “ left ” bank. This 
circle contains the oldest part of Paris, and, especially on the 
right bank, includes many of the important and interesting 
public buildings. 

As these interior boulevards mark the limits of old Paris, being 
erected on the site of the old city wall which was levelled about 
1670, the second line, that of the boulevards exterieurs, marks 
the circle of the old barriers, at which town dues or octroi used 
to be levied on all goods coming into Paris. The third circle or 
enceinte is formed by the wall built under Louis Philippe, and 
now adorned with the nineteen boulevards already mentioned 
as being named after celebrated generals of the first Empire. 

Beyond the second circle or exterior boulevard, the old haunts 
of the octroi, and included within the outer enceinte or circle of 
the fortifications, are— 

The Suburban Districts 

annexed to the city of Paris in the year i860, and known as the 
Banlieux. Starting from the south-eastern corner of the capital 
on the northern bank (rive droite) of the Seine, these outward 
districts are : Bercy, the head-quarters of the great dealers in 
wine and spirits, with its great depots and cellars, its quay and 
numerous counting-houses, all dedicated to various branches 
and developments of the wine trade ; Charonne and Montreuil, 
with large market-gardens and orchards, and the great cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise ; Menilmontant with a dense industrial popu- 
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l.Kion, and Belleville, the favourite quarter of the retired artist or 
trader and the small proprietor, with the Buttes Chaumont and 
its pretty park in the immediate vicinity; then the somewhat 
icpulsi\e and insalubrious Villette, with its abattoirs and more 
or less offensive industries, bordered by the canals St. Martin and 
St. Denis ; La Chapelle, another industrial quarter, largely peopled 
by the workmen of the Chemin de Fer du Nord and de l’Est; 

Montmartre, in the north 
of Paris, is inhabited 
by small proprietors and 
workpeople, and with its 
steep streets and old 
houses has an air of 
picturesqueness, though 
hardly of comfort ; “Les 
Batigmolles,” partly occu¬ 
pied by the great goods- 
station of the Chemin de 
Fer de Normandie et de 
Versailles—the Western 
Railway, in fact, whose 
numerous employes have 
their dwellings here; and 
the rest is occupied by 
modest bourgeois estab¬ 
lishments. Very different 
in appearance from Les 
Batignolles are the quar¬ 
ters of Passy and Auteuil 
(with the new outlying 
districts of Courcelles and 
Monceau), Les Ternes, &c. 
These form an entirely 
modern and extremely 

V- » 

elegant quarter of Paris, in immediate proximity to the charming 
Bois de Boulogne ; and it is here that the wealth and luxury of Paris 
are displayed in their most agreeable form, in the elegant mansions, 
villas, and cottages (the cottage with the double coachhouse, the 
“cottage of gentility” of Porson’s poem), alternating with stately 
buildings many stories high, and sumptuous hotels. The district of 
La Muette and Ranelagh, opening as it does directly upon the Bois 
bythe Porte de la Muette, is especially favoured in point of situation. 
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Very different in nature and appearance is the portion of Paris 
included by the “ banlieue ” on the south, or left bank, of the 
Seine. There is first Grenelle, abounding in manufactures, 
chemical works, and similar useful but unsavoury institutions 
—a kind of compound of what Lambeth used to be and 
Bermondsey still is ; then Vaugirard, decidedly superior to 
Grenelle in appearance, being not without tokens of comfort 
and well-being ; Plaisance and Petit Montrouge, the natural 
outcome of the improvements which have driven the working 
population from the heart of Paris to its outskirts ; Montsouris, 
with its park and reservoir, by the Porte d'Anceuil; finally 
La Glaci^re and La Gare, the latter being an industrial district, 
with the great warehouses, workshops, &c., of the Orleans rail¬ 
way, densely inhabited by a working population. 

To sum up the various features of the divisions of Paris, it 
should be remembered that the most fashionable quarter of the 
metropolis extends between the Tuileries and the Barriere de 
Neuilly, and that the most brilliant shops and the streets that 
may be compared with the Regent Street and Bond Street and 
the Piccadilly of London, are to be sought about the Boulevard 
des Capucins, des Italiens, the Madeleine, the Avenue de l’Opera, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Rue de Rivoli ; that as the 
visitor travels farther eastward, between the Place de 1 ' Hotel 
de Ville and the very quaint and interesting Place des Vosges 
which latter he must on no account omit seeing), he comes upon 
a quarter that, like some of the streets in Soho and about the 
noithem side of Holborn, were once the domiciles of persons 
of wealth and station, but are now fallen from their high estate. 
This is especially the case with the Rue St. Antoine, in which 
ma\ be seen many houses once inhabited by the nobility under 
Louis XIV. and his predecessors, but now devoted to various 
manufacturing industries, or let out in squalid flats and sets of 
rooms to needy tenants. Among them, besides the Place de 
\osges itself, are many edifices that furnish good specimens of 
the architecture of the Renaissance period. The Isle de la Cite 
contains the great Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Hotel Dieu or 
great hospital of Paris, the Palais de Justice or Law Courts 
the beautiful Sainte Chapelle, the Tribunal of Commerce, &c. 
The Faubourg St. Germain, on the south side, or “rive gauche ” 
is the quarter affected by the gentry of the old regime, and con¬ 
tains many dwellings of the old aristocracy of the times before the 
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jjrcat year 1789. The learned quarter of Paris, formerly known as 
the Quartler Latin, is now called the Quartier des Ecoies. In this 
quarler are to be found the schools of law, medicine, science, 
and theology, and here also is situated the Luxembourg Palace- 
a large student population, and votaries of letters generally 
inhabit this classic quarter of Paris. The military quarter of 
1 arts is farther west, comprising the fine Hotel des Invalides, 

with its esplanade, &c., and the 
Champ de Mars, both now devoted 
to the Exposition of 1900. 

We will now proceed to give 
some instructions and advice to 
the visitor on the best manner of 
seeing Paris, according to the 
time at his disposal. The method 
will be to take a certain area 
every day, distributing the places 
to be visited over the time, with 
due consideration to the important 
questions of interest and proximity. 
Of course it will be understood 
that the idea is only to indicate 
what is to be seen ; the reader 
will sometimes find it to his ad¬ 
vantage to alter the order of the 
days, according to weather, public 
fetes, &c. 

We would especially direct 
attention to the list of public 
places, and the days and hours 
of admission to each, given in 
the early part ol this volume—for the reader will thus be able 
to anange his time according to the day of the week on which 
he begins his explorations. For each day, the places and objects 
ot interest situated in the area set apart for it will be described. 
For the outlying districts the visitor will do well to make use of 
the tramcars and omnibuses, the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, 
and the steamboat services on the Seine. Further on will be 
iound schemes for the utilisation of shorter visits to the city, with 
suggested programmes for a one or more days’ sojourn in Paris. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ITINERARY OF PARIS. 

FIRST DAY’S PROGRAMME. 

Place de la Concorde—Obelisk of Luxor—La Madeleine St. 

Augustin—Parc Mongeattx—Arc de Triomphc—Trocadero— 
Champ de Mars—Eiffel Tower—Tomb of Napoleon I.- Hotel 

des I aval ides—M usee d’Artillerie—Chamber of Deputies _ 

Palais Royal—La Bourse—The Tuileries—thc Louvre- 
Church of St. Germain PA uxerrois. 

Y\T E will select for our rendezvous a site which is not 
VV only well known, but thoroughly central ancl easily 
reached from that part of the city in which nearly all 

the hotels frequented by the visitor are situated, namely 
the— 

Place de la Concorde. 

This magnificent area, one of the finest public squares in the 
world, is situated between the Tuileries gardens and the Champs 
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Ely.sees, and is bounded on the north by the Ministry of the 
Marine and the Hotel de Crillon (the old Garde Meuble), on the 
east bv the Tuileries gardens, on the south by the Seine, and on 
the west by the Champs Elysees. It was formerly called the 
I Mace Louis XV., and was adorned with an equestrian statue of 
that profligate and worthless monarch; which monument was 
on various occasions the butt of satirical wits of the Voltairean 
school. In 1770 a lamentable catastrophe occurred in the Place 
Louis XV., some hundreds of people being crushed to death in 
a great crowd assembled to see the fireworks on the occasion 
oi the marriage of the dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.) with 
Marie Antoinette of Austria, daughter of the Empress of Germany. 
After the fall of the monarchy on the 10th August, 1792, the 
■'latue ol Louis X\ . was taken away and melted down into bronze 
money. The square then became the “ Place de la Revolution.” 


W hen the tempestuous period of the great Revolution was 
over, the name of the square was again changed, in 1799, to 
that of the Place de la Concorde. J11 1814, at the restoration of 
the Bourbons, it was re-baptized “Place Louis XV.” In 1830 it 
again became the Place de la Concorde, which designation it has 
retained ever since. The two fountains throw water to a height 
ol nearly thirty feet, forming a striking feature of the square. 
The monuments, situated at intervals around, are worthy of 
notice, and even special and separate inspection, if time permits, 
f hey represent the chief towns and departments of France. 
Ihe most interesting is the statue situated on the side of the 
1 nil cries gardens, nearest the Rue de Rivoli, representing 
Strasbourg, and which will be easily recognised from the fact 
of its being perpetually covered by wreaths and immortelles. 
These are renewed annually on the great Republican fete of the 
14th of July, and somewhat inflammatory speeches are often 
made, with the object of keeping alive the supposedly patriotic 
sentiment, intended to encourage the notion that the lost pro¬ 
vinces must and shall eventually be restored to France. 

The centre monument of the square is the— 


Obelisk of Luxor. 

The obelisk monolith, 76 feet high and weighing 240 tons, is 
the sister stone to Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment. This obelisk was presented by the Khedive of Egypt, 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, to the Government of Louis Philippe, 
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and was erected on its present site on October 5, 1836. Hie 
designs on the pedestal of the monument repiesent the histoiy 
of its embarkation in 1831, its transit from Egypt to Pans, 
and its erection on the present site. The hieroglyphics on the 
column itself are chiefly dedicated to the glory of Ramses II. 
(Sesostris the Great, King of Egypt, about fourteen centuries 
before Christ). 

The great interest of the obelisk, however, consists in the site 
it occupies, rather than in the monument itself. Here in 1793 
was set up the guillotine that cut short the lives of so many 
victims during the fearful year and a half, the Reign of Terror, 
from January, 1793, to July, 1794. King Louis XVI., his queen 
Marie Antoinette, his sister Madame Elisabeth, his cousin Louis 
Duke of Orleans, called Egalite, the chiefs of the various politi¬ 
cal parties, Girondists and Montagnards, Royalists and Republi¬ 
cans, all came in turn to bend their heads beneath the fatal 
knife ; for, as Madame Roland justly observed, the Revolution 
devoured her own children. 


The views from the square towards the Triumphal Arch, the 
Tuileries, the Madeleine, and the Seine will be duly appreciated, 
while the magnificent vista of the grand Avenue des Champs 
Elysees is unique. 


The Champs Elysees. 

This beautiful garden may be called the Hyde Park of Paris. 
Its magnificent avenues are not, like Hyde Park, closed against 
the modest fiacre and democratic omnibus, but are open to the 
enjoyment ot all ranks and classes alike—an improvement, it 
will be thought by many, on our English system. 

The afternoon, fiom about 3 to 6 o’clock, is the time when the 
greatest number of carriages may be seen in this popular resort; 
but during the whole day, and far into the night, the restaurants 
and places of amusement are frequented by throngs of people. 
The Champs Elysees are naturally divided into the Carre or 
park, extending from the Place de la Concorde to the Rond 
Point, and the great Avenue des Champs Elysees, more than halt 
a mde in length, between the Rond Point and the Arc de l’Etoile. 
Here in the Champs Elysees are situated the Caf6 Chantants 
the Theatres Guignol, the Punch and Judy of Paris, and the Mario¬ 
nettes, the delight of the children. The spring and summer 
months see the Champs Elysees in all their glory. 
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Quitting the Place de la Concorde and proceeding by the Rue 
Royale, we turn to the north and pass by the Ministere de la 
Marine, a spacious and handsome palace with a colonnade of 
Cot inthian pillars, built after the design of the architect Gabriel 
between 1760 and 1770. Thence we proceed up the broad, 
handsome Rue Royale, with its avenue of trees, to the Place de 
la Madeleine, behind which is the Marchd, or market, of the 
same name. The vendors here have the title of “Purveyors to 
the Presidence.” It is one of the best markets in Paris, but is 
soon to be pulled down. 

Before us we see a classical building with lofty front and broad 
steps. This is the— 

0 

Church of “La Madeleine,” 

one of the finest modern churches of Paris. In architec¬ 
ture it is strictly classical, being built in the form of a Greek 
temple, with a splendid colonnade around it of fifty-two 
Corinthian pillars. Colossal statues of saints adorn the niches 
in the walls. The sculptured pediment on the southern front 
is the largest known to exist. The interior is exceedingly hand¬ 
some, the rich marbles of various colours and the rows of 
graceful Corinthian pillars contributing greatly to its splendour. 
This church was begun in 1763, and not completed until 1843, 
in Louis Philippe’s reign. The pictures in the church generally 
represent some event in the life of Ste. Mary Magdalen ; the 
statues of the Saviour and of various saints that decorate the 
building are placed with these in the various chapels around 
the nave. Entering by the broad flight of steps from the Place 
de la Madeleine, the visitor has on his right the sculpture by 
Pradicr , representing the marriage of the Virgin. On the right 
hand, proceeding onwards, are found Schnetz's Conversion of 
Mary Magdalen, the Magdalen at the foot of the Cross, and the 
Praying Magdalen, with Bra's statue of St. Amelie, Daret's 
Christ, and Batyc’s St. Clotilda (a Christian princess, who per¬ 
suaded her fierce husband, King Clovis, to embrace Christianity). 
By the high altar, Marochctti's Rapture of St. Mary Magdalen. 
Returning to the western door, the visitor passes the statue of 
St. Augustine, by Etcx, and Signal's picture of the Death of St. 
Mary Magdalen ; Coignct’s picture of St. Mary at the Sepulchre, 
and St 11 nr’s statue of the Virgin and Child ; Condor's Feast of 
Simon, and Raggi's statue of St. Vincent de Paul ; finally, near 
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the entrance, the Baptism of Christ, by the celebrated sculptoi 
Rude. The music at Mass at this church is especially grand and 
imposing. High Mass on Sunday mornings begins at h o’clock. 

We suggest that the. independent sightseer shall now take a 
cab by the hour (the fare being two francs, accompanied by a 
few coppers as pouvboire). By this means, in about an hour s 
ride, one is able to embrace a number of sights, for which no 
omnibus or tramway would exactly serve. No hesitation need 
be felt as to the contingency of trouble with the coachman on 
account of your not being familiar with the language ; you have 
simply to draw your watch from your pocket, and compare it 
with his—he will understand the movement instinctively—then 
name the monuments in the order in which [they follow in the 
itinerary, or even show them to the driver, if necessary. 

Driving along the Boulevard Malesherbes, a few moments 
will bring you to the— 

Church of St. Augustin, 

one of the most elegant modern churches in Paris. It is 
especially associated with the family history of Napoleon III., 
and was built by Baltard about 1866. The dome is 160 feet high. 
The interior is worthy of a visit on account of its artistic decora¬ 
tion, and is remarkable for the absence of pillars and columns. 

It does not, however, call for any lengthy or special description. 

In the square immediately opposite is a fine Statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc, recently erected. 

Still following the Boulevard Malesherbes, we reach the— 

Parc Mongeau. 

This pleasant place of recreation, which was once a portion of 
the grounds around the country house of the beautiful Gabriellc 
d’Estrees, was laid out more than a century ago by Louis Egalite, 
Duke of Orleans. It is situated between the Boulevard de 
Courcelles and the Rue de Mongeau, not far from the Arc de 
1 ’Etoile. It was a fashionable resort of the higher classes, and 
balls and fetes were given by the ducal proprietor, until the 
Revolution of 1789 brought in a dance and a song of another 
kind, known as “La Carmagnol” and “£a ira.” The park 
became national property. It reverted to the Orleans family 
after the Restoration, but became national property once more 
after the Revolution of 1848, and was sold to the city of Paris, 
which after disposing of half its area for building purposes, laid 
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out the rest in its present form. It boasts some good statuary, 
and has, besides, two relics of past times, in the Naumaehic 
(place of naval combats), a large sheet of water, partly sur¬ 
rounded by a row of Corinthian columns, and a large Renais¬ 
sance Arcade from the old Hotel ]de Ville. The park is 
accessible to carriages as well as to foot passengers. 

The coachman will, therefore, drive us through the park and 
continue in a straight line along the Avenue to the— 

Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile, 

.1 splendid monument, and one of the chief architectural glories 
of the capital. It was commenced in 1805 by the order of the 
Kmperor Napoleon I., who purposed that it should be a memorial 
of the triumphs achieved by the French troops in the memorable 
Austerlit/ campaign of 1805, but it was not completed until the 
reign of Louis Philippe. It is the largest triumphal arch in the 
world, being 160 feet in height, 164 in width, and 72 in depth. 
It is adorned with groups of sculpture representing scenes in 
the history of France, from the breaking out of the revolutionary 
war in 1792 until the peace of l 8r5 : such as the departure ol 
troops in 1792, the battle of Aboukir, the defence against the 
invaders in 1814, &c. On the arch are inscribed more than 650 
names of officers in the armies of the Napoleonic period, those 
of generals who died in battle being underlined. 

A very tine view is obtained from the top of the Arc over the 
Champs Elysees, the Hois de Boulogne, and over the city of 
Paris itself; but, as the ascent is made by climbing 264 steps 
(fee, 25 centimes to the guardian), it may be advantageously 
replaced, a little later on, by an ascent of the Trocadero Tower 
by a commodious and convenient lift, thus avoiding all fatigue. 
The coachman should, however, drive round the arch, for the 
sake of the views which are obtained of the magnificent 
avenues radiating from the Arc de Triomphe. It is stated that 
the Napoleonic idea in this arrangement was more profound 
than simply the picturesque aspect thus obtained. It will be 
readily seen that cannon planted around the arch would sweep 
the city for many miles on almost every hand, and, in point of 
fact, this consummation was unfortunately obtained by the Com¬ 
munists in May, 1871, and they were only dislodged with the 
utmost difficulty. 

We now proceed by the Avenue Kleber to the Trocadero. 



From photo h v' 


THE TROCADERO PALACE. 


A. Flock, Paris 
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Here the cab (or fiacre) may, if desired, be discharged, as the 
hour will probably be exhausted, taking care, however, to be set 
down in front of the Aquarium (open from 9.0 till 11.0 and from 
3.0 to 5.0), which is well worth a visit. 

The Palais du Trocadero, 

was erected for the Exhibition of 1878, half by public sub¬ 
scription throughout the French provinces, and half by the city. 
It was presented to Paris on condition that it should be kept in 
order. The name is taken from a fort at Cadiz, captured by the 
French army under the Due d’Angouleme in 1823. The central 
building is circular, with a dome and two minarets. The dome 
is one hundred and eighty, and the minarets two hundred and 
seventy (eel in height. The whole building is in the Oriental 
style, alter designs by Davioml and Bounin is. From the main 
building two long crescent-shaped wings extend on each side, 
devoted to sculpture and ethnographical collections. 

The Salle des F6tes forms a great feature of the interior. It has 
accommodation for live thousand spectators, and possesses an 
organ of enormous power. From the balconies and galleries, 
a splendid view of Paris and its environs may be enjoyed. 
The Trocadero is surrounded by a small but pleasant park. 

A fine view from the terrace around the hall is obtained over 
the Champs de Mars, the site of the 1878 and previous Expo¬ 
sitions, also the Eiffel Tower and over the grounds. In order, 
however, to obtain one of the finest possible panoramas of the 
city of Paris, we have only to take the lift, situated in the 
corner under the tower nearest the city itself (fee, 50 centimes). 
Aided by the map, the visitor will readily distinguish most of 
the principal buildings of the city, and by this means an ex¬ 
cellent idea may be formed of their relative positions. 

One of the principal features of interest in the view is the— 

Champ de Mars. 

This, the chosen site of the Exhibitions held since 1867, is a 
large rectangular expanse, bounded on the north by the Seine, 
westward by the Avenue de Suffren, eastward by the Avenue de 
la Bourdonnaye, and on the south by the great Ecole Militaire, 
erected in the reign of Louis XV. for the education of five 
hundred gcntilshoinines for the military career. In 1792 it was 
turned into a barrack, and is now the Ecole Superieure de 
Guerre. Napoleon I. was a pupil in the Ecole Militaire, 
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The Eiffel Tower. 

For those who do not contemplate the ascent, the best plan 
will be to drive round to the front of the tower, and then walk 
under and around it, in order to form some idea of its colossal 
proportions. We would suggest, however, that a separate 
afternoon could most pleasantly be employed in its ascent, for 
the visitor is rewarded with a panorama such as cannot be 
equalled in extent or interest. 

The Eiffel Tower is undoubtedly one of the modern wonders 
of the world, and is considered the crowning labour of the 
career of its constructor, M. Eiffel, who had already won well- 
deserved fame by such work as the railway station at Buda- 
Pesth, the cupola of the observatory at Nice, the Porto bridge 
over the Douro, the Szegedin bridge, and various other build¬ 
ings. The idea of building a tower a thousand feet high 
had already been mooted several times, notably at the exhi¬ 
bition in Philadelphia to celebrate the centenary of American 
independence, in 1876 ; but it was reserved to M. Eiffel to carry 
it out. The tower is, so to speak, leased to its distinguished 
constructor, remaining in his possession for twenty years ; and 
at the end of that time it becomes the property of the State, and 
the intention is to utilise it as one of the defences of the capital 
for strategic purposes. Our illustration will give a good idea of 
its general appearance. If forms a most imposing object and 
its position, standing as it does parallel with the four sides of the 
Champ de Mars, is happily chosen. Its dimensions are bewil¬ 
dering. Fancy five London “ Monuments” set up one on the 
op of another ; and you have the height of the Eiffel Tower 
Just multiply the height of “London's tall column pointim. ,t 
the skies by hve, and you get the altitude of Ibis modern 
Colossus Other particulars of the giant are as follows: The 
basis of the Eiffel Tower covers an area of nearly four acre 
16,000 square metres). The building is divided into ihree 
stoieys, and on the first and second storeys cafes and restaurants 
have been established. A giass cupola, surmounted by apowe 
ful electric light, forms the apex-of the third storey and 

^“highS a Tb e e St ;" g ht P,aCeS -'ond 

the whole stands just over a thousand feet 2°ve' 

The first floor is at an elevation of about 186 feet Is- nS , ' 
centim.) above the ground ; the second floor 
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metres 73 centim.); the third floor about 642 feet (196 metres) 


From photo by) [A. Block. Paris. 

THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

and the column above about 906 feet (276 metres), while the 
glass roof, surmounted by the electric light, rises 984 feet 








THE EIFFEL TOWER. 
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(exactly 300 metres) from the ground, and is reached by means 
of a winding staircase, which runs up the centre of the column. 

“To judge of the tower from an architectural and picturesque 
point of view,” says a writer, recording his experiences of an 
ascent, “ is difficult, from the simple reason that nothing else 
exists with which it can be compared ; so that one has nothing 
to serve as a standard but one’s own more or less instinctive 
appreciation. ... It is only when seen from a distance, 
and when compared with the domes, the spires, and the lofty 
houses of Paris that one can realise the effect of its phenomenal 
altitude. Perhaps the truest judgment upon it is to say that it is 
a work constructed with the most extraordinary ingenuity, and 
that its lines are by no means without grace.” The base of the 
tower consists of four great piers, which bear the names of the 


cardinal points of the compass, and to them, to a great extent, 
the stability of the edifice is attributable. In consequence of the 
open lace-work of iron of which it consists, it is almost 
entirely free from oscillation, in spite of its vast height. Of 
comse, an elaborate system of ascensors is employed in convey¬ 
ing visitors to the different storeys ; for something of the form 
and training of an Alpine climber is suggested by the idea of 
ascending its heights. The lifts on the lower storey are con¬ 
structed to contain a hundred persons ; those on the second 
storey, built on the Otis system, can hold fifty persons each ; 
beyond this, to the third storey, the adventurous “ ascensionist ” 
must trust to his own feet. This storey is, however, the one 
which contains the chief attraction, alike to the sight-seer and 
to the man of science. For on it is a great saloon, more than 
nity leet square, and shut in on all sides by glass ; so that 
sheltered from wind and weather, the visitor, who has climbed 
so high, can contemplate at his ease a vast panorama of the city 
stretched out like a map before him, with the Seine meandering 
Unough it, and the open country as a background on every side 
Above this room are laboratories for scientific purposes. At the 
time ot opening M. Eiffel said he considered the tower would be 
of great uhlityin this respect. “It will be," he says, “a wonderful 
neteoiological observatory, whence the direction and the force of 
ahnospher'c currents can be usefully studied, from the points of 
view of science and hygiene, as well as the condition and the 
chemrcal compos,non of the atmosphere, the amount of elec- 
Uty and moisture it contains, the variations of temperature at 
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different heights, atmospherical polarisation, &c. It is specially 
adapted for an astronomical observatory ; for the purity of the 
air at this great height above the low-lying mists, which so 
often cloud the horizon of Paris, will allow of a number of 
observations often impossible in our climate. ... It will be 
an observatory and a laboratory such as was never until now 
at the disposal of science ; and from the first all our scientific 
men have encouraged me with their warmest sympathy. On 
my side, and in order to express in a striking manner that the 
monument which 1 have raised is dedicated to science, I decided 
to inscribe in letters of gold on the great frieze of the first 
platform, and in the place of honour, the names of the greatest 
men of science who have honoured France from 1789 down to 
our own day.” The tower will also be of use in the defence of 
the city; from it accurate observations may be taken of the 
movements and strength of an approaching foe. The prices for 
ascending the tower are proportioned to the various heights. 

W e now proceed to visit the— 

Tomb of Napoleon I. 

(Open daily from 12.0 until 3.0 , Wednesdays and Saturdays 

excepted.) 

We may either take a steamer from the Trocadero to the 
Invalides piers, or a tramway from the front of the Trocadero 
Palace, or a cab ; but the whole distance may be covered on foot 
in about fifteen minutes, the way being unmistakable, as the 
gilded dome is a conspicuous object from the Trocadero or 
Eiffel Tower. 

The dome forms in itself a separate church, and was erected 
by the famous architect Mansart in [706. The handsome 
exterior elevation is adorned with Doric and Corinthian columns, 
and approached by a broad flight of steps. Statues representing 
Justice, Temperance, Prudence, and Strength, and effigies of 
Charlemagne and St. Louis, add to its appearance. The height 
of the building to the summit of the cross is above 340 feet, and 
the diameter of the dome 86 feet. Like St. Paul’s in London, 
this dome is not of stone, but of wood covered with lead. The 
pavement displays a handsome mosaic design of the time of 
Louis XIV. In the chapels around the dome are the tombs of 
two members of the Bonaparte family ; Joseph, king of Spain 
during the time of the Peninsular war (died 1844) ; Jerome, the 
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great Emperor's youngest brother, once king of Westphalia 
who died in i860. 

From the floor of the church, the spectator, leaning over a 
balustrade, looks down into the open crypt, 20 feet deep and 36 
feet in diameter; and here, exactly beneath the lofty dome, iii it 
great sarcophagus of red Finland granite, the gift of the 
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Emperor Nicholas of Russia, are deposited the remains of the 
great Napoleon. It was in 1840, nineteen years after his death, 
that the Emperor’s remains were brought to France by the 
Prince de Joinville, a son of King Louis Philippe, in the warship 
La Belle Poule , in fulfilment of the dead Caesar’s wish, 
expressed in his will, and now inscribed over the bronze 
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‘ U - As a work ot art. tk e Emperor’s tomb is charac- 
ei n>ed by a grandeur and solemnity thoroughly in keeping with 
the circumstances. Twelve colossal figures, representing the 
duel \ ictones ol Napoleon, surround the gallery and contem- 
the sarcophagus. They are one of the best works of 
i.idler. Between the statues are aptly placed fifty-four flags 
m Kinged in six trophies. They were taken at the battle of 
Austerlitz. The pavement of the crypt is mosaic work, repre¬ 
senting a laurel wreath. The dome, looking down upon the 
u >pt, is divided into two sections, the lower containing in its 
twelve compartments statues of the apostles, and the higher, 
inside the cupola, St. Louis offering to the Saviour the sword 
with which he has fought for the Christian faith. The crypt 
itseli is entered from the church of St. Louis, but admission can 
only be procured by a permit from the War Minister, or the 
Minister o! the Fine Arts. This tomb is one of the most 
impressive of the sights of Paris, and should on no account be 
omitted from the visitor’s programme. 

Leaving the tomb, a special gateway leads the visitor into 
the courtyard of the— 


Hotel des Invalides. 

l'he majority of visitors are content simply to walk through 
the courtyard and inspect the frescos, perhaps visiting the 
Dining Hall, but, if time and inclination permit, the tourist can 
pass several hours inspecting the Museum of Artillery, Armour 

and War Costumes, of which we will proceed to give a 
description. 

1 his great institution, one of the most interesting sights of 
1 ai is, corresponds as to its intention and design with the 
London Chelsea Hospital.' It was founded by Louis XIV., 
in 1670, tor the reception of soldiers who had grown old or had 
been \\ounded in the service of their country; and of all 
monatchs the “Grand Monarque” was the one most called upon, in 
right and justice, to do something for the disabled “ militaires,” 
considering the vast quantity of “ food for powder ” he used up 
duiing his long and warlike reign. The Invalides, easily 

* “ 1 desire that my ashes repose on the borders of the Seine in the 
midst ot the French people whom I have loved so well." 
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recognised from a distance by its tine gilded dome, is situated 
on the south bank of the Seine. The chief front is towards the 
Esplanade des Invalides, a handsome square extending from the 
Quai d'Orsay to the Jardin des Invalides, and the principal 
entrance is facing north. The eastern side is occupied by the 
Boulevard des Invalides, the southern by the Place Vauban, and 
the western by the Boulevard de la Tour-Manbourg, and the 
Avenue de la Motte-Picquet. Entering from the Esplanade, the 
visitor finds himself in the “Jardin,” or rather the outer court, 
and notices the “ batterie triomphale ” of fourteen guns and four 
mortars, used for firing salutes, and some Algerian and other 
cannon. Notice the fine statue of Prince Eugene by Dununt , 
in front of the principal facade, which is above 650 feet in 
length, and three storeys high. In contains 133 windows. Over 
the chief entrance, in the centre, is a bas-relief of Louis XIV., 
on horseback, surrounded by Justice and Prudence. The front 
half of the building behind the fagade is divided into five courts 
—the central or Cour d’Honneur, with two courts, the Cour 
d’Angouleme and Cour de la Victoire on the west ; on the 
opposite side the Cour d’Austerlit/. and Cour de la Valeur. The 
western side is occupied by the Museum of Arms and Armour 
(Musee d Aitillerie), the eastern by the refectories, dormitories, 
&c., of the inmates. Behind this portion, directly at the back 
of the Cour d’Honneur, is the Church of St. Louis, and behind 
this the Dome, beneath which rest the remains of the first 
Napoleon. In the rear an open space leads to the Place Vauban. 
We shall describe these various portions in turn. 

Musee d’Artillerie. 

Entering the Musee by a door in the centre of the western 
side of the Cour d’Honneur, the visitor steps into a vestibule in 
which are various cannon, including two Spanish pieces from 
Mexico, two others of Algerian manufacture, a wooden iron- 
hooped piece from Cochin China, and some Roman military 
antiquities from the Rhine. To the right and left of this 
vestibule, looking on the Cour d’Angouleme and the Cour des 
Victoires, are : On the ground floor the two Halls of Armour 
and on the first floor Models of Artillery and Costumes of War 

The two “ Salles des Armures.” The hall on the right of the 
vestibule and its annexe (called “2^ Galerie ”) contain a superb 
collection of suits of armour, from the fifteenth to the seven- 
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CHURCH OF ST. LOUIS. 

(Hotel ties Invalides.) 

teenth century, with numerous helmets, cuirasses, shields, coats 
of mail, &c., &c., from the Middle Ages downwards. Especial 
notice should he given to the splendid series of suits of armour 
of the French kings from Francis I. to Louis XIV. ; some high 
art specimens of inlaid armour, French and Italian, of the 
sixteenth century ; to the collection of swords, and the Italian 
suit of armour after designs by Julio Romano. The visitor, to 
his great comfort, will find all the specimens in the various 
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halls plainly and adequately labelled—The hall on the opposite- 
side of the vestibule, called Premiere Galerie des Annures, 
contains, besides suits of armour belonging to the Mont- 
morencys, the Guises, Turenne and other celebrities, a splen¬ 
did collection of guns and pistols, some of them in the 
highest style of ornamental art, including a gun and pistols 
ornamented with diamonds and other precious stones, intended 
by Napoleon I. as a present to the Emperor of Morocco, and a 
collection of French standards, illustrating the periods from 
Charlemagne downwards. The Invalides, in its various halls, 
also offers a number of flags taken from various nations during 
the wars from Louis XIV. to the fall of Napoleon I., although on 
the 30th March, 1814, the day before the allied armies entered 
Paris, a huge holocaust of 1,500 captured flags was made; all 
these trophies being burnt in the courtyard of the Invalides, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. The valuable 
collection of arms made at Pierrefonds by Napoleon III. has 
been deposited in this hall. Beyond it is the Galerie Ethno- 
graphique. This interesting collection, organised by Colonel le 
Clerc, consists of a number of model figures, representing 
various savage types of humanity, especially the Oceanic, 
African, and American races. The walls are hung with 
weapons, horse-saddles, and harness, &c. Above these two 
halls are to be found, on the first floor, two series of rooms, one 
containing Modules d’Artillerie, models of canon and military 
engines, and machines of various kinds, besides flags and 
standards of various periods; and the other Costumes de Guerre, 
a magnificent collection of the war panoply of all ages, from 
the prehistoric times of flint and bronze weapons, down 
through the Merovingian and Carlovingian periods in France, 
and so onward, through the middle ages and modern times even 
to the days of the first French revolution, besides authentic 
representations of the Greek and Roman periods. 

The second portion of this interesting Museum, which is 
approached by a passage between the Corn* de la Victoire 
and the Cour d’Angouleme, consists first of an entrance hall, 
containing a collection of Oriental weapons, and the war panoply 
of an Emperor of China ; and then of two Salles des Armes 
blanches et Armes a feu. We have here, arranged in a series 
of four rooms, a systematic collection of weapons with wooden 
shafts, firearms, &c. Among them are some historic weapons, 
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such as (he sword of Marshal Augereau, and that of the 
republican general Hoche ; war-saddles of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian II., Napoleon I., and others; with modern helmets, 
eiossbows, &c., &c. These curiosities are all clearly labelled 
so that interesting facts regarding their proprietorship and 
nature may be readily understood by visitors. On the 
lu st floor of the central pavilion is the “Bibliothfcque ” This 
library comprises 60,000 volumes, including some very curious 
manuscripts. Here is to be seen also the cannon-ball that killed 
the famous Marshal Turenne at Sassbach, in 1675. It is in the 
Salle du Conseil. The Salle des Mar^chaux contains portraits 
of some of Napoleon's renowned generals, and in the vestibule 
are to be seen various relics and memorials of the great Emperor. 

The Eg-lise Saint-Louis is at the back of the Cour d’Honneur. 
Its interior consists of a lofty nave and two aisles, and contains 
.1 number of Hags and banners, trophies of French victories in 
dilierent parts of the world. Various Marshals of France and 
governors of the Invalides have monuments in this church. 


Among the persons buried in the vaults are Marshal Turenne 
(icnerals Jourdan and De Moncey, Marshal Duroc, the friend of 
Napoleon I., who fell at Bautzen in 1813; General Bertrand, 
who accompanied the Emperor to St. Helena, and remained 
laithlul to him till his death ; Marshal Mortier, who was killed 
by the “ infernal machine” of Fieschi in the attempt on the life 
of Louis Philippe in 1834,and the other victims of that diabolical 
outrage ; besides Grouchy, to whose absence Napoleon ascribed 
the defeat at Waterloo, Marshal Bugeaud, famous for his exploits 
in Algeria, &c., &c. Here, too, are deposited the heart of 
\ auban, the great military engineer; of Kleber, the brave 
1 epublican general assassinated in Egypt ; General Negrier, and 
Mad lie. de Sombreuil, who, in the Revolution, drank a goblet of 
blood as the price of her father’s life. 

We presume the tourist will now begin to have admonitions 
to the effect that it is high time for lunch, and we recommend 
that a cab be taken, a la course (fare 1 franc 75 cents) to 
Palais Royal for that purpose. On the way we pass— 


The Chamber of Deputies. 

(Palais Bourbon.) 

This is chiefly interesting as being the French Parliament 
House, the meetings of the legislative body being held here. 
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It is a handsome classical building, with Corinthian columns 
and a sculptured pediment, and is appropriately adorned 
with statues of Minerva, Themis, and other mythological 
and classical personages symbolic of the majesty and bene¬ 
ficence of law and order. The celebrities of France connected 
with good government and administration are lepiesen e 
by figures of Sully, Colbert, d’Aguesseau and l’Hopital. The 
Salle des Seances, where the sittings are held, is a handsome 
semicircular hall adorned with Ionic columns ; in the Salle du 
Trone, or throne room, are some fine paintings by Eugene dt la 
Croix. The library contains 150,000 volumes. This palace 
extends to the Quai d’Orsay, on the south bank of the 
river. 

Now crossing the Bridge and the Square of the Concorde, 
we descend the Rue de Rivoli, and alight at the Palais 
Royal. 


The Midday Meal. Before reading historical descriptions of 
this interesting locality, the question of the midday meal will 
probably require consideration. 

The Palais Royal is specially recommended for lunches and 
dinners at reasonable and fixed prices, the variety and choice 
of restaurants being larger than in any other part of the city. 
We subjoin the names of some of the best known— 

Catelain, Restaurant de Paris, 29, Galerie Montpensier ; 
Catelain aine, Restaurant de Valois, 173, Galerie Valois ; 
Tavernier, 142, Galerie Valois ; where excellent lunches may 
be obtained at 2 francs 50 cents (or 2s.), wine included. 

Most of these restaurants are situated on the first floor, and 
the visitor will have to be careful, if he is studying the 
question of price, to avoid the Cafe Restaurants on the ground 
floor, where it is usual to serve a la carte, which is quite another 
matter to fixed prices. If the tourist has no objection to paying 
10 or 12 francs at least, an excellent meal can be obtained at 
Vefour’s, 106, Galerie Valois, but we find as a rule that the first- 
named class of restaurants are more suited to the requirements 
of the average visitor to Paris. 

Descending after lunch into the Gardens of the Palais Royal, 
an agreeable promenade may be made, inspecting the won¬ 
derful collection of jewellers’ shops situated in the corridors 
around these celebrated gardens. 
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The Palais Royal. 

This building, one of the most popular edifices of Paris, was 
originally built for the great Cardinal de Richelieu, in the reign 
of Louis XIII., and was called the Palais Cardinal. It was 
considerably altered and modified under Louis XIV., and sub¬ 
sequently became the residence of the Dukes of Orleans. Under 
Louis XVI. it was inhabited by Philippe, Duke of Orleans, sur- 
named Egalite, the father of King Louis Philippe, who himself 
lived there between the Restoration and his accession to the 
throne in 1830. It is situated just opposite the Louvre, at the 
point where the Rue St. Honore joins the Rue de Rivoli. It 
was partly burnt down by the Communist mob in 1871. Under 
the second Empire the Palais Royal was the residence of Jerome, 
the youngest brother of the great Napoleon, and of his son, 
Prince Jerome Napoleon. 

The chief attraction of the Palais is in the shops round the 
garden. These were built in the first instance by Duke Philippe 
Egalite, who, being marvellously in debt, thus turned his palace 
into a source of revenue. It was in the garden of the Palais 
Royal that the hot and eloquent Camille Desmoulins, in 1789, 
mounting on a chair, delivered the fiery oration in which he 
urged those present to bind themselves, by the symbol of a 
green leaf, to stand together for the purpose of achieving free¬ 
dom for France. Under the Restoration, the Palais Royal had 
a bad/eputation as the head-quarters of the numerous gambling 
houses, that were regularly farmed, and paid a tax to the State. 
After the abolition of those dens of iniquity, the Palais regained 
a more respectable fame, which it has retained to the present 
day, as the locality where dinners may be had sufficiently 
appetising in quality at a moderate price. The other attraction 
of the Palais Royal is found in its shops for cheap jewellery, of 
attractive designs. There is no better place to choose a souvenir 
which is to look pretty, and not to cost too much. Profiting by 
the favourable opportunity, and the fact of its proximity, we may 
now visit— 

La Bourse, 

or Stock Exchange of Paris. Leaving the Palais Royal by the 
further or north side, and following the Rue Vivienne, a walk of 
five minutes will bring us to the square in which the Bourse is 
situated, and its proximity will be assured some distance before 
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the building is reached, for it is perhaps the noisiest stock 
exchange in Europe. The time selected is favourable, as the 
“ hours of business are 12 till 3. Visitors may ascend the 
staircase on the left-hand side, and look down upon the turbulent 
scene ; but the experience is not recommended to ladies, and 
requires some little moral courage, as hustling is the order 
of the day, and the sightseer is frequently made to feel that he 
is out of place. 

The Bourse is built in classical style, being an imitation of the 
temple of Vespasian in Rome. It forms a great parallelogram 
of about 220 feet long by 135 feet broad and 100 feet high. The 
exterior is adorned with sixty-six Corinthian columns, and 
approached by a broad flight of steps at each end. 

We may now retrace our steps, taking the Rue de la Banque, 
and thus passing the— 

Banque de France 

(formerly the Hotel I'nllicre) which is under government control, 
and possesses the sole right of issuing bank notes in France. 

A branch of this establishment occupies the old Salle 
Ventadro, formerly the Italian Opera. 

Again crossing the Palais Royal, we reach the Rue de Rivoli. 
We enter the Tuileries Gardens, mostly interesting as being the 
site of the once celebrated— 

Tuileries Palace, 

for three centuries the abode of the sovereigns of France. It 
was commenced by order of Catherine de Medicis, in 1564, after 
the plans of Philibert de l’Orme ; the building was continued 
by Henry IV. and completed under Louis XIV. The Palace 
took its name from being erected on a site occupied by brick- 
lields or tile-works (t title, a tile). The Tuileries Palace was 
stormed by the people of Paris on the 10th of August, 1702. 
During the first Empire it was the residence of Napoleon, and 
subsequently of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. 
In 1830 it was again ransacked bv the mob ; and in February, 
1848, when Louis Philippe was driven from the throne, a choice 
collection of the riff-raff of the capital bivouacked in the halls 
of the Tuileries, and held high festival until driven out by order 
of the provisional government. Napoleon III. greatly enlarged 
the Tuileries and built the Pavilion de F'lore. When the 
Communists for a time obtained possession of Paris in 1871,, 
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they burned the main building of the Tuileries ; the ruins were 
afterwards sold for building materials and removed. The 
Pavilion de Flore, however, and the gallery along the Seine 
towards the Louvre, escaped with comparatively little damage. 
This part had been rebuilt in the style of the gallery of Henri II. 
by Lcfuel, whose work was scarcely completed when 1870 
brought the fall of the second Empire. Part of the wing of the 
Tuileries facing the Rue de Rivoli, with the Pavilion de Marsin, 
burned by the Communards in 1871, have been rebuilt ; they 
extend from the Tuileries gardens to the Guichets , or large- 
arched entrances leading on to the— 

Place du Carrousel. 

The Carrousel is the open place between the Louvre and the 
court of the Tuileries. The name Place du Carrousel originates 
in a festivity with military games, &c., given by Louis XIV. in 
1662 (a carrousel was a kind of minor knightly tournament). 
Napoleon I. ordered the erection, on this place, of a monument 
to celebrate his victories of 1805 and 1806 ; and thus arose the 
Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel, designed by the Emperor’s 
architects Fontaine and Percier, on the model of the arch of 
Septimius Severus at Rome. The monument is 48 feet high, 63 
wide, and 21 deep, and is profusely adorned with sculpture 
representing the wars of the first Empire. Napoleon I. caused 
the summit to be adorned with the famous quadriga, or chariot 
with four horses, brought from St. Mark’s at Venice ; but in 1814 
that trophy had to be sent back to its former home, together with 
other spoils of the Imperial Conqueror. By order of Louis 
XVIII. the vacant place was tilled up by another quadriga, the 
four horses being driven by an allegorical female representing 
the “ Restoration. ’ At present the extensive clearances made 
around this monument make it appear somewhat small, especially 
in comparison with the neighbouring Louvre. 

The Statue of Leon Gambetta, 

just beyond the Arc, is worthy a closer inspection. It is a nation’s 
appreciative memorial to this distinguished statesman, whose 
services to the State raised him to the highest position under 
the third Republic, and whose unexpected and untimely death 
was mourned as an irreparable loss by his party. 

The visitor whose time is not limited may now prefer to give 
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up systematic sight-seeing and either take a stroll on the Champs 
Elysees, or a drive in the Bois, or he may visit the Louvre 
Galleries ; or by proceeding to the Madeleine, walking the 
length of the Avenue de l’Opera, he may continue and finish 
the greater portion of the programme assigned to the second 
day. 

The Louvre and its Treasures. 

We now come to the greatest artistic treat Paris can offer. 
A single visit can do little : it must be repeated over and over 
again, during whatever odd hours the visitor can spare from the 
other days’ work during his stay—and even five or six repetitions 
of the first visit will hardly exhaust his enjoyment. 

The Palace of the Louvre, with the exception of Notre Dame, 
is the most ancient, as it is undoubtedly the grandest, monument 
ol Paris. The original palace was built as a fortress by Philip 
Augustus, the contemporary of Richard Cceur de Lion and King 
John ; and was enlarged and altered throughout successive 
centuries by various kings of France. As in the case of the 
Bastille, the lines of the original fortress have been traced on 
the pavement of the present building, as revealed by recent 
researches. Charles V, (the Wise) considerably enlarged the 
fortress, and under Francis I. the transformation from fortress 
into palace was begun by the construction of the Southern and 
Western facades of the present Louvre. From a window on 
the Western front, the wretched King Charles IX. is said to 
have fired upon the flying Huguenots, during the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. Henry IV., Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., each con¬ 
tributed to the enlargement and embellishment of the palace, 
but as a royal residence it was superseded by the Tuilcries, 
Louis XV. opened part of the palace to the public, and at the 
period of the Revolution the different objects and works of art 
from various palaces were collected here. The Great Napoleon 
enriched the collection with various pictures, &c., “ conveyed ” 
from different countries, and Napoleon III. conceived and 
carried out the design of uniting the Louvre and the Tuileries 
into one harmonious whole. The Louvre now contains eleven 
different collections of art treasures, forming one of the most 
magnificent and complete displays in the world, and comprising 
splendid galleries of paintings, especially rich in specimens of 
the Italian, Flemish, Spanish, and modern French schools ; 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Assyrian antiquities ; sculpture, 
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articles of jewellery, ancient and mediaeval, porcelain, cameos, 
a naval and an ethnographical collection, Oriental curiosities, a 
library of rare books, &c., &c. 

Exterior of the Louvre : General design.—The main building of 
the Louvre is in the form of a hollow square around the large 
Corn* du Louvre, looking upon the Rue de Rivoli to the north, 
upon the Place du Louvre and the church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois to the east, the Quai de Louvre and the Seine to the 
south, and the Place du Carrousel to the west, two long annexes 
stretching out towards the Carrousel, the northern extension 
being occupied by the Ministere des Finances, and the southern 
one by part of the collections (the Galerie Darn, &c.). The 
different parts of the building belong to different periods. 

On the eastern front, looking towards the church of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois, is the Colonnade of the Louvre, a fine 
series of fifty-two Corinthian pillars, in pairs. The bust of the 
“Grand Monarque ” on the pediment, and the inscription of 
“ Ludovico Magno,” fixes the period of this colonnade. It was 
erected in 1685. Garden beds extend in front of this colonnade, 
and to the right and left, along the northern and southern sides 
of the building. At the western extremity of the southern 
parterre is a portion of which the lower storey was built under 
Catherine de Medicis, and the upper one under Henry IV. In 
the centre of this building is the Pavilion de Henri Quatre. 
Beyond this, along the bank of the river, extends the Galerie du 
Bord de 1’Eau, restored and beautified from 1850 to 1853. The 
side of the Louvre looking upon the Rue de Rivoli was built 
partly by Levan and partly by Lemereier. The central pavilion 
opposite the Place du Palais Royal is especially rich in decora¬ 
tion. The facade of the Pavilion de Rohan is modern. The 
interior court of the Tuileries, one of the finest specimens of 
French architecture, exhibits various epochs of the art. On the 
south-western angle are to be seen the monogram of Henry II. 
and his Oueen, Catherine de Medicis. The opposite corner of 
the western front of the court shows the cipher of Louis XIII. 
and his Queen, Anne of Austria. On the northern side of the 
courtyard, the initials of Louis XIV. and of his Queen, Marie 
Therese of Spain, are to be seen ; while the eastern facade 
exhibits eagles, commemorative of the first Empire. The fine 
Pavilion de l’Horloge, also called Pavilion de Sully, after the 
famous friend and minister of Henry IV., occupies the centre of 
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the western or principal facade of the Court of the Louvre. In 
front of this courtyard is the Place du Carrousel, flanked on the 
northern and southern sides by the extensions of the fagades of 
the Louvre. At the left-hand corner, on the Place du Carrousel, 
looking towards the old Louvre, is the Pavilion Turgot, with 
Caiiatides by Cavalier. Next is the Pavilion Richelieu, with 
Corinthian pillars and elaborate sculpture ; the Pavilion Colbert, 
and the Pavilions Daru, Denon, and Mollien, along the southern 
extensions and along the Place du Carrousel. The Pavilion 
Richelieu was burnt by the Commune, but has been since 
restored. The fine archways, known as the Guichets des Saints 
P6res, with a double entrance for carriages, and two narrower 
arches for foot passengers, give access to the Rue de Rivoli. 
Those who have but little time to spare may be reminded that 
the Grande Galerie de Peintnre , with the masterpieces of the 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and blemish schools, is on the first 
floor of the facade on the southern side of the.Placedu Carrousel, 
extending along the Quai du Louvre, the pictures of the French 
school being in the same wing and floor, in the gallery looking 
towards the Carrousel Court ; also that the Greek and Egyptian 
antiquities are on the first floor of the south wing of the part 
looking upon the Quai du Louvre. 

For the tourist who wishes to see the museum of the Louvre 
systematically, the following method is the best. The visitor 
enters by the Pavilion Denon, in the southern extension, from 
the Place du Carrousel. On the left is the Galcrie Mollien, and 
on the right the Galerie Daru. In the former are mouldings 
from the antique, and in the Galerie Daru fragments of ancient 
sculpture, and modern castings of celebrated ancient statues, 
such as the Apollo Belvedere, the Laocoon, the Ariadne of the 
Vatican, &c. After traversing the Galerie Daru, the visitor 
ascends and descends a few steps into the Vestibule Daru, 
where he remarks in the centre the magnificent sarcophagus 
of Salonica, with a combat of Amazons, various capitals, and 
a collection of funeral urns with inscriptions. A head of 
Alcibiades and an altar dedicated to Jupiter Custos are to be 
noted. Thence the Salle de la Rotonde is entered. In the 
centre is the famous statue known as the Borghese Mars or 
Achilles, and before wo of the windows, two very ancient 
Greek towers, discovered in the Temple of Apollo at Aetium. 
The Rotunda opens southwards into a series of halls of antique 
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sculpture, divided into the Salle de M6c&ne, with colossal heads 
of Maecenas and Caracalla ; the Salle des Saisons, with busts of 
Roman Emperors ; the Salle de la Paix and Salle de Septime 
Severe, with busts of Roman Emperors and Empresses ; the 
Salle des Antonins leading to the Salle d’Auguste. In the centre 
here is one of the most perfect antique statues of the Roman 
Orator, known also as the Germanicus ; and the Roman 
Emperors from Augustus to Trajan. Returning to the Rotunda, 
we now pass on to the right into the Salle de Phidias, containing 
some exquisite antique Greek sculpture, especially a treasure in 
the form of a piece of the frieze from the eastern fagade of the 
Parthenon, and some fragments of the Temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia. Then through the Corridor de Pan, which takes its 
name from the seated statue of the god Pan, to the Salle du 
Tibre, and so through the Salle du Gladiateur, with a colossal 
bust of Theseus, and a Hero combating, signed by the sculptor 
Agasias of Ephesus, and a wounded Amazon, &c. ; the Salle 
de la Pallas, containing the Pallas of Velletri, a fine bust of 
Alexander the Great found at Tivoli, the Homer of the Capitol, 
and the magnificent sarcophagus of Actreon, &c. ; the Salle de 
la Melpomene, so named from the grand statue it contains of 
the tragic muse ; the Salle de la Venus de Milo, containing the 
Venus of Milo, one of the masterpieces of ancient sculpture, 
and one of the chief treasures of the Louvre ; the Salle de la 
Psyche, with a charming statue of Psyche, a grand head of a 
victorious young athlete, and a curious statuette representing 
Euripides seated, with the name of his tragedies inscribed on 
the back of his chair, and two curious sarcophagi found near 
Bordeaux in 1805. The Hall of Adonis, so called from a sarco¬ 
phagus on which are represented three scenes from the story 
of the youthful favourite of Venus, namely, 1. Departure for 
the chase ; 2. Wounded by the boar ; 3. Death of Adonis. The 
Salle de l’Hermaphrodite, with the statue found at Velletri ; the 
Salle de la Medee, with a grand sarcophagus with four scenes 
from the story of the famous enchantress, Euripides’ heroine. 
Coming again to the Corridor de Pan, the visitor reaches the 
Salle des Cariatides, so named from the colossal figures placed 
there by Jean Goujon, the celebrated sculptor, to support the 
gallery. This apartment, which in old times was called the 
Grand Salle Basse, was the guard-chamber of the Swiss Guards, 
and formed the ante-room to the apartments of Catherine de 
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Medicis. In this room Henry of Navarre was married to 
Marguerite de Valois, his lirst consort, and in the gallery over 
the Cariatides his corpse was laid out after his murder by 
Ravaillac in 1610. 

Now the visitor passes under the Passage of the Pavilion 
Sully, and proceeding onward to the court on the opposite (the 
right) side of the pavilion, enters the galleries devoted to modern 
French sculpture. This is contained in six Salles or rooms. The 
hist is the Salle du Puget, with various fine works by Le Puget, 
such as the Perseus and Andromeda, Milo of Crotona, Hercules, 
&c.; a smaller copy of the equestrian statue of Louis XIV.,executed 
for the Place Vendoiue by Girardon ; various works by Legros, 
such as the seasons, Winter, Summer ; a capital bust of Boileau 
by Girardon, &c. To the left of the Salle de Puget is the Salle 
de Coyzevox, containing the works of that sculptor, busts of 
Richelieu, Bossuct, the Great Condo, &c. On the right of the 
Salle du Puget is the Salle des Coustou, with the works of 
Nicolas and Guillaume Coustou, Allegrain, Falconet, Pigalle, &c. 
Next, to the right, is the Salle de Houdon, with works of Houdon, 
Pajou, Bouchardon, iS:e., including good busts of Washington, 
Franklin, and Voltaire. The Salle de Chaudet, besides Chaudet’s 
works, has tine pieces by Canova, namely, two groups of Cupid 
and Psyche, the Soldier of Marathon, by Cortot, &c. Next is the 
Salle de Rude, with Rude’s works, such as the Mercury, Jeanne 
d'Arc, &c., and some fine pieces, such as the Sappho, Psyche, 
&c., by Pradier. On the north side, facing the Rue de Rivoli, 
the visitor now comes to the— 

Mus6e de Gravure ou de Chalcographie. The museum of 
engraving is situated in the eastern portion of the south wing 
of the Louvre, and is entered by the Porte Jean Gouzon on the 
yuai du Louvre. The splendid collection of engravings it con¬ 
tains owes its existence in the first instance to Louis XIV., who 
ordered engravings to be made of his palaces, gardens, &c. 
This collection was increased under his immediate successors, 
and under the first Republic. Thus arose the Chalcographie 
Franyaise. The visitor who wishes to purchase copies of the 
engravings exhibited will find a catalogue of nearly 6,000 
different works, with the prices duly set forth. The north¬ 
eastern and eastern portion of the ground floor of the Louvre 
is occupied by Phoenician, Assyrian, and Greek antiquities. 
The Assyrian Gallery, to which the entrance is on the west side 
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of the courtyard, to the north of the passage, contains a collec¬ 
tion of antiquities closely analogous to the Nineveh sculptures 
in the British Museum. The specimens are chiefly the result of 
the researches of M. Botta, the Consul of France at Moussoul 
who nearly half a century ago began to lay bare the treasur • 
of Khorsahad, as Lavard subsequently did those of Xiniroud* 
Winged human-headed bulls from Nineveh, and bas-reliefs 
representing the hunting of the lion, &c., are to be seen here' 
Other bas-reliefs represent scenes of royal pomp and religious 
ceremonies. At the farther end of the Assyrian Gallery is the 
Hall of the Sarcophagus of Esmunazar, which, in addition t<, 
several sarcophagi, contains a collection of ancient jewels 
ornaments, enamels, &c. Then comes the Salle Phenicienne 
after passing through a vestibule containing a unique collection 
of sarcophagi. The Phoenician Hall contains a splendid vase- 
brought from Cyprus in 1866, and known as the Vase 
d'Amathonte, besides a number of antiquities collected by M 
Renan, and various inscriptions, some of which have only 
recently been deciphered. 

The Salles des Monuments de Milet, as its name implies 
presents the most curious and interesting antiquities found in’ 
Miletus; some of the best have been presented hy Gustave 
and Edmond de Rothschild. The collection here has also been 
enriched by the generosity of M. Waddington. 

The Salle de Magn^sie, next in order, exhibits the Greek 
inscriptions brought from the temple at Magnesia, and some 
very curious bas-reliefs representing combats of Amazons. The 
southern half of the eastern portion of the Cour du Louvre is 
occupied by the— 

Gal6rie Egyptienne and Galerie Algerienne. The Egyptian 
Gallery was arranged, at the desire of King Charles X., in 1826, 
by the great antiquary and investigator Champollion, and since 
his time has been enriched by a number of new acquisitions. 

It is rich in statues of the Egyptian kings of the various 
dynasties, statue of the goddess Pasht, the head and foot of a 
colossal statue of Memnon (Amenophes III.). The specimens 
here, as in most parts of the Louvre collections, have descriptions 
upon them sufficiently explicit to elucidate their meaning. 

The southern portion of the building, east of the passage, 
looking on the Seine, is occupied by the Museum of Sculpture 
°f"the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. This collection has 
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been partly made out of a former museum, consisting of irag- 
ments and remains of buildings destroyed at the time of the 
Great Revolution. The entrance is from the court of the 
Louvre, eastern division of the south side. In the corridor on 
entering, notice the thirteenth-century statue of King Childebert, 
and the tifteenth-eentury figure of Anne of Burgundy, Duchess 
of Bedford, taken from her tomb; also four angels from the 
Abbey of Poissy, thirteenth century. 

The Salle de Jean Goujon contains works by that sculptor, 
several of them taken from old churches, such as the “Christ 
and the Four Evangelists" from the church of St. Germain 
I’Auxerrois. In the centre is Goujon’s Diana, from the Chateau 
d’Anet. Notice Barthelemi Prieur's monument to the memory 
of the Constable Anne de Montmorency, and Germain Pilon's 
marble busts of Charles IX. and Henry II. Fragments of the 
Fontaine des Innocents by Jean Goujon, representing tritons 
and nereids, are also interesting. In the Salon de Michel Ange 
(Michael Angelo) are shown fine specimens of the Italian school 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, especially some 
line bronze bas-reliefs showing fifteenth-century work. Notice 
especially the two Slaves of Michael Angelo, and the Robert 
Malatesta of Paolo Romano. In the Salle de Michel Colomb the 
specimens are mostly of the sixteenth century, including effigies 
of Louis XII. and Francis I., kings of France; a group of 
painted sculpture representing the Nativity of the Virgin, a fine 
specimen of early sixteenth-century art ; and a St. George by 
Michel Colomb himself. At the extremity of the hall, on the 
other side of the Salle Jean Goujon, is the Salle des Anguier. 
Notice here Simon Guillain’s group from the monument of the 
Pont au Change, representing Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, 
with the dauphin Louis, after Louis XIV. ; and a fine head and 
a bust of Henri IV. Also the marble tomb of Jacques de Thou, 
by Frangois Anguier. 

1 lie Salle de la Cheininee de Bruges takes its name from a 
superb specimen of sixteenth-century art brought from a public 
hall at Bruges, where it was produced between 1529 and 1532. 
Another interesting piece of mediaeval work is seen in the 
casting from the tomb of Charles and Mary of Burgundy at 
Bruges. Notice also Paolo Bernini’s fine bas-relief, represent 
ing the intant Christ playing with the nail that is to pierce his 
hand on the cross, and a metal statue of Blanche of Champagne, 
early fourteenth century. 
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The Salle Chretienne is most interesting from its various 
memorials in inscriptions, sarcophagi, and various monuments 
connected with the hrst centuries of the spread of Christianity, 
from Rome, Greece, Asia Minor, &c. The sarcophagus of Livia 
Primitiva, from Rome, is one of the most ancient memorials of 
Christian times. Next to this is the Salle Judaique, which con¬ 
tains a number of antiquities connected with the Jews and 
Palestine ; the sarcophagi from the Tombs of the Kings ; a 
monument of Herod ; a Phoenician inscription recording the 
war of the Moabites against Israel at the death of Ahab, nearly 
qoo years before the Christian era, &e. This collection also has 
some very curious and ancient Jewish relics, in the shape of 
coins, pottery, fragments of textile fabrics, gold ornaments, and 
other objects. 

The visitor may now make his way across the Cour du Louvre 
to the Pavilion Sully or de l'Horloge, and mounting by the 
staircase beneath the clock, he reaches the first floor of the— 

Louvre Picture Galleries. 

Here, on the staircase, which dates from the time of Henri II. 
and Catherine de Medicis, are some fine sculptures attributed to 
rean Goujon and his school. At the head of the staircase the 
visitor turns into the Salle La Caze, so named from the munifi¬ 
cent benefactor who left a splendid collection of paintings to 
the nation in 1870. The Dutch school and the French school of 
the eighteenth century are especially well represented. Various 
Ostades (Adrian and Isaac) and Gerard Dows are here to be 
seen. Notice also Velasquez’ Portrait of a Young Woman, 
I). Tender's Kennesse or Village Festival ; Tintoretto's portrait 
of Pietro Moeenigo ; A. van Ostade's Man Drinking, and Man 
Reading ; Rubens's portrait of Marie de Medicis, and Watteau's 
Assembly in a Park. Then the visitor passes into the Salle de 
Henri II., which contains pictures by French artists ;—the 
French school is, however, far more completely displayed in 
the next apartment, the Salon des Sept Cheminees. Among the 
masters here, Gericault is especially well represented. Notice 
his colossal and ghastly picture representing the unhappy 
survivors of the shipwreck of the French frigate La Medusc 
on the raft, on which, deserted by the boats that were to have 
towed them, the greater number perished miserably. Other 
notable Gericault pictures in this room arc—The Wounded 
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Cuirassier, a Race at Epsom, Officer of Mounted Chasseurs 
charging. Here also are two historic pictures by Gros illus¬ 
trating scenes in the history of the Great Napoleon—one repre¬ 
senting General Bonaparte visiting the plague-stricken soldiers 
in the hospital at Jaffa, and the other the Emperor Napoleon on 
the battlefield of Eylau (February, 1807). Notice also Regnant Vs 
“ Education of Achilles by the Centaur Chiron.” 

Salle des Bijoux. This, the next apartment, in the wing on 
the south side of the Place du Carrousel, contains some splendid 
treasures of ancient ornaments in goldsmith’s work, and torques 
and necklaces, ear-rings, buckles, finger-rings, bodkins for the 
hair, &c., &c. Especially noticeable are the three gold crowns 
in the centre case, and a gilt helmet, found in an old branch of 
the Seine near Rouen. There are also specimens of metal work 
in the Etruscan, Greek, and other styles. Most of these treasures 
were found in various parts of France. 

Through a circular vestibule, the centre of which is adorned 
by a copy of an ancient vase of basalt in the Vatican, and paved 
with a mosaic designed by Belloni, the visitor reaches the— 
Galerie d’Apollon. In this splendid gallery the chief points 
are, first, the two great compositions under the arched roof at 
each end of the apartment representing respectively the Triumph 
of Neptune and Amphitrite, called also the “ Reveil dcs Eaux ,” 
and the “ Reveil de la Terre,” and the various paintings by 
Lebrun and others that adorn the roof and the walls. In the 
glass cases placed along the room are a number of art treasures, 
comprising facsimiles of some of the ancient regalia of France, 
various reliquaries, a splendid collection of vases in rock crystal, 
jasper, &c.; sceptre and sword, said to have belonged to Charle¬ 
magne ; a splendid collection of enamels, &c. At the end of 
the Galerie d’Apollon is— 

The Salon Carre. This is devoted to paintings, and contains 
some of the most famous and valuable pictures in the Louvre. 
The apartment itself belongs to the time of Henri IV. Among 
the numerous pictures in the Salon Carre the following 
should be especially noticed : Burial of Christ, Titian; Antiope 
and Jupiter, Corregio; Rape of Dejanira, Guido-Rcni; Apollo 
and Marsyas, Raphael (purchased in 1883 for ^'8,000) ; Descent 
from the Cross, Lesenr; Holy Family, Rembrandt; King Charles 
I., Van Dyck ; Feast at the House of Simon the Pharisee, Paul 
Veronese. 
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On leaving the Salon Carre, the visitor has on his right the 
Salle de Sept Cents Metres. Here are to be found the works of 
masters of the early Italian school— Giotto, Cimabue, Perugino, 
PhHippo Lippi, Giovanni Bellini, &c. Especially worthy of 
attention are Philippo Lippi's Nativity ; Perugino's group of the 
Virgin, the Infant Jesus, Saint Joseph, and Saint Catherine ; 
Giovanni Bellini's Holy Family, and Lucas Signorelli's Adoration 
of the Magi. After making the tour of this room, the visitor 
enters the— 

Grande Galerie de Peinture, extending along the side of the 
Quai du Louvre, and containing numerous treasures of the 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish schools. In this gallery 
the visitor will notice the series of pictures painted by Rubens 
for Marie de Medicis, the second queen of Henri IV., repre¬ 
senting, partly in an allegorical manner, historical events in the 
life of the Queen and of her young son, Louis XIII., The Flight 
into Egypt, The Triumph of Religion, The Kermesse or Country 
Fair. The Dutch and Flemish schools are also richly repre¬ 
sented. Notice especially the works of Gerard Dow, Albert 
Cuyp, Adrian van Ostade , Hobbema, and some fine specimens 
of Teniers. This gallery deserves especial attention, as one of 
the richest of the Louvre. The visitor turns to the left into the— 

Salons Francais, a series of rooms devoted to paintings of the 
French school, capitally arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with a fourteenth-century work, the Martyrdom of St. 
Denis, and some fifteenth and sixteenth century pictures. The 
second hall is devoted to the series of pictures painted by 
Eustache Lesueur for the Chartreux convent, which stood on 
the site of the present Palais du Luxembourg. The fifth hall 
will be especially interesting to visitors from its containing 
some works by English artists—Weymouth Bay, a Cottage 
Scene, and The Rainbow, Constable; The Park of Versailles, 
Bonnington ; A Lady in White, Opie; a Portrait piece, Becchey, 
ike. Turning to the right along the northern terrace, we come 
to two great galleries devoted to paintings of the French school. 
The first of these is the— 

Galerie Mollien. In this great hall notice especially the works 
of Loussin, the portraits by Rigaud , landscapes by Claude 
Lorrain, historical pieces by Lebrun. After traversing the 
Salon du Pavilion Denon, the second great hall is reached, 
namely, the— 
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Galerie Darn. This hall contains some well-known historical 
pictures by David, such as the Belisarius, and the Oath of the 
Horatii. G. and J. Vernet are also represented by some im¬ 
portant works. Notice also “ Les Naufrages,” a wrecked ship’s 
company, by Eugene Delacroix; and as a curiosity rather than 
a work of art, the portrait of Baroness de Kudner and her 
daughter, by Goldsmith’s Angelica Kauffmann. After making 
the round of the Galerie Daru, the visitor may quit the building 
by the Pavilion Denon and cross the courtyard to re-enter by 
the Pavilion Sully. Turning to the left into the galleries leading 
to the northern front facing the Rue de Rivoli, the visitor will 
lind a long series of rooms devoted to a collection of sketches 
and drawings by the various painters whose works he has been 
admiring, and by various others. Starting from the Pavilion 
Sully northward, the first room is found to contain drawings of 
the old masters of the Italian school, including Lippi, Signorelli, 
Perugino, Taddeo Gaddi, Mantegna, Sl c. In the second room 
will be found drawings by great Italian masters, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, the series of cartoons by Julio Romano, 
representing the Triumph of Scipio, &c. In the third room, 
drawings by Paul Veronese, Corregio, Nicolo dell’Abate, Rosso, 
&c. The fourth room, besides Italian masters, exhibits drawings 
by Spanish painters, Murillo , Velasquez, &c. In the fifth room 
are drawings of the Flemish, German, and Dutch schools, 
including specimens of Albert Diirer, Lucas Cranach, Holbein, 
Teniers, M ending, &c. In the sixth, drawings of the French 
school of the eighteenth century, and some English drawings 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Rooms seven to ten, other drawings 
chiefly French. In room eleven notice some fine water-colour 
sketches by Bonnington, Gericault, &c. The twelfth room is 
remarkable for a large sketch of a picture left unfinished by 
David, representing the Serment du Jeu de Paume—the oath 
taken in the Tennis Court at Versailles, in 1789, by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, pledging themselves not to separate 
until they had obtained a constitution for France ; also for a 
number of enamels, portraits of seventeenth-century celebrities 
(Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, &c.). The 
thirteenth room has some curious furniture to show ; and the 
fourteenth room, the last of the series, is called the Salles des 
Pastels, from containing a collection of pastel portraits. The 
Salle des Pastels leads into the first of two rooms devoted to the 
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Collection Thiers, bequeathed to the nation by the celebrated 
statesman and President, and his widow. The principal objects 
in the first hall are bronzes, ornaments and jewellery, caskets 
and other articles of vcrtu. The second is devoted to a collection 
of porcelain. Beyond, the visitor reaches the— 

Musees Moyen Age et de la Renaissance. Here are to be found 
in a series of rooms magnificent collections of mediaeval and 
renaissance art—pottery, porcelain, chefs d’ceuvres by Bernard 
Palissy, bronzes, glass, statuettes in ivory, bronze, carved wood, 
&c\, while on the eastern facade to the south of the great central 
passages, and opposite the Assyrian Gallery, are the— 
Anciennes Salles du Musee des Souverains. These were royal 
apartments occupied by the kings from Henri II. to Henri IV. 
and Louis XIII. The decorations and ornaments are exceedingly 
curious. It was in one of these rooms, called the Chambre 
d’Alcove, that Henri IV. expired, after having been mortally 
wounded by the knife of Ravaillac. At the north-west corner of 
the building, at the angle of the Rue de Ri voli and the colonnades, 
is the staircase leading to the Second Floor, in which is the Musee 
de la Marine et d’Ethnographie, containing models of ships of 
various periods, the interesting relics of the voyage of “ La 
Perouse,” and various kinds of implements and arms, &c\, of 
savage nations. Here also is the Salle de Lesseps, with a model 
of the Suez Canal, and the Salle des Boites, where are kept, with 
great care, the rarest drawings and sketches in the collection of 
the Louvre.—We have thus endeavoured to give an idea of the 
contents of this vast treasure-house of art ; those visitors who 
desire to study it more particularly, will do well to buy the 
official catalogue, to be obtained at Galignani’s book warehouse, 
in the Rue de Rivoli, nearly opposite the Louvre. 

Leaving the palace by the Place du Louvre, the visitor has 
before him another important monument of mediaeval Paris, 
in the— 

Church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, 

one of the most ancient of the Parisian churches, and alike 
interesting from its architecture and its historical associations. 
It dates originally from the twelfth century, but has been several 
times retouched and restored, the last restoration being in the 
reign of Louis Philippe. The present facade chiefly belongs to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, though the principal door 
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is of the thirteenth. The bell tower is of the twelfth century. 
Some of the statues decorating the exterior date from the 
thirteenth century, but the statue of St. Michael that crowns 
the edifice is by Baron Marochetti. Historically this church 
will always be noted for the fact that from its tower, which 
faces the palace of the Louve, was given the signal for the com¬ 
mencement of the horrible massacre of the Huguenots on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, the 24th of August, 1572. In Paris alone, 
500 persons of rank and 10,000 of inferior condition perished 
during this massacre, which was continued for days throughout 
France, the victims including persons of both sexes and of all 
ages. The entire number of victims is very variously stated at 
from 30,000 to 100,000. 

The interior of the choir is of the thirteenth century, partly 
later ; the nave, transepts, and chapels of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The church contains some fine sixteenth- 
century stained glass. Near the entrance to the right transept 
is a holy water font in white marble, designed by Madame de 
Lamartine and executed by Jonffroi. In proceeding round the 
church, entering by the Place du Louvre, the visitor finds on his 
right hand in the Chapel des Catechismes a curious “ tree of 
Jesse,” of the fourteenth century, and frescoes by Amaury Duval; 
over the transept entrance, frescoes by Guicluird , and farther on 
a window of the twelve apostles by Viollet le Due, whose hand 
is seen in the restoration of many of the churches of Paris. In 
a chapel on the left hand is a picture of the Last Supper, sup¬ 
posed to be by Luini, and in another a Virgin and Child, by 
Landelle. There are also fine stained-glass windows by 
Didron and Lusson. 

Thus we conclude our first day's excursion, and the visitor 
will easily find his way along the Rue de Rivoli, back to his 
hotel. 
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SECOND DAY’S PROGRAMME 

Place de la Bastille—Colonne de Juillet—Pcre la Chaise — Buttes- 
Chaumont — St. Vincent de Paul—Place Vendomc. 

T HE economical sightseer cannot do better than commence 
this day’s excursion by taking a ride on the Imperiale of 
one of the most popular lines of omnibuses, namely that running 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille. Starting from the Madeleine 
Church, the route follows the whole length of the Grand 
Boulevards, passing on the way the— 

Opera House, 

A special paragraph may be appreciated by those who are 
desirous of seeing the house itself quite as much, or more 
perhaps, than the actual performance. The Opera is generally 
open three times a week, namely, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, and occasionally on Saturdays. The high-class 
seats require that ticket holders shall present themselves in dress 
suit, &c. The fourth tier places, however, require no special 
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preparation, except that readers are strongly urged not to 
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appear in light tweed tourist-suits as, though they may be 
admitted, the impression produced is distinctly undesirable. 
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These seats enable the holders to circulate freely on the grand 
staircase, through the foyers or reception, waiting and refresh¬ 
ment rooms, and in fact throughout the building, with the same 
freedom and liberty as though holding tickets for the best 
situated boxes on the first tier of the house. The intervals 
between the acts (entr’actes) are much longer than is usual in 
England or America, but this is one of the features which is 
appreciated by the French playgoer, as he has a partiality for 
promenading the theatre, conversing with his friends, and taking 
refreshments by way of diversion. 

En route we pass some of the most important Parisian 
theatres, notably the Porte St. Martin, and cross the Square 
of the Republic, with its celebrated statue of Liberty, and 
descend at the— 

Place de la Bastille, 

situated at the extremity of the Rue St. Antoine. Here, until the 
close of the eighteenth century, stood the formidable Bastille, 
originally a castle for the defence of old Paris against the Eng¬ 
lish, built by Charles V. in 1369, and in subsequent times the 
dreaded and hated state prison, in which many persons who 
had offended the despotic government pined away forgotten and 
unheeded. When the walls of Paris were levelled in 1670 the 
Bastille was left standing. Among the prisoners confined there 
under Louis XIV. was the mysterious “ Man with the Iron 
Mask,” whose identity has remained one of the puzzles of 
history. On the 14th of July, 1789, the Bastille was attacked by 
a crowd of determined Parisians, who, infuriated at the re¬ 
sistance they encountered from M. de Launay, the grim old 
governor of the fortress, and his garrison, took the place by 
storm, cut off the heads of De Launay and several of his officers, 
and carried the gory trophies in triumph through the streets. 
By a decree of the Republican Government, the Bastille was 
afterwards levelled with the ground, some of the stones being 
used in the construction of the Pont de la Concorde. The 
foundations of the Bastille were rediscovered some years ago, 
and a line of white granite on the western side of the pavement 
of the place, at the entrance of the Rue St. Antoine, marks the 
boundary of the ancient fortress. Under Louis Philippe, it was 
determined to erect a monument there in commemoration of 
the Revolution of July, 1830 ; and thus arose the— 
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Colonne de Juillet, 

a lofty and handsome pillar, built by Alavoine and Due, and in¬ 
augurated in 1840. It is 154 feet high, and rests on a substructure 
of white marble. The column is adorned with the names of six 
hundred and fifteen combatants who fell in the struggle of the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 1830, and whose remains are de¬ 
posited in the vaults below. The statue at the summit represents 
the genius of Liberty standing on the globe. A lion (a sign of 
the zodiac for July) is sculptured on the west side of the column 
over an inscription commemorative of the French citizens who 
died for liberty in 1830. 

The Musee Carnavalet, 

open on Thursdays and Sundays , is one of the most interesting 
in Paris and well worth visiting. It is situated on the Rue de 
Sevigne, at the corner of the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, not far 
from the Place de la Bastille, and occupies the house which 
was formerly the residence of the famous Marquise de Sevigne, 
whose celebrated letters to her daughter are models of elegant 
French. This museum takes its name from Francois de 
Kernevenoy (corrupted into Carnavalet), who was tutor to 
Henri III. It was built in 1550, by the architect Pierre Lescot, 
for Jacques des Ligneries, President of Parliament; and the 
admirable ornaments, of which some few still exist, were by 
Jean Goujon. In 1660 Mansart added to the original building 
the first storey, which extends around three sides, and the 
fagade on the street is also due to him. The ornamentation 
of the exterior of the building, the wings, different storeys, &c M 
is a strange mixture of ancient and modern art, for the work 
extends over the period between 1550 and 1870. 

Ground Floor.— The First Gallery is devoted to relics of the Gallo-Roman 
period found in and around Paris. In the Hall of Tombs we find a fine collection 
of tombs, sarcophagi, &c., dating from the Merovingian period. The Cellar, 
which is only open to visitors during the summer months, contains a kitchen 
of the 16th century, arranged as a crypt; sarcophagi which date from the 4th 
and 10th centuries ; and a collection of funeral urns containing the ashes of 
the first bodies burnt in the crematorv at Pere la Chaise in 1887. We now return 
to the ground floor, and enter Hall No. 1, which, like the first room described, 
is devoted to Gallo-Roman relics. In this hall the ceiling has been com¬ 
pletely restored, and the double PHI of Francois and Franchise de Carnavalet, 
the S which in the symbolical language of that period stood for “ Grandesse et 
Fermesse ” (Grandeur and Fidelity), as well as a chimney dating from the 16th 
century are to be particularly noticed. In Hall No. 2 there is a collection of 
bronzes, medals, pottery, &c., also of the Gallo-Roman period. Hall No. 3 
contains divers monuments, &c., of the Merovingian and Middle Ages. The 
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Vestibule comes next, and after a glance at the plaques which formerly 
indicated the different streets of the metropolis, we cross the Garden, with its 
fragments of buildings (all of which are duly ticketed), and enter the Middle 
Hall. This room is devoted to the old Hotel de Ville, destroyed by the Commune 
in 1871. To the right is the Salle du Palais Royale, which contains a collec¬ 
tion of medals by the contemporaries of David d'Angers, and a model of the 
Palais Royale as it existed in 1843. O11 the left of the Middle Hall we find the 

Salle Dantan, devoted to caricatures by Dantan. 

We now ascend the grand stairway to the First Storey, on our way noticing 
the plans of Paris as it existed between the 16th and 18th centuries, the 
mouldings of the most celebrated bas-reliefs by Jean Goujon, and a finely- 
carved wooden door. The two Small Galleries are separated by the Arch of 
Nazareth, a graceful structure which served as a kind of passage-way between 
the " Chamber of Accounts,” or Palais de Justice, and the building in which 
the archives were kept during the reign of Henri II. (1550). These galleries 
contain views of old Paris, and scenes in the every-day life of the city. We 
now enter the bedroom which originally belonged to Dangeau, and formed 
part of the house on the Place Royale (now Place de la Concorde). It is an 
immense room, richly decorated in the ornate style of Louis XVI., but it is in 
a state of absolute delapidation. In addition to many pictures, this room 
contains some interesting mementos of the great singer Alboni and her 
portrait, and a bust of the Prince Imperial, by Carpcau, taken when the Prince 
was only ten years old. In the central cabinet we see the Travelling Case of 
Napoleon /., which he left to General Bertrand. We then pass on to the 
Dining Room. The ceiling is by Lebrun, and represents Mercury presenting 
Hebe to Jupiter. There is a fine collection of ceramics in this room, which 
will tell its own story, as it records the history of the Revolution. The different 
orders of the General Assembly, the clergy, the nobility, and the “ third 
estate,” are symbolised by the cross or the crozier, the sword, and the spade 
or the plough. The W, which is so prominent, is meant to signify the word 
‘‘Vive” ; a tomb is intended for the tomb of Mirabeau ; a battlemented castle 
figures for the Bastille. The plate representing the “Carmagnole” is very 
interesting. Almost the entire collection is from the famous factory at Nevers ; 
and the peculiarity of the colouring is that there is no bright red used, that 
colour being replaced by yellow for the flags, caps, Phrygian bonnets, &c. 
Work from this factory can almost always be distinguished by this detail. The 
pieces in which bright red appears are invariably from the south and east of 
France. The small high cabinets are devoted to rare pieces of Sevres. In the 
gallery there is a case of fans ornamented with patriotic subjects, the badges 
of magistrates, and some of the decorations accorded to the heroes of the 
Bastille in 1789. The portraits of the leaders of the Revolution—Robespierre, 
Marat, Danton, &c.—are very interesting. In this Gallery there is also a fine 
numismatic collection. In the beautiful Salon which separates the two galleries 
is some finely-carved woodwork dating from the Regency. The two chairs, or 
fauteuils, we see in the corners are those in which Voltaire and Beranger died, 
and the coins, &c., in the cabinets are the work of Dupre, who was the engraver 
to the Mint under the Revolution. The collection is unique. In the Hall of 
the Revolution are drums and Hags of the different districts, military banners, 
” lettres de cachet” and passes, pikes carried by the “good citizens," and one 
small one evidently intended for a woman. Playing-cards, in which the face 
cards are portraits of the notabilities of the day ; a panoply of revolutionary 
arms above the mantelpiece, and the medallions on the doors of the two 
presses, representing the fall of the Bastille, are worthy of notice. In 
the centre of the room is a model of the famous prison carved in stone from 
its walls, while near the ceiling we see an anti-Republican banner decorated 
with the arms of the Allied Powers. In the cabinets is a lock of Robespierre’s 
hair, a box in ivory upon which is carved the tomb of Louis XVI. and Marie- 
Antoinette, and another representing the Bastille. The Small Salon is entirely 
devoted to souvenirs of the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 


We return now to the ground floor by the stairway to the 
left, and see the bolts which were on the door of Madame 
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Roland s cell in the Conciergerie ; a door from the old prison 
of the National Guard ; and a most peculiar combination of 
a bayonet and umbrella, which is truly original. Now we come 
to the Library, which contains 100,000 volumes and 80,000 
prints or engravings. Then we visit the Salon of Madame de 
Sevigne, which has been preserved almost intact, and passing 
through the courtyard on our way out we notice the magnificent 
bronze statue of Louis XIV., by Coyscvox. 

Unless the visitor is inclined to take a walk through the 
industrial part of Paris, which will occupy about twenty minutes, 
it will be necessary to take a cab to our next destination, as the 
lines of omnibuses will not suit. Ascending the Rue de la 
Roquette we pass the former site ol the gloomy prison of that 
name, the building having been recently demolished. 

Just beyond are the gates of the world-renowned— 

Cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 

1 his is, properly speaking, the cemetery for the eastern part 
of Paris (Cimetiere de l’Est), though most of the celebrities who 
die in Paris are buried here. It forms one of the nineteen 
burial-grounds belonging to the city of Paris, of which thirteen 
aie within the enceinte', Montmartre being the chief cemetery 
for the north, and Montparnasse for the south. The funerals, 
from the most magnificent to the humblest, are undertaken 
and furnished at fixed prices by a company called the “Pompes 
Fnnebres." The cemetery of Pere la Chaise was laid out in 
1804. 1 he ground had in former times been a garden belonging 

to the Order of the Jesuits. Pere la Chaise was the Jesuit 
confessor of Louis XIV. His country house was situated here. 

The cemetery is open every day from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
in the summer months, and from about 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. in 
the autumn and winter. Half an hour’s notice is given before 
the gates are shut. 

The general division of the vast cemetery is into broad 
parallel avenues, with lateral ones, and narrower paths, or 
“ chemins,” diverging from them. The great area of Pere la 
Chaise, about no acres, causes a visit to even the principal 
tombs Of interest to occupy the best part of a morning or 
afternoon. 

Just within the principal entrance, which is situated on the 
Boulevard de Menilmontant, there is a fine monument by 
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Bartholome. It is dedicated simply “To the Dead/’ and tells 
its own story. The late President Felix Faure is also buried 
here, and a line monument is soon to be erected to his memory. 

Advancing up the principal avenue , we find, among other graves 
of distinguished men, on the right, those of Arago the astrono¬ 
mer, Auber the composer, Ledru Rollin the republican leader of 
1848, &c. ; on the left, Dantan the artist, Achille Fould, Rossini, 
and Alfred de Musset, the poet ; in the Avenue lateralc du Xord, 
on the left (north) side of the principal avenue, the monument of 
General Grouchy ; in the Avenue lateralc du Sud , to the right 
of the Avenue Principale, Paul de Saint Victor, Ravrio, &c. 
Rachel, the great tragic actress, lies in the Avenue Enclos des 
Israelites, to the right of the entrance ; Talma, the actor, near 
the lateral Avenue de la Chapelle , in which are also interred 
Thiers the statesman, and Gericault the painter. In and round 
the crescent-shaped area inclosed by the Chemins de Mehul, de 
Denon, and de Talma, are several great musical composers— 
Bellini, Cherubini, Herold, Boieldieu, and Chopin. In the 
Grand Rond is the elaborate cenotaph of Casimir Perier, soldier, 
statesman, and financier. In the long curving Avenue des Acacias 
are the tombs of Champollion, the great Egyptian traveller 
and antiquary ; brave Marshal Kellermann ; the Abbe Sieyes, a 
Liberal statesman ; Marshals Gouvion de St. Cyrand Macdonald, 
&c. Pursuing the Avenue des Acacias to the end, we find it divide 
into two great branches, running northward—the Avenue Trans¬ 
versal e No. 1 . and the Chemin des Anglais. Just at the point of 
junction is the tomb of the Duchesse de Raguse, the wife of 
Marshal Marmont. In the Chemin des Anglais is the tomb of 
a very distinguished Englishman, the old sea-lion, Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, the successful defender of St. Jean d’Acre against 
Napoleon, who paid him the high compliment of saying, “ That 
man caused me to miss my destiny”—alluding to the discomfiture 
of the French in Egypt. Southward of the Avenue Transversale 
is the Chemin M olid re ct Lafontaine, containing the tombs of 
these distinguished poets, and near them the Chemins Suchet 
and Massena, named after the two generals of the Empire. 
Indeed, whichever path the visitor follows through this great 
silent city of the dead, he is certain to come upon the names of 
celebrities in war, politics, art, science, literature, or commerce, 
Pere la Chaise is, so to speak, a record of the genius, not only of 
Paris, but of France, for many generations. 
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On leaving the cemetery, we can take the tramway running 
the whole length of the outer Boulevards, which will deposit us 
close to the picturesque— 

Park of the Buttes-Chaumont, 

containing about sixty acres, and forming a picturesque and 
healthful spot in the crowded quarter of Belleville, in the north¬ 
east of Paris. The park contains a lake with a lofty island 
rising from its centre, on which has been constructed an exact 
reproduction of the Temple of the Sybil at Tivoli, in Italy. 
Prom this temple a good view is obtained. The park is further 
beautified by an artificial cascade, a grotto with stalactites, two 
bridges, &c. 

On leaving the Buttes-Chaumont, we must take a short walk 
to the Rue Lafayette, where we shall find lines of tramways 
and omnibuses which will takes us back again to the heart of 
the city, in the Opera quarter. 

On the right hand side will be noticed the elegant church of— 

St. Vincent de Paul, 

on the Place de Lafayette, a modern classical church in the 
basilica style, commenced in 1824 and completed about twenty 
years later. The font exhibits a statue of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the missionary priest, accompanied by Faith and Charity. The 
terrace by the towers is adorned with statues of the four 
Evangelists, and the towers themselves with figures-of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Descending at the Opera House, we are in a central position 
and suitable frame of mind for lunch. Restaurants to suit all 
purses will be found in abundance, and we would suggest a 
lunch to-day at one of the well-known popular restaurants 
known as “ Bouillons.” The “ Restaurant Boulant " is a good 
specimen ol these, and is situated at the corner of the Rue 
Daunou, No. 35 Boulevard des Capucines, where an excellent 
lunch may be obtained at from two to three francs. -The dishes 
have to be chosen from the menu, and the waitresses are 
sufficiently used to tourists to understand whatever may be 
required of them, even in the most broken of French. 

Following the Boulevard des Capucines to the corner, opposite 
the Grand Opera House, we turn southwards into the Rue de la 
Paix, famous for jewellers’ shops, the windows glittering 
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with magnificent displays of diamonds and jewels of all kinds. 
On coining to the end of this handsome street, we reach the— 

Place Vendome, 

a large old-fashioned square, situated midway between the Rue 
de la Paix on the north and the Rue Castiglione on the south. It 
belongs to the last epoch of Louis XIV.’s reign, having been 
built by the younger Mansart at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, of which period it forms a good architectural specimen. 
During the first Revolution the square was appropriately 
re-named “ Place des Piques.” Napoleon I. caused its nomen¬ 
clature to be again altered to Place Vendome, and in the centre 
erected the Colonne Venddme. It is in imitation of Trajan’s 
column in Rome, is 142 feet high and 13 in diameter. Like 
Trajan's column, it is encircled with a spiral band commemora¬ 
ting the victories of the military chief. The bronze covering of 
the Vendome column is cast from cannon taken from the enemy, 
and records the exploits of the Austerlitz campaign. The summit 
is surmounted by a statue of the Emperor. In iSrq this statue 
was taken down, and a Bourbon device set up in its stead. 
Louis Philippe, however, had a statue of the Emperor in the well- 
known “redingote ” and “petit chapeau” put up on the column, 
and Napoleon III. substituted for this a statue in Roman 
imperial robes, like the original one. During the rule of the 
Communists in 1871, the column was purposely overthrown at 
the instigation of the painter Courbet, who was subsequently 
heavily fined for the offence, and committed suicide. The column 
has been re-erected with the bas-reliefs and statue complete. 

Continuing down the Rue Castiglione, we turn to the right 
on reaching the Rue de Rivoli, and cross the Place de la 
Concorde to the banks of the Seine. Just to the right of the 
bridge will be found a pier, from which boats run in both 
directions every few minutes. Taking our place on one of the 
piers on which the arrow is pointing to the right, the visitor 
will soon pass the new Bridge of Alexander III., built for the 
Exposition of iqoo. Thence on either hand we have the 
extensive Exposition buildings, until the pier of the Eiffel Tower 
is reached. The tower is fully described in our previous day’s 
programme, but the time allowed was insufficient for a detailed 
and careful inspection and view. In any case it forms a full 
and pleasant occupation for one afternoon. 




the hotel de ville. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ITINERARY OF PARIS. 

THIRD DAY’S PROGRAMME. 

The Halles Centrales — St. Eustachc—Hotel ties Pastes—Tom St. 
Jacques—Hotel de Ville—Notre Dame—The Saiute Chapeltc 
—Palms de Justice—La Conciergerie—Hotel Cl nay—Palais 
des Thermos—Palais du Luxembourg—Statue of Marshal 
Ncy—Gobelins Tapestry Manufactory — Pantheon — St. Etienne 
du Mont—Jardin des Plantes—Boisde Boulogne. 

W E commence our third day’s excursion by a visit to the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, to which the visitor may pro¬ 
ceed either by cab, omnibus, or steamer. If by steamer, we cross 
the Place de la Concorde and descending the steps to the right 
of the bridge, take a vessel running to the left, and descend at 
the quay close to the cathedral. 

The steamer passes the Chamber of Deputies on the right, 
then the Tuileries Gardens on the left, and almost opposite may 
be observed the new Gare of the Orleans Railway, built on the 
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site of the once stately Cour des Comptes. A little further 
along, on the right hand side, we pass the well-known State 
prison, known as the Conciergerie, and immediately afterwards 
descending at the pier, two minutes’ walk will bring us to the 
square in front of the cathedral. 

If by omnibus, we walk to the Opera House, and thence take 
one of the large blue omnibuses drawn by three horses, and 
marked Gare St. Lazare—Place St. Michel. These run down 
the Avenue de l’Opera, past the Palais Royal, along the Rue de 
Rivoli, over the Pont Neuf, and put us down close to the 
cathedral. 

But we recommend a cab for the commencement of this day’s 
programme, as it will enable us to include several feature; of 
interest en route. 

According to the situation of our hotel we pass the Opera or 
the Place de la Concorde eu route in either case for the Palais 
Royal, passing which we continue along the Rue de Rivoli, 
directing the driver to the— 

Halles Centrales. 

These are the great markets of Paris, and are seen to best 
advantage in the early morning, indeed the early riser who will 
force or cajole himself into arriving at the Halles at about 6 a.m. 
will see a sight he will never forget. The wholesale business 
is then transacted “a la criee,” or by auction, and this is the 
time to see how Paris is fed ! The scene is altogether more 
novel and interesting than that presented at Covent Garden. 

By nine or ten o’clock the markets will have assumed quite 
another aspect—the wholesale element has disappeared, the 
market carts have emptied and left, the roadways have been 
swept, the retail stalls have been stocked, and the markets are 
filled with white capped bonnes or frugal housewives with 
the baskets and filets , making their purchases for the day. By 
eleven o’clock all is over and the markets possess comparatively 
little interest. 

The Halles Centrales consist of two divisions, each comprising 
six square pavilions—of the second group, four only of the six 
are completed. They are mainly constructed of iron and zinc, 
exceedingly conveniently arranged, acccording to the design 
of the architect Baltard. They are intersected by broad streets, 
and a boulevard runs through the centre. The rent of a stall, of 
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which each pavilion contains 250, is 20 centimes per diem. The 
market stands on the site of the old Marche des Innocents, the 
Fontaine des Innocents, which formerly stood here, having been 
removed to the square on the east of the Rue Lescot, in 1858. 
(This fountain, with sculptures by Jean Goujon and Pagou, is 
'vo* thy of notice.) the pavilions in the Halles are devoted to 
the sale of meat, fish, vegetables, butter, poultry, and game—in 
I act, to the food of the great city. The most interesting pavilion 
is undoubtedly the fish market. Here one sees the veritable 
“ M ^ re Angot ” in all her glory, while the variety as well as the 
enormous quantity of fish of every description cannot fail to 
interest the stranger. Live fish in enormous tanks, snails in 
huge baskets, and any quantity of frogs ready “ skewered ” for 
the table, are to be seen on every hand. The visitor will be 
importuned to purchase, and frequently “chaffed ” if seen to be 
curious or amused, but it is all in good-tempered fashion if so 
accepted ; if not, practical jokes of an unpleasant sort are 
frequently played on the indignant sightseer with live specimens 
of the stock-in-trade. Underneath the pavement are mighty 
cellars, in which heaps of edible and potable merchandise are 
stored. During the siege, strange and wonderful articles of 
consumption, including various contributions from the Jardin 
des Plantes and the Jardin d'Acclimatation, were displayed for 
sale in the Halles Centrales. This market is a very important 
institution in Paris. 

Opposite the Rue Baltavd , which runs between the two 
divisions of the Halles Centrales, at the corner of the Rue Mont¬ 
martre and the Rue de Turbigo, the visitor comes upon one of 
the finest and most important of the Parisian churches, and one 
which he must not fail to inspect. This is— 

The Church of St. Eustache. 

This church, built on the site of an earlier one, is a sixteenth- 
century edifice, the present building having been begun in 1533 ; 
it was not finished until more than a century later, in 1642. The 
classic porch was added in 1788, while those on the north and 
south sides belong to the sixteenth-century style. The interior, 
with its lofty pillars, is very handsome, and the church has an 
especially fine organ. The high altar of white marble, with its 
sculptured canopy, is also remarkable. Among the pictures are 
a Burial of Christ bv Lucas Giordano , a Martyrdom of St 
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Eustachius by Simon Vouet, and a Disciples’ Walk to Emmaus, 
of the Rubens school. In the high windows of the choir and of 
the lady-chapel are some fine painted glass windows of the 
seventeenth century, after designs of Philippe tie Champaignc. 
Among the sculptures notice the tomb of Colbert, the great 
minister of Louis XIV,, designed by Ccbon/i, and sculptured by 
Coysevox and Tuby. The statues, besides that of Colbert, repre¬ 
sent Plenty and Religion, in reference to the public works of the 
statesman. In the fourth chapel of the choir are some curious 
seventeenth-century frescoes. 

The visitor proceeds along the Rue Coquilliere, then turns to 
the right up the broad Rue du Louvre, past the— 

Hotel des Postes. 

This is the General Post Office of the capital. It consists of a 
handsome and commodious set of buildings, the chief facade 
being in the Rue Etienne-Marcel (named after the famous 
Provost of the merchants in the time of Charles V.). The 
architect was M. Jean Guader. The service had for a long time 
been carried on, at much inconvenience, in the baraques or 
wooden huts on the Place du Carrousel. 

Now returning to the Rue de Rivoli we pass the Place or 
Square and— 

Tour St. Jacques. 

This handsome Gothic tower (about a hundred and seventy 
feet high) is the only relic of the old church of St. Jacques Ta 
Boucheric , built somewhere early in the sixteenth century and 
pulled down during the great revolution of 1789. The tower is 
said to have been saved by the timely and clever suggestion of 
the guardian to the effect that it was a pity to destroy such an 
excellent watch tower instead of using it to survey the move¬ 
ments of the “enemy,” meaning, of course, the Government 
troops. The statue under the tower is of Blaise Pascal, the 
philosopher, who made numerous scientific observations from 
the top of the edifice. Some of the witty guides tell the visitor 
that one of these observations proved that it was considerably 
easier to jump from the top to the bottom than it was to jump 
back again ! 

The garden around the tower is a favourite breathing-space 
and recreation-ground for the residents of the quarter. 
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Proceeding along the line of the Rue dc Rivoli, we next come 
to the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, opposite the lie de la Cite, on the 
Seine, north of the Pont d’Arcole, formerly the Place de Greve, 
where for centuries the public executions of Paris took place (see 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris). Here Foulard, one of 
the first victims of the French Revolution, was hanged, in 1789, 
by the mob, whom he had exasperated by saying that the hungry 
canaille might “eat grass”; Ravaillac, the murderer of Henri 
IV. ; Damiens, who, for attempting the life of Louis XV., was 
put to death with cruel tortures ; Lally, who was dragged to 
execution with a gag in his mouth, lest he should exculpate 
himself to the people ; the Comte de Montgomery who by 
accident wounded Henri II. fatally at a tournament—were 
among the hundreds who perished on (he Place de Greve. 
Here stands the— 


Hotel de Ville, 

the Paris Town Hall, one of the most splendid and important 
buildings of the capital, which has been recently built, with 
alterations and enlargements to a greater extent, on the lines of 
the former town-hall, burnt by the Communards in 1871. The 
present Hotel de Ville is a grand and spacious structure in the 
style of the French Renaissance, with elaborately decorated 
Mansard windows, and handsome columns enriched with a pro¬ 
fusion of sculpture. It contains three interior courts, of which 
the first, or Cour d’Honneur, is embellished with the fine bronze 
group, “ Gloria Victis,” by Mercicr. Various statues, some of 
them from the former building, adorn the courts, and ten gilded 
figures of heralds decorate the roof. In the small garden of the 
Prefect of the Seine’s apartments appropriately stands tlie statue 
of Etienne Marcel, the great “ Prevot des Marchands,” or Provost 
of the Merchants of Paris, and champion of civic and popular 
rights in the fifteenth century. The halls in the interior are well 
worthy of a visit, especially the Salic dc St. Jean and the Salle 
des Fetes. But a special “ permit ” is necessary to visit the 
interior of the Hotel de Ville ; it is therefore rarely included in 
the programme of the ordinary visitor. 

We now cross the Seine, and in a few minutes reach the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and here, if economy is an object, the 
fiacre may be discharged. 


NOTRE DAME. 
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Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

The Cathedral is situated at the eastern end of the lie de la 
Cite. The present edifice has had several predecessors, for 
already about a.d. 365 a cathedral church was built on the site 
where the towers of Notre Dame now rise ; and the first Chris¬ 
tian cathedral was erected on the place where a temple of Jupiter 
had stood. Childebert, the successor of Clovis, the real founder 
of the Frankish kingdom in Gaul, built a second cathedral on the 
northern side of the lie de la Cite, and dedicated it to St. 
Etienne. The two cathedrals were united into one by the 
Archbishop Maurice de Sully ; and in 1163 Pope Alexander III., 
then staying in Paris, laid the first stone of a new cathedial, the 
present building, which was completed in 1235, but has under¬ 
gone extensive renovations and alterations in the couise of 
centuries. Viollet le Due, Lassus, and Boeswillwald ha\ e 
completely restored the edifice since the year T845. It now 
presents one of the finest specimens in Europe of the decorated 
Gothic. Viollet le Due, like Sir Gilbert Scott in England, 
thoroughly understood the characteristics of the mediaeval 
Gothic, and reproduced them most successfully in his restoration 
of the Parisian cathedral. A new steeple was built to replace 
one that had been removed at the beginning of the century, and 
on the 31st of May, 1864, the dedication of the renovated 
cathedral was performed by the Archbishop of Paris, Mon¬ 
seigneur Darboy. 

The principal dimensions of the cathedral are : The width of 
the western front, 128 feet ; height of the two flanking toweis, 
204 feet ; length of the cathedral, 390 feet ; width of transept, 
T44 feet ; and height of the vaulting, 182 feet. The great 
western facade is divided into three stoiies, the lowei one being 
occupied by three doors, surrounded by elaborate sculptuie. 
Above the central door is depicted the Last Judgment , and the 
central door is adorned by a colossal statue of Chi ist, the 1 ight- 
hand door with a statue of St. Marcel, and the left-hand door 
with one of the Virgin Mary. In the niches above the doois aie 
twenty-eight modern statues of kings. The statues of Adam and 
Eve and the central figure of the Virgin, above the niches, are 
by Geoffrey Dechaume; the two kneeling angels by Toussaint 
and dienillon , respectively. The towers were originally meant 
to support spires. Admission is given at a dooi in the lett tower 
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to those who wish to ascend the towers, which may be done by 
paying a small fee of 50 centimes. Viollet le Due’s steeple, 
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1 ising to a height of 285 feet from the ground, is worthy of 
special remark for its beauty and lightness. It is of timber 
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covered with lead. The interior consists of a principal nave and 
a double series of aisles. 

Around the walls of the church are thirty-seven chapels. 
The pulpit is from a design of Viollet le Due ; the tine organ by 
Cliquot, and restored by Cavaille-Coll, is a marked feature of the 
church. Especially deserving of notice are also the fine wood 
carvings of the choir, and the decoration of the stalls. Monu¬ 
ments of the Archbishops of Paris surround the choir. The first 
on the right is that of Monseigneur Affre, who was shot dead on 
the barricades in Paris, in 1848, while trying to mediate between 
the insurgents and the defenders of the city, to stop the bloodshed. 
At the back of the choir are some frescoes of the thirteenth 
century restored by Maillot ; tombs of the Due d’Harcourt, the 
Cardinal de Belloy, the Marechal de Guebriant, &c. The heart 
of Prince Talleyrand, the veteran diplomatist who served so 
many governments, regal, republican, imperial, &c., and finished 
his public career at the age of eighty-one as ambassador of Louis 
Philippe to the Court of St. James’s, is also deposited here. He 
it was who called Napoleon's Russian campaign “the beginning 
of the end,” and who, in enumerating the necessary qualifications 
for a diplomatist, emphasised as a sine qua non , “Surtout, pas 
de ze le ”—above all things, no zeal. 

A graphic account of Notre Dame and its surroundings, with 
a picture of Paris of four centuries ago, is given in Victor 
Hugo’s wonderful romance, Notre Dame Ac Paris. Looking 
up at the west facade, the visitor can well realise the most 
powerful scene in that book, in which the Canon Claude Trollo 
and the dwarf Quasimodo play the chief parts. The cathedral 
is well worthy of a deliberate visit. For a fee of 50 centimes to 
the custodian, the “tresor” of the cathedral may be seen any 
day between the hours of ten and four. The objects exhibited 
comprise the “crown of thorns” brought from the Holy Land 
by St. Louis ; various historical sacerdotal ornaments—a piece 
and a nail of the true cross, one of the cervical vertebrae of good 
Archbishop Affre, with the bullet by which he met his death 
while on his errand of mercy, &c. The coronation robes of 
Napoleon L, who was crowned in Notre Dame with the 
Empress Josephine, by Pope Pius VII., in December, 1804, 
are also shown. In leaving Notre Dame and passing round to 
the Rue du Cloitrc Notre Dante, especial notice should be taken 
of the beautiful Hying buttresses. 
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On passing round behind the garden in the rear of the 
cathedral, between the Pont St. Louis that unites the lie de 
]a Cite with the lie St. Louis and the Pont de l’Archeveche, 
uniting the eastern extremity of the lie de la Cite to the 
southern shore of the Seine, is a peculiar and dismal building, 
which nevertheless is looked upon as one of the sights of 
Paris, alike by strangers and inhabitants. This building 
is the Morgue, the receptacle for the corpses of persons 
found in the Seine or killed in the streets of Paris, and brought 
here to be seen and identified. The remains are exhibited on 
stone slabs, behind a high screen of plate glass, and after having 
lain a certain time unclaimed, are taken away and buried, their 
clothes, however, being retained in case of future inquiries. It 
is seldom that the grisly stone couches of the Morgue are 
altogether untenanted, for in a great city the seamy side of 
human nature will constantly assert itself, and murder, robbery, 
and suicide are nowhere more rife than in this, the gayest city 
ol the world. That strange impulse which draws men, and even 
women and children, to gaze on a ghastly sight, brings thousands 
of visitors and tourists annually to the Morgue. 

Again returning to the front of the cathedral we observe the 
gilded spire of the Sainte Chapelle, which is but a short distance 
away. We commence our visit by the Palais de Justice, through 
the courtyard of which we find the entrance to the church 
itself. 

The Sainte Chapelle. 

This elegant church, perhaps the most beautiful and interesting 
of all the ecclesiastical buildings of Paris, is situated in a courtyard 
of the Palais de Justice. It belongs to the thirteenth century, 
having been erected by Pierre de Montereau at the order of 
Louis IX., or Saint Louis, the pious king who twice took part in 
a crusade, and died on the second of these expeditions at Tunis. 
Louis having received a holy relic from Constantinople in the 
shape of a piece of the true Cross, deposited it temporarily in the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, then occupying the site now covered by 
the Sainte Chapelle, which the king caused to be built that so 
priceless a treasure might be deposited in a shrine worthy of it. 
The whole building was completed within three years—a fact 
that excited the astonishment of Viollet le Due, the great 
archaeological architect and restorer of ancient monuments, who 
writes concerning the Sainte Chapelle : It can hardly be 
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imagined how this work, so astonishing in the multiplicity and 
variety of its details, the purity of its execution, and the beauty 
of its materials, could have been accomplished in so short a 
time.” The steeple, which was not erected till half a century 
later, was destroyed by fire in 1680, and the one built under 
Louis XIII. to replace it was, in its turn, demolished at the time 
of the Great Revolution. Under Louis XVIII., in 1824, the 
present lofty and graceful spire was completed, under the 
direction of Viollet le Due, in the style of the fifteenth century. 
The chief points of interest in the interior of this building— 
which, indeed, consists of two chapels one above the other—are 
the fifteen splendid stained-glass windows of the thirteenth 
century ; the statues of the Apostles placed at intervals 
against the pillars ; the private niches occupied by the king 
and his attendants during divine service ; the grating behind 
which the jealous tyrant Louis XI. used to watch the pro¬ 
ceedings ; and the magnificence of the decorated pillars and 
walls, brilliant with gold and colour, but restored strictly in 
accordance with the original design. The Sainte Chapelle is 
open to visitors every day except Monday and Friday, from 
twelve till four ; but on these days also permission can be had 
by application to the sacristan, who lives at the left of the 
porch. The relics formerly exhibited here are now in the 
treasury of Notre Dame Cathedral. 

On leaving the Sainte Chapelle, we find ourselves in the 
corridors of— 


The Palais de Justice. 

This palace corresponds with our “ Law Courts,” and forms 
an extensive pile of buildings, in the form of an irregular 
square, towards the western extremity of the lie de la Cite. 
The northern front looks on the Quai de l’Horloge, the eastern 
on the Boulevard du Palais, the southern on the Rue de la 
Sainte Chapelle and the Quai des Orfevres, and the western 
front on the Place Dauphine. It contains a number of galleries, 
courtyards, and halls ; and the ground-plan bears some resem¬ 
blance to that fanciful “gridiron” on which the Palace of the 
Escurial is said to have been modelled by Philip II. The site 
of the Palais de Justice was occupied many centuries ago by a 
palace, which for a long time was the residence of the 
kings of France. Of this ancient palace some traces remain, 
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in the Tour de l'Horloge and the two adjacent towers, the 
Cuisines de St. Louis—part of the Galerie de St. Louis—and 
above all, in the exquisite Sainte Chapelle described further on. 
The palace, almost entirely rebuilt towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, suffered severely by the vandalism of the 
Communists, who in 1871 tried to burn it down ; and the present 
building is therefore to a great extent new, having been restored 
in the style of its predecessor. 

The principal front of the palace is that which looks upon the 
Boulevai d du Palais. I his front consists of two piles of 
buildings, with a courtyard between them, separated from the 
road by a handsome railing pierced for three gates. This is the 
Cour du Mai, or Cour d’Honneur, at the end of which is the 
Galerie Marchande. On the right of the railing the building 
terminates in the Tour de l'Horloge, or Clock-tower, which 
stands at the corner of the quay of the same name. This clock- 
tower has been completely restored, and the great dial from 
which it takes its name is copied from an earlier one, the work 
of Germain Pilot /, in the Renaissance style. The building to 
the left of the railing of the Cour du Mai is occupied by 
the offices of the Police Correctionnelle, and was, as might be 
expected, an especial object of the Communist vengeance in 
1871. The Police Correctionnelle also occupies the part of the 
south side that looks upon the Rue de la Sainte Chapelle, 
and within the angle thus formed is the Cour de la Sainte 
Chapelle. The visitor entering by the Cour du Mai, and 
mounting the steps to the Galerie Marchande, on turning 
to the right finds himself in the waiting-room or ante¬ 
chamber of the Civil Courts, approximately designated the 
Salle des Pas perdus (or Hall of the Lost Footsteps); and 
indeed many an anxious suitor has paced to and fro, losing 
time, patience, and health in vain pursuit of justice. In this 
hall notice a statue of Malesherbes the brave and eloquent 
defender of Louis XVI. at the king’s trial, and afterwards 
himself one of the victims of the Reign of Terror ; and 
another of Berryer, one of the most renowned of French 
advocates. The hall is double, with a long row of arches 
running down the middle. Beyond the hall, the long Galerie 
des Prisonniers leads to the Vestibule de Harlay, over the 
entrance to the Palais looking upon the Place Dauphine. At the 
northern end of this vestibule are the statues of Saint Louis and 
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Philip Augustus, and at the southern end those of Charlemagne 
and Napoleon I. : all four monarchs having been connected 
with the development and administration of the laws. Along 
the facade looking on the Ouai de l’Horloge, between the Tour 
de l’Horloge and the Place Dauphine, are three towers, remains 
ot the ancient building, and called respectively Tour de Cesar, 
Tour d'Argent, and Tour de Montgomeri. 

1 lie Hotel de Lauzan, on the Quai Conti, not far from Notre 
Dame, belonged to the Due de Lauzan, the famous roue , and 
has recently been purchased by the City of Paris from the heirs 
ol the late Baron Pichot. It is a perfect gem in its way, and 
is eventually to be converted into a museum of some kind, but 
at present it is interesting as a typical residence of a grand 
seigneur during the reign of Louis XIV. It was here that De 
Lauzan—then the husband of La Grande Mademoiselle—was 
confined, with orders not to dare cross his threshold, but nothing 
daunted, the prisoner went out by a passage which gave on to 
the livei, saying that really his Majesty was most kind to have 
remembered his love for the water. 


The Conciergerie 

was once a prison famous in the annals of the First Revolu¬ 
tion loi heie the unhappy Queen Marie Antoinette was con¬ 
fined, like many other prisoners of that period, for the few 
dav s pieceding her execution, Lamartine, in his Histoire des 
Giiondins, and the elder Dumas in his '* Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge, have given graphic accounts of the unfortunate widow 
ol Louis XVI. and ol her sufferings in this prison. The cell in 
which she was confined has been converted into a chapel, and is 
shown as is also the adjoining cell, the prison of Robespierre 
only on 1 hursdays. To view it, a permit must previously be 
obtained at the bureau of the Prefecture de Police opposite the 
Palais. 1 he adjoining hall is also shown, in which took place 
the famous banquet of the Girondin prisoners, who supped 
there together on the night before their execution. 

On leaving the Palais de Justice, we turn to the right, crossing 
the bridge (Pont Louis Philippe) and ascend the Boulevard St. 
Michel, till we come, after about five minutes’ walk, to a garden 
on the left-hand side, enclosed by iron railings, surrounding 
the— 
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Hotel Cluny. 

This is one of the most noteworthy buildings in Paris, and 
one of the most interesting museums in France. It is one of 
the few in which all the features of the earlier architecture have 
been preserved. On entering the courtyard before the old 
mansion, we seem to be taken three or four centuries back, into 
the days of halberts and crossbows. The fine old mansion of 
Cluny is interesting alike for its architectural beauty and its 
wonderfully varied and valuable contents. Its history is as 
follows : In the old Roman times there existed here a palace of 
the emperors, connected with which were certain Thermae or 
baths, of which the ruins still remain. This palace was a royal 
residence under the early Frankish kings, whose successors, 
however, transferred their abode to the Cite, and the site of the 
old palace, with its ruins, came into the possession, in the four¬ 
teenth century, of the Abbey of Cluny in Burgundy. The 
authorities of that brotherhood, in the fifteenth century, caused 
a house to be built by Jean de Bourbon, to serve as a resi¬ 
dence of the abbots of Cluny during their visits to Paris, and 
thus arose the present Hotel de Cluny, a handsome and well- 
preserved specimen of the later Gothic style mingled with that 
of the Renaissance. 

Various royal personages sojourned in the Hotel de Cluny, 
among others, Mary, the sister of Henry VIII., the spirited 
princess who, after marrying for the first time to please her 
brother (when she became wife of the old king Louis XII.), 
declared that she would marry for the second time to please 
herself, and accordingly espoused the handsome and gallant 
Charles Brandon—a proceeding which bluff King Hal regarded 
rather with approval than otherwise. Her room is still desig¬ 
nated “ Chambre de la Reine Blanche,” from the widowed 
queen’s white mourning garments. Here also was celebrated, 
in 1537, the marriage of Madeleine, daughter of Francis I., with 
King James V. of Scotland. The Hotel de Cluny is just south 
of the Boulevard St. Germain, in the space between the Rue St. 
Jacques and the Boulevard St. Michel, by which latter it is 
bounded on the west. On the north is the Boulevard St. 
Germain, on the east the Rue de Cluny, while on the south 
is the main entrance, in the Rue du Sommerard. This is 
named after M. du Sommerard, an antiquarian of great intelli- 
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genet- and energy, who came into possession of the grand old 
mansion early in the reign of Louis Philippe, and there estab¬ 
lished a collection of curiosities of all kinds, connected with 
archaeology and mediaeval manufactures and arts. On his death 
the Government purchased the collection, which has been 
enlarged until it consists of 10,000 objects of art and curiosities 
of various kinds, in painting, sculpture, carving, metal work, 
textile fabrics, mediaeval artistic furniture, porcelain, and 
glass. 

Entering the courtyard, or Cour d’Honneur, from the Rue du 
Sommerard, the visitor turns to the right and enters the hotel at 
the opposite corner. The collection is arranged on the ground 
floor and in the first storey of the building. The various objects 
are labelled, and a very slight knowledge of French will enable 
the stranger to understand the titles. The series of rooms and 
their contents are as follows :— 

Ground floor, first room or vestibule—Fine carved wood, 
especially fine screen from the church of Augerolles, Puy de 
Dome, 15th century; mosaic, 15th century, by David Ghirlandajo, 
the Virgin and Child; German 15th century triptych, painted 
and gilt. 2nd Room —Bench from a refectory of one of the 
royal abbeys, with arms of France, 15th century; stone chimney- 
piece, with sculptures by Hugh Lallemant, 16th century, repre¬ 
senting Christ at the well; allegorical figure of the forsaken 
Ariadne, representing Diana of Poitiers; Sleep, a marble figure, 
16th century. In the glass cases, a curious collection of shoes 
from various parts of the world, and of various periods. Marble 
group, Presentation in the Temple, 15th century. 3rd Room— 
Old 15th century furniture, especially a great table from the 
sacristy of the Church of St. Pol de Leon, Brittany, 15th 
century ; Flemish altar-piece of the 16th century ; double cabi¬ 
net of the time of Louis XIII., &c. 4th Room —A fine triptych, 
in sculptured wood, painted and gilt, German work of the 
15th century; sculptured stone chimney-piece by Lallemant; 
Diana surprised by Actaeon; cabinet inlaid with mother of 
pearl, gilded; 16th century altar-pieces, &c. 5th Room— A 
number of objects illustrating the Jewish religion ; furniture, 
jewellery, fine goldsmiths’ work, manuscripts, embroideries, 
&c. This room contains a chimney-piece dating from the 
15th century. From Room 5 the visitor enters the Corridor, in 
which are ecclesiastical paintings and sculpture of the 15th 
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century, and a fine but mutilated bas-relief of the 13th century. 
Very curious is a series of alabaster bas-reliefs, representing the 
life of Christ, from a French altar of the 14th century; also some 
fine tapestry of the end of the 16th century (reign of Henry 
III.). From the corridor the 6th Room is entered. Here the 
chief feature is a splendid series of tapestries, continued in the 
next room. They belong to the beginning of the 16th century, 
being made in Flanders in the reign of Louis XII., and represent 
the story of David and Bathsheba. A marble group of the three 
Parcae or Fates attributed to Germain Pilon , and a Madonna 
and Child, 15th century, are also here. In the glass cases are 
some superb ecclesiastical vestments of various periods, and 
beautiful specimens of lace. Beyond this is the 7th Room, 
containing the continuation of the David and Bathsheba 
tapestries. Two marble medallions, from the Chateau d'Anet, 
attributed to Germain Pilon , are remarkable. They represent 
Catherine de Medicis as Juno, and Diana of Poitiers as Venus. 
Ecclesiastical vestments and embroidered fabrics in the glass 
cases. A gallery runs round this room and the preceding 
one; it is entered from the first floor. The visitor now 
passes into the Gallery of Carriages. This room has been 
built out into the garden of the hotel, and contains a 
highly interesting collection of sumptuous state and gala 
carriages of the 17th and 18th centuries, sedan chairs, 
sledges, sets of harness, &c. From the corridor a staircase 
leads to the first floor, where the visitor enters the galleries 
over the rooms 6 and 7, which are lighted from above. In the 
first of these galleries are magnificent specimens of Italian 
Faience, arranged systematically in cases; and in the second 
gallery, fine works in glass and enamel, and some valuable 
specimens of tapestry of the 15th century, &c. Three rooms, 
entered from the second gallery, and numbered respectively 
1, 2, 3, are devoted chiefly to a collection of Faience of the 
Italian and French schools, including some fine works of 
Bernard Palissy. To the right of these, in the 4th Room, is a 
great canopied bed of the time of Francis I., 16th century, and 
some fine cabinets and pieces of carved furniture of the same 
period. The 5th Room, the next to the right, is called the Salle 
du Sommerard, after the founder of the collection. It is espe¬ 
cially rich in specimens of carved ivory, some specimens dating 
from as early as the 6th century. Especially noticeable are a 
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Byzantine bas-relief of the 10th century, representing the mar¬ 
riage of the German Emperor Otho II. with Theophano, 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Romanus II.; a carved ivory 
casket from the treasure in the Abbey of St. Denis, and said to 
represent Louis IX. (Saint Louis) and his mother, Blanche of 
Castille, niece to King John of England; a picture painted on 
panel, French school, 15th century, representing the coronation 
of Louis XII.; oratory of the Duchesses of Burgundy; a plaque 
of ivory of the 14th century, with figures in relief, representing 
the life of John the Baptist, from the Chartreuse of Dijon; 
covered cup in enamel, from the manufactory of Limoges, 
representing Lot and his daughters, by Pierre Remond, 1554 ; 
another cup, representing Moses in the desert, visited by Jethro 
and Zipporah; an abbot’s crosier mounted on its staff, and 
ornamented with Heurs-de-lys and the Montmorency arms, of 
massive silver, a splendid specimen of French metal work of 
the 16th century; some large Limoges plaques, signed Pierre 
Courtoys, 1559, and representing Justice, Prudence, Charity, 
Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, Mars, Hercules, and Mercury. The 
next, the 7th Room is chiefly devoted to objects of art in gold 
and silver; among them are a curious collection of watches, 
another of spoons, forks, Sic .; also a number of ecclesiastical 
objects, crosses, reliquiaries, chalices, with many splendid 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art in the Middle Ages, and 
before. Notice especially the ships of gilt enamel, with figures 
of the Emperor Charles V. and his chief courtiers; the golden 
antipendium of early nth century work, presented by the 
German Emperor Henry II. to the cathedral at Bale, a most 
interesting object, probably of Italian manufacture; a number 
of Gaulish torques, and other ornaments; Merovingian sword- 
belt with buckle, and sword-scabbard; and nine golden crowns 
of the 7th century, found in 1858 at Fuente de Guarrazar, near 
Toledo, one of them being that of the Gothic King Recces- 
vinthus, who began to reign in a.d. 649. 

Retracing his steps through the last four rooms, the visitor 
turns to the right out of Room 4, and comes into the Salle de la 
Reine Blanche, or hall of the white-robed queen (Mary, wife of 
Louis XII.), devoted to a collection of musical instruments. 
Here is also some 17th century furniture, including a great 
state bed with rich 17th century hangings. Notice also 
Primaticcio’s.Venus and Cupid, the Venus being a portrait of 
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Diana of Poitiers. This apartment leads to the Chapel, rich in 
Gothic ornamentation. Among the objects here, notice the large 
Flemish altar-piece (15th century) from the abbey of Everborn, 
near Liege, and the altar of the chapel, around which some of 
the old fresco painting of Cluny may still be seen. Contiguous 
to the Hotel de Cluny is the Palais des Thermes, the ruins of the 
old palace of the Roman and Merovingian governors of Lutetia. 
The entrance is through the Hotel de Cluny. The best view 
of the remains as a whole is obtained from the Boulevard St. 
Michel side. The remains of the Tepidarium or warm-bath 
chamber, and of the Frigidariutn or cold-bath hall, are the chief 
features of the Thermes. Here is to be seen a collection of 
Roman and early Gaulic remains, found in various parts of 
Paris. In the Jardin, or Square Cluny, a number of architectural 
fragments and relics belonging to ancient and mediaeval Paris 
have been brought together. 

On leaving the Cluny, we still continue due southwards, when 
we reach the Luxembourg Gardens after a walk of about ten 
minutes. 

Palais du Luxembourg. 

This important palace is situated in the Rue de Vaugirard, its 
extensive gardens being bounded by the Rue de Luxembourg on 
the west, the Rue Auguste Comte on the south, and the Boule¬ 
vard St. Michel and Rue de Medicison the east. The palace was 
originally built, between 1615 and 1620, for Marie de Medicis, 
the mother of Louis XIII. It was inhabited throughout succes¬ 
sive generations by members of the royal family of France until 
the time of Louis XVI., whose brother, the Comte de Provence, 
afterwards King Louis XVIII., was its occupant when the com¬ 
mencement of the Revolution induced many of the aristocracy 
of France to emigrate to safer shores. During the revolutionary 
period the government of the Convention turned this royal palace 
into a prison. It was made the seat of government by the 
Directory, and Napoleon I., as Emperor, installed the Senate 
there. Under the Restoration and Louis Philippe it became the 
House of Peers, and the Senate was again installed there by 
Napoleon III.; then it became the office of the Prefecture of the 
Seine, and the Palais du Senat once more in 1879. It was at 
the magnificent fetes given at this palace during the Consulate 
that Napoleon met Robespierre’s sister, with whom he fell des- 
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perately in love, and it is thought that had this romance not 
been nipped in the bud, and had she shared the Imperial throne, 
instead of Josephine de Beauharnais or Marie Louise, the fate of 
b ranee might have been changed. Lamartine was once lodged 
in this palace, and complained bitterly of his quarters, saying 
that the place was large enough for his servants and a few of 
his secretaries, but there was no room for him. 

The smaller building contiguous to the palace, and called the 
Petit Luxembourg, is the official residence of the President of the 
Senate. It is supposed to have been built by Marie de Medicis. 
The garden of the palace is as popular a lounge to the Parisians 
of the “rive gauche’’ as that of the Tuileries is to the more 
fashionable inhabitants of the northern section. It is very 
prettily laid out. The visitor should especially notice the 
Fontaine de Medicis, with its sculptured group of Polyphemus, 
Acis, and Galatea. Equally worthy of notice is the Fontaine de 
L4da, with its sculpture representing the metamorphosis of 
Jupiter into a swan. 

The Luxembourg Galleries are devoted mainly to the works 
of modern French artists, and a most casual inspection of 
these interesting galleries will occupy at least an hour. It is 
rarely possible to inspect the Palace itself, as it is used for the 
sittings of the Senate. During the vacation, or when the Senate 
is not actually sitting, a special permission has to be obtained, 
but a fee to the guardian will often effect the purpose. 

The chief interest of the Luxembourg is connected with the 
great collection of paintings by artists of the present century 
that occupies a wing of the palace on the first floor. The 
entrance is from the Rue de Vaugirard. The pictures are 
arranged in a great gallery, with a hall at the further end, which 
latter is closed during the session of the Senate, except on 
Sundays and festival days, and various other rooms branching 
off to the right and left. On entering the building the visitor 
will find two new rooms lately added on the right-hand side of 
the Sculpture Gallery. In the Salle Caillebotte special attention 
may be given to the following : The Moulin de la Galette, by 
A. Renoir; The Harbour of Ville Franche, by E. Bindcn; The 
Dejuener, by Claude Monet; and the Parquet Floor Polishers, 
by Caillebotte. Opposite is the Ecoles Strangles. Notice The 
Meeting, by the Russian artist, Marie Bashkertseff; Mass at the 
Seaside, by A. Edelfelt; Grandmama’s Fete, Saying Grace, by 
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J. H. Lorimer; Portrait of his Mother, by J. M. Whistler; and 
Carmanita, by J. Sargent. Continuing through the Gallery of 
Sculptures and Bronzes, which are not very important from an 
artistic point of view, the visitor proceeds to the General Picture 
Galleries. 

Room I.—No. 205, Napoleon III. at Solferino, Mcissonier; 179, 
Releasing the Prisoners of the Inquisition, Laurens; 96, Miracles 
of St. Cuthbert, Duez. 

Room II.—No. 21, Job, Bonnat; 36, Blessing the Harvest, 
Breton; 178, Excommunication of King Robert the Pious, 
Laurens; 19, Oxen at Plough, Rosa Bonheur. 

Room III.—No. 7, The Exiles of Tiberius, Barrias ; 287, The 
Death of Robert Barras, Weerts; 62, The Last Rebels, Constant. 

Room IV.—No. 3 t, Youth and Love, Bougereau ; 257, The Last 
Days of Corinth, Henry; 193, Herculaneum, Leroux ; 184, Truth, 
Lcfebere. 

Room V.—No. 91, The Soldier’s Dream, Dcfaille.; 118, All 
Saints’ Day, Friant; 200, Paying the Reapers, Lhermitte; 92, 
French Troops Marching out of Austrian Citadel of Huinge 
with Honours of War, August, 1815, Detaille. 

Room VI.—No. 185, Amende Honourable, Legros. 

Room VII. is devoted to the works of Puvis de Chavannes 
The greater part of these sketches are in crayon, and all are 
studies for the great painter’s celebrated works. We parti¬ 
cularly notice No. 3, a Study for a Hand ; 6, Ecce Homo ; 7, A 
Flagellation ; 8, a Sitting Figure, which is a study for a Christ; 
12, Salome ; 15, Study of a Figure of a Woman carrying two 
pails, intended for the painting called “ A Fire ” ; 17, the Study 
of a Head. The studies for the decoration of the Museum at 
Amiens comprise the numbers between 18 and 30 ; and then we 
come to 31, the famous work which is in the same collection, 
“ Ludes Pro Patria.” The drawings for the Hotel de Ville at 
Poitiers begin with No. 43, and represent studies for The 
Victory of Charles Martel over the Saracens in 732 ; 46 and 
47, Radegonde, after her retirement to the Convent of the Holy 
Cross, receives the Poets, and Protects Literature from the 
Barbary of the Epoch ; 48 is in the Museum at Lyons ; 49-50, 
Inter Artes Naturem—Studies for the Museum at Rouen. Now 
we come to the sketches and studies for the different public 
buildings in Paris. The Pantheon : Nos. 51 to 56, The Child¬ 
hood of St. Genevieve ; 51 to 58, St. Germain d'Auxerre pre- 
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dieting to Genevieve’s Parents the Mission she is called upon to 
hill ; 69, The Old Age of St. Genevieve. The Provisioning of 
Paris. Decoration of the Hemicvle of the Sorbonne : 132 to 
142. Decorations for the Hotel de Ville : 143-144, Summer ; 
1 53 ~i 54 » Paintings for the Grand Stairway—Victor Hugo offering 
his Lyre to the City of Paris ; 155 to 159, portions of the same 
work. The miscellaneous sketches are not very numerous. 
The portraits include : 184, M. Baudoin ; 185, M. Dezauney; 186, 
August Flameng ; 187, Ary Renan ; all of which were intended 
for a large canvas called “ Puvis de Chavannes and his Friends.” 

Room IX.—No. 272, Nero and the Poisoned Slave, Sylvcstrc; 
135, The Conspirators, Glaize; 224, The Flag of Truce, Renville ; 
340, Inauguration of the New Opera, Dctaillc . 

Room X.—No. 30, Consolation, Ronguercau; 23, The late 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Bonnat. 

Room XI.—No. 117, Daphne and Chloe, Francois; 126, Patrie, 
Bertrand. 

These are some of the principal pictures of interest, but many 
others are worthy of study. 

The three Salles desVernet also offer various paintings of great 
excellence, and a valuable collection of sketches, &c. On the 
ground floor are several apartments devoted to sculpture. 

Alter quitting the Luxembourg, the method of procedure must 
be adapted to the day and the hour as to the best course next to 
pursue. On a Wednesday and Saturday the Gobelins Tapestry 
Works are open for inspection from 12.0 to 3.0, and providing 
arrangement has been made to fit this programme, the best plan 
is on leaving the Luxembourg Galleries to take a cab direct to 
the Gobelins. Should this plan, however, be impracticable, the 
next object of interest, in order of proximity, would be the 
Pantheon. In either case it is well to take a cab by the hour. 
We will, however, presume that arrangement has been made to 
visit the Gobelins. On the way we pass the striking Statue of 
Marshal Ney. Nev was one of the most famous of Napoleon’s 
generals ; the statue marks approximately the spot on which he 
was shot in 1815. 

We now follow the main line of Boulevards until we reach the 
Avenue des Gobelins, in which is situated the celebrated— 

Gobelins Tapestry Manufactory. 

‘ This celebrated tapestry manufactory takes its name from a 
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mediaeval family of dyers, one of whom is said to have dis¬ 
covered the secret of dyeing scarlet. They already had a dyeing 
establishment here in the reign of Francis I. Colbert, the 
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famous minister of Louis XIV., to whom the silk manufacture 
of Lyons was greatly indebted for its development, persuaded 
Louis XIV. to purchase the establishment, which thus became 
a state institution, and was noted fqr producing works of art 
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unrivalled throughout the world. The Gobelins tapestries were 
not purchasable in the market, but specimens were presented 
from time to time to royal, princely, and high diplomatic 
personages. The beautiful specimens are arranged in several 
halls, and duly labelled. The Gobelins is at present greatly 
shorn of its glories, having been made one of the objects of the 
fury of the Communists in 1871. Many valuable specimens 
were burnt by the insurgents, who also fired a portion of the 
building. This national manufacture is still maintained at the 
expense of about £ 10,000 annually to the state. 

On leaving the Gobelins factory we proceed to— 

The Pantheon, 

situated on the Place du Pantheon, near the Boulevard St. 
Michel and the Luxembourg. This church is dedicated to 
the patron saint of Paris. It is of modern construction, 
Louis XV. having laid the foundation stone in 1764, on the 
site where an ancient abbey had stood. Soufflot was the 
architect. Soon after the completion of the church, the 
Great Revolution turned the thoughts of men rather to glory 
than to religion. It was then determined that the Church 
oJ St. Genevieve should be called the Pantheon, and dedicated 
to preserving the memory of notable Frenchmen. Accordingly 
the inscription was written over the facade: “ Aux grands 
hommes la Patrie reeonnaissante ”—and here the tombs of 
many French celebrities were erected, the remains of Mira- 
beau, Voltaire, Rousseau, and many others finding their final 
resting-place there. After the Restoration of the Bourbons, 
Louis XVIII. restored the Pantheon to the Church ; but it 
became a Temple of Fame again under the July monarchy. It 
was restored to ecclesiastical purposes by the Emperor Napoleon 
III., and yet again constituted a Temple of Fame just prior to the 
funeral of Victor Hugo. With its lofty dome, and handsome 
fayade adorned with Corinthian pillars, the Church of St. Gene¬ 
vieve is one of the most noteworthy buildings of Paris. From 
the gallery encircling the lantern at the summit of the dome, 
a glorious view of Paris and the surrounding country can be 
obtained. The interior contains some fine frescoes and mosaics 
recently executed, among which are the Battle of Tolbiac, the 
Baptism of Clovis, the Death and Burial of St. Genevieve, the 
Coronation of the Emperor Charlemagne, &c. The church 
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also contains some fine statues. The dome may be visited at 
any time. A visit to the vaults is interesting, but it should be 
understood that a special permission has now to be obtained ; 
and we may mention that there is no longer the once famous 
attraction of the magnificent echo, as the guides have been 
requested to desist from this somewhat theatrical method of 
producing effect, which has been considered a desecration to 
the memory of the many celebrities interred, and sacrilege to 
the Church itself. 

Immediately behind the Pantheon is— 

St. Etienne-du-Mont 

(or the Church of St. Stephen of the Mount), looking on the 
Place Genevieve, and flanked by the Rue St. Etienne du Mont 
and the Rue de Clovis. This church has long been held 
in especial reverence as the depositary of the ashes of the 
patron saint of Paris, and is one of the handsomest churches 
in the city. Especially interesting are the curious stained- 
glass windows of the choir, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Notice the carved pulpit by Lestocard ; also the 
sixteenth-century mural paintings, the tomb of St. Genevieve 
in the second chapel on the right of the choir, the epitaphs 
of the poets Racine and Boileau on the same side, and various 
well-executed pictures, including works by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, Giocomotti, Lenain, Timbal, &c. This church was the 
scene of the assassination of Monseigneur Sibour, Archbishop of 
Paris, on the 3rd of January, 1857, by Verger, a half-maniac 
priest, who stabbed the archbishop during divine service, and 
was afterwards tried, condemned, and executed for the crime. 

We have now completed as much as can be accomplished 
with satisfactory results in one day’s sight-seeing, always under¬ 
stood that the visitor is finding his own way, and not travelling 
under organised arrangements. We therefore, either by cab 
or on foot, descend the Boulevard St. Michel, and, continuing 
in a direct line in a northerly direction, soon reach the Rue de 
Rivoli, and thus regain our hotel. 

If time and inclination admit of an extention of the excursion, 
the following supplementary arrangement might be added :— 

On reaching the Seine we take any steamer proceeding to 
the right, and in a few minutes land at the Quay d’Austerlitz, 
immediately opposite the— 
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Jardin des Plantes, 

at once the botanical and zoological garden ol Paris, besides 
containing an ethnological and an anatomical museum, &c., 
and various highly interesting and valuable mineralogical and 
palaeontological collections. 

We enter the Gardens by the Place Walhubert. Right before 
us is situated the botanical section, with its parallel walks or 
alleys extending throughout its entire length, and planted with 
elms and chestnut trees. 

The Botanical Garden is laid out in rectangular beds, divided 
by broad alleys and well-kept paths. On entering by the gate 
in the Place Walhubert, the visitor has to the right the division 
devoted to aquatic plants, and before him the “ plantes alimen- 
taires et industrielles ”—food plants and industrial plants. Ad¬ 
vancing along the garden, he will find the division on the right 
hand devoted to the Eeole Botanique, or School of Botany, a 
complete collection of plants duly labelled and classed. 

The Zoological Garden, the most popular portion of the 
grounds, is reached by turning to the right after entering the 
grounds by the Place Walhubert. The animals are divided into 
two great classes, the ferocious and the peaceable (“ Animaux 
feroces” and “Animaux paisibles”). The fierce animals have 
their dens immediately to the right of the entrance ; the peace¬ 
able animals, antelopes, the ox tribe, &c., have their domiciles 
scattered throughout the gardens. The monkey-house is some¬ 
what to the left of the “Animaux feroces”; further on are the 
birds of prey and the reptiles, &c. To the left of the monkey- 
house, the “Grands Animaux,” elephant, rhinoceros, <Sx. The 
visitor should by no means omit seeing the “ Cabinets d’Anatomie 
Comparative,” behind the division occupied by the birds. 

In the pleasure garden, or Partie Haute, is the “ Labyrinthe,” 
a mound carefully planted and kept, and with the Gloriette , a 
pavilion, commanding an extensive view. Notice here on the 
hill the grand Cedar of Lebanon, 40 feet in circumference, 
brought from Syria in 1735 by Jussieu the elder. 

In any case we must return to the same gate by which we 
entered, in order to find convenient means of transit. Wc 
can again take the steamer, which is, perhaps, the simplest 
method, or the tramway, if preferred, either of which will con¬ 
vey us without change to the Place de la Concorde. 


BOIS DE BOULOGNE. ITS 

Again, supposing that the conclusion of our third day’s sight¬ 
seeing leaves us with a good portion of the afternoon unoccupied, 
we may, as an alternative to the Jardin des Plantes, proceed in 
the opposite direction, and spend a few hours in the beautiful— 

Bois de Boulogne, 

which may be considered the “Richmond Park” of Paris. It 
occupies a large space on the west of Paris, and, in the shape of 
an irregular oblong, runs along the northern half of the western 
part of the capital. It extends on the west to the Seine, and 
covers an area of more than 2,200 acres. The Bois was formerly 
part ol an extensive forest, the Fon t dc Rouvray. It was con¬ 
sidered part of the crown property until after the fall of the 
monarchy in 1848. The municipality of Paris came into posses¬ 
sion in 1852, and turned the Bois into an extensive park, with 
numerous roads, alleys, ornamental waters, &c. 

A cab (fiacre) may be taken by the hour, making bargain in 
advance as to cost. The route followed would be along the 
Quays which border the Seine. We pass the new Gare d’Orleans, 
which is situated between the Pont Royale and the Pont de 
Solferino. It is built on the site of the former Cour des Comptes, 
\\ hieh w as destroyed by fire during the Commune, and is a very 
handsome building with a fine hotel adjoining. Continuing our 
di i\e, we ciossdhe Place de la Concorde to the Champs Elysees, 
thence to the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne (formerly the Avenue 
de 1 Imperatrice), where we see near the entrance, on the right, 
a statue of Alphand, the great architect. A little further on we 
see the “hotel,” or residence, rented by the French Govern¬ 
ment for the accommodation of the royal visitors to the Exhi¬ 
bition. This house forms the angle of the Avenue Malakoff, 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and the Rue de la Pompe, 
and stands in a large garden. It was the property of the 
American dentist, the late Dr. Thos. Evans, and is of historical 
interest, as it was here that the Empress Eugenie sought refuge 
after the fall of Sedan, when she fled from the Palace of the 
1 uilenes. Now we pass the Lakes, to the Cascade and the 
Racecourse of Longchamps ; and then taking the Avenue des 
Acacias (the fashionable drive from 3 to 5 pan. in winter, and 
troin 5 to 7 in summer) to the Jardin d'Acclimatation. 

I he Jardin Zoologique d’Acclimatation, situated on the west 
side ol the Bois, is worth a visit. 
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STATUE OF LOUIS XIV., VERSAILLES. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ITINERARY OF PARIS, &c. 

FOURTH DAY’S PROGRAMME. 

I. Versailles. 

\ VERSAILLES is about twelve miles south-west of Paris. The 
visitor has the following options in making the journey :— 
Firstly : Carriage drives, organised on alternate days by the 
tourist firms of Gaze and Cook, the day’s excursion costing 
io francs, and including carriage drive through the Bois de 
Boulogne, St. Cloud, and Ville d’Avray, visiting the Grand 
Trianon and State Carriages, and, after luncheon, the Palace 
and galleries, returning to Paris through Sevres by about 6.0 
p.m. Carriages start at 10.0 a.m. 

Secondly : Railway. Trains start from the Gare St. Lazare 
almost every hour. Visitors should remember, however, that 
on arrival at Versailles they are about two miles from the 
Trianons, and fully one mile in another direction from the 
Palace. Cab fares must, therefore, be considered in the cost. 
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Thirdly : Tramway. From the Place du Louvre trams run at 
intervals of about one hour. The trams pass by Sevres, and 
put the visitor down in front of the Palace. Cabs must there¬ 
fore be taken, as in the previous case, for visiting the Trianons. 

The best days for visiting Versailles are on Tuesdays, Thurs¬ 
days, Saturdays, and Sundays. Sunday has the disadvantage 
that the galleries are more crowded with French people than on 
any other day. On the other hand, the fountains play on the 
first Sunday of the month, and occasionally on other Sundays 
also, as per announcements to be found in the French news 
papers, or on bills in the Gare St. Lazare. 

In any case, on arrival at Versailles the best plan is to proceed 
immediately to Trianon. In the case of carriage drives, alluded 
to in the first paragraph, this is the plan adopted, and the visitor 
is conducted through the State Carriages, Trianon Palace, and 
thence driven back to lunch. The same method should be 
observed if the journey has been made by railway, except that 
a cab would have to be engaged by the hour, and the price 
should be agreed in advance. Three francs is a fair price, but 
the cabmen invariably try to obtain more. If the visitor has 
arrived by tramcar, the best plan will be to visit the palace first 
then lunch, and take a cab by the hour for Trianon, and back 
to the railway station for Paris. 

Presuming, however, we adopt the most pleasant plan of 
driving to Versailles, the route taken is through the Place de la 
Concorde and up the Avenue des Champs Elysees, passing the 
Arc de Triomphe and then traversing the Bois de Boulogne, 
passing the lakes, the cascade, and the celebrated Racecourse 
of Long-champs, afterwards skirting the Seine till we cross the 
bridge of St. Cloud, and the carriage is drawn up in the square 
to afford an opportunity for visiting the— 

Parc de St. Cloud. 

This has lost much of its interest since the demolition of the 
ruined chateau, but is well worth the ten minutes’ walk involved 
in crossing the park on foot and meeting the carriages on the 
further side, a plan adopted by the majority of organised 
excursion parties. 

The panoramic view obtained over Paris from the terrace is 
very fine. 
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The site of the palace is now laid out as a flower garden, and 
no vestige of the building remains. 

,/St. Cloud was a favourite residence of French royalty from the 
time of Louis XVI. Here Napoleon I. made himself First 
Consul, and here Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie 
resided continually. The chateau was occupied by the Germans 
in 1870, and it seems still an open question if the fire which 
laid it in ruins was due to that occupation, or if it was ignited 
by French cannon from Fort Valerien. 

The grandes caux play on alternate Sundays during the 
summer months from 4 till 5. 

The park is very extensive, and is a favourite holiday pro¬ 
menade and picnic ground with Parisians. 

Again taking the carriages we pass through Ville d’Array, 
and soon enter the Royal Park of Versailles by the Trianon gates. 

Grand Trianon. 

This palace is situated at the extremity of the Grand Avenue 
of the same name. It is a chateau or villa of the Italian style, 
all the rooms being on one floor. It was built in 1688 by Louis 
XIV. for Madame de Maintenon, who had become wearied of the 
pomp and immensity of the Grand Palace itself. It was occupied 
successively by Louis XV. and his queen, Marie Leczinska of 
Poland, whose portraits are hung on the walls of the reception 
rooms. It was also occupied by Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
and, later on, by Napoleon I. and Josephine, and, lastly, by 
Louis Philippe. 

The first room is called the Salon des Glaces. Here the council 
of ministers was held during successive court occupations. In 
the centre of the room is a massive table of Malabar oak, the 
tablet being in one single piece. We now cross the Peristyle 
or Grand Entrance. This was used as a dining-room under 
Louis XIV. It contains some fine statuary and vases, and is 
interesting as being the hall in which Marshal Bazaine was 
tried. There are also two sedan chairs used by Marie 
Antoinette. We next visit the deeply interesting but absolutely 
unpretentious apartment occupied by Napoleon I., with furniture 
bed, bath, writing-table, &c. The most interesting feature of the 
Trianon, however, to English people is the suite of apartments 
prepared by Louis Philippe for the reception of Queen Victoria 
in 1846. The bed hangings are of the richest Lyons silks. Her 
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Majesty, however, did not see fit to avail herself of these rooms, 
despite the extravagant preparation. 

The gardens behind the palace are laid out in geometrical 
circles, squares, and triangles of the period of Le Notre, but of 
course these gardens are not to be compared with those sur¬ 
rounding the palace itself, which will be visited later. 

On leaving the Trianon (attendant expects a fee, amount 
optional), we simply cross the courtyard to the left, when we 
come to the celebrated collection of— 

State Carriages. 

These should certainly be visited. The principal carriages of 
interest are those used by Napoleon I. and III. respectively, but 
perhaps the chief feature is the coronation carriage of Charles X. 
This is one of the most gorgeous and costly carriages in exist¬ 
ence ; it is said to have cost from first to last about £40,000, and 
its approximate weight is nearly seven tons. This carriage was 
last used for the baptism of the Prince Imperial in 1856 at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, the carriage being occupied by the 
emperor, the empress, the nurse, and the infant prince. 

If time permits, a visit may now be made to the— 

Petit Trianon. 

This is a small chateau, built after the designs of the archi¬ 
tect Gabriel for Louis XV., who presented it to Madame du 
Barry. It was afterwards given by Louis XVI. to Marie Antoi¬ 
nette, and some of the rooms are still shown with the furniture 
of the period, including a favourite piano of this unfortunate 
queen. Marie Antoinette had the gardens laid out in the 
English style, and built a Swiss Village, where the queen and 
court amused themselves by playing at farm life, making butter 
in the dairy and rearing poultry, the profits of the sale of 
produce being distributed among the poor of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. A theatre was also built in the grounds, where 
plays were performed in which the exalted personages took 
part. 

It will now be high time to proceed for the midday meal. 
This can be taken in the immediate proximity of the palace. 
There are a number of restaurants on either side of the great 
square, where lunches are supplied at fixed charges. At the 
Hotel de la Chasse a very good lunch may be obtained, wine 
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included, for about 3 francs, providing the bargain is made in 
advance. 

The most fashionable, though of course the most expensive 
resort for first-class luncheons and dinners is the Hotel des 
Resevoirs, which gives on to the gardens of the palace itself. 
Visitors must, however, be prepared to pay at least 5 or 10 francs 
a head for the most ordinary repast, but the quality of everything 
supplied will be found to be excellent. 

We now proceed to visit the— 

Palace of Versailles. 

Before entering the palace, it is a good plan to walk to the 
centre of the courtyard, where stands the equestrian statue of 
Louis XI V., and examine the exterior of the palace. 

The Palace of Versailles was formerly a hunting chateau of 
Louis XIII. Louis XIV. was so much struck with the possibili¬ 
ties of its magnificent situation that he enlarged it considerably, 
spending fabulous sums of money upon the decorations and 
laying out the magnificent gardens, and it then became the court 
residence, instead of St. Germain, which had become rather 
distasteful to the king, as it overlooked the Cathedral of St. 
Denis, the royal burial-place, where in all probability the king 
himself would be interred. 

Louis XV. continued the work of his celebrated ancestor, and 
added the theatre and chapel. Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
made the Palace of Versailles their state residence. Napoleon I. 
never resided in the palace, but he spent some time at Trianon. 
Louis Philippe restored and redecorated the palace, at a cost of 
nearly a million sterling, but since the time of Louis XVI. it has 
never been used as a royal residence for any consecutive period, 
though state balls, receptions, &c., have frequently been held in 
it. It is now famous as one of the grandest picture galleries 
of its kind in existence, the battle pictures being specially cele¬ 
brated. 

Exterior of the Palace. On approaching the palace by the 
Place d’Armes, the visitor passes two large piles of building, 
one on each side of the Avenue de Paris. These were 
formerly the stables oi Versailles, and are now converted 
into barracks for artillery and engineers. The great gates 
lead into a cour d’honneur or outer court, behind which is 
the Cour Royale, into which, in the old days, only the equipages 
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of royal and princely personages were admitted. Behind 
and aiound the Cour Royale is the old part of the palace, 
elected by Louis XIII. North and south of the central building 
are two long wings. The northern wing contains the Cour dc la 
Chapelle, from which an entrance leads unto the gardens, the 
Chapel , the Cour dc la Bouchc, and the Cour du Maroc , and ter¬ 
minates in the historical Theatre , in which the sittings of the 
Senate were held until 1879. The southern wing contains the 
Cour des Princes , with an entrance into the gardens, and then 
the long Gal eric des Sculptures, leading to the Theatre used for 
the meeting of the Chamber of Deputies under the third 
Republic, till 1875. 

Cour de Marbre, immediately behind the statue, is so called from 
its marble pavement, and is interesting, as during the time of 
Louis XIV. the king often spent his summer evenings there, sur¬ 
rounded by his court. Here, too, assembled the Parisian rioters 
and the infuriated Dames des Halles (or market women), in 1789, 
clamouring for the heads of Louis XVI. and his Austrian Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, who courageously went out on to the balcony 
overlooking the great courtyard, taking her little boy in her 
arms, hoping by this appeal to maternal sentiment to pacify the 
mob unavailingly, as we know, since the king and queen left 
the palace as state prisoners and were shortly afterwards exe¬ 
cuted on the Place de la Concorde. Readers of Thomas 
Carlyles French Revolution will remember the vivid chapters 
in which, in his own incomparable manner, these tragic events 
are related. Here, too, King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany, on the memorable 18th of December, 1870. 

1 he three centre windows belong to the state bedroom, and from 
the adjoining window on the left the time at which the king 
would rise in the morning was announced by a huge playing 
card, as the king’s toilet was a daily event of importance in 
those days of abject servility to royalty. 

At the death of each king, one of the courtiers appeared on 
the balcony and breaking the staff of office in two, exclaimed, 

Le roi est mort,” then taking a new staff he would 
wave it in triumph immediately afterwards, shouting “ Vive 
le Roi.” This ceremony was retained as recently as 1824 
(Louis XVIII.). 

W e now proceed to examine the interior of the palace. 
Entering by a little door on the left hand side of the marble 
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courtyard, we find ourselves in the Gallery of Portraits. The 
pictures are of secondary importance from an artistic point of 
view, but represent the lord constables, generals and marechals 
of France from the time of Louis XIV. to that of Napoleon I. 
Beyond this again is a room containing a series of portraits of 
the kings of France. The visitor whose time is limited could, 
however, well dispense with a minute inspection of this portion 
of the palace, and mounting the grand staircase close to the 
entrance, conducting to the first floor picture galleries, we 
commence our inspection at the— 

Coronation Hall, so called after the magnificent painting by 
David representing the coronation of Napoleon I. and the 
Empress Josephine at Notre Dame, in 1804. This painting is 
now, however, removed to the Gallery of the Louvre, and in 
its place is substituted a more modern painting representing 
the reception ot the late President Carnot at the Tuileries. 
Immediately opposite is the celebrated painting by David 
representing the distribution of eagles to the National Guard 
by Napoleon I. in 1804. The third colossal picture represents 
the battle of Aboukir. 

A particular feature of this room is the statue of Napoleon I. 
standing in the centre of the room. This magnificent work 
was sculptured by the celebrated artist Vela , in 1867, for the 
exposition of that year. It represents the Emperor during his 
last years at St. Helena. The attitude and expression of the 
weary, disappointed despot are magnificently depicted, and the 
statue is well worthy of a close inspection. 

Passing through the room adjoining, containing chiefly a 
number of portraits representing generals of the first Napoleon, 
mostly of secondary importance, we enter the celebrated— 

Galerie des Batailles (or Gallery of Battles). This is one 
of the finest features of the Palace of Versailles. The magni¬ 
ficent gallery measures nearly 400 feet in length, and is 
dedicated to the battle history of France from the earliest times 
down to the principal victories of the first empire, thus the 
pictures on the left as we enter are to the glory of Clovis and 
Charlemagne, while the unmistakable figure of Napoleon is 
conspicuous in the pictures on the right-hand side. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to a minute inspection of the paintings it maybe well to 
halt a moment at the entrance and note one or two features 
of historical and artistic interest. Over the arches immediately 
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below the ceiling are some very striking imitation bas-reliefs : 
the imitation is so good that you must place yourself imme¬ 
diately underneath to verify that they are painted on a perfectly 
flat surface. It will be remembered that the Palace of Versailles 
was occupied by the Germans during the winter of 1870-7 J, 
and it is interesting to note that this gallery was then used as a 
hospital, the pictures being carefully protected and every pre¬ 
caution used to assure that no damage whatever should be done. 
The fact that the ceiling and walls have not been regilded since 
speaks highly for the care exercised by the German authorities. 
The only visible traces of the occupation are to be found about 
half way up the room on the left hand side (the first picture 
beyond the column, representing the triumphal entry of Charles 
V. into Naples). This picture has been somewhat cracked 
and dried by the heat of a stove placed too near it. It 
will be remembered that the winter of occupation was very 
severe. 

Proceeding with our inspection we walk on the right hand 
side and look on the left, thus getting the pictures in their 
chronological order. Neither catalogue nor description is 
necessary, as the name and date of each picture is distinctly 
described at the foot of the picture, as also the name of the artist. 
It may be mentioned that some of the most valuable paintings 
from an artistic point of view are those by Horace Vernet, 
notably the triumphal entry of Henry V. into Paris, which is 
perhaps the master-piece of the gallery. A more modern and 
perhaps more striking picture is that of Napoleon at the battle 
of Rivoli. This is by Philipoteaux, the celebrated painter of 
some of the most popular modern panoramas. The incident 
chosen is the moment when Napoleon has had his horse shot 
under him and having mounted another, immediately proffered 
by one of his generals, is apparently entirely ignoring his narrow 
escape and concentrating his entire attention upon the progress 
of the battle itself. 

A few pictures further on another striking episode is selected 
trom the battle of Jena. A young private, carried away by 
enthusiasm, is cheering the emperor as he passes before the 
ranks. Napoleon's first idea was that of insubordination. 
The legend runs that when the matter was explained as being 
simply an outburst of irrepressible loyalty, the lad was imme¬ 
diately promoted by the emperor. 
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Retracing our steps, we again cross the Coronation Hall and 
proceed through the suite of rooms known as— 

The Queen’s Apartments. The pictures are not worthy of 
detailed description or study, being mostly wall decorations. 
The rooms are interesting, however, as having been occupied 
by Marie Antoinette. Passing successively the drawing-room 
and the bedroom, we reach the corner room of the palace 
serving as an ante-room to the celebrated— 

Gal^rie des Glaces This is one of the finest rooms in Europe. 
The pictorial decorations are all to the glory of the “great king” 
(Louis XIV.). Magnificent views are obtained from the windows 
over the celebrated gardens, which should be visited after inspect¬ 
ing the palace. This was the state ballroom of the palace, and in 
it were held some of the most celebrated festive gatherings of 
French history, from the time of Louis XIV. down to the cele¬ 
brated ball given, during the Exhibition of 1878, by MacMahon, 
then President of the French Republic. In this room also was 
held a celebration which can only have a most unpleasant 
association for the patriotic Frenchman : here, King William of 
Prussia was proclaimed Emperor William of Germany. 

Leaving the ballroom by the door on the righthand side, 
we find ourselves in the private apartments of Louis XIV., 
including the ante-chamber in which the courtiers and valets 
used to await the rising of the king. The next room is the bed¬ 
room, which contains the state-bed on which Louis XIV. died, 
by the side of which is an interesting cast of his head in wax, 
surmounted by the veritable wig he was wearing at the time of 
his death. The next room contains an interesting mechanical 
clock, said to be the handiwork of Louis XVI., though how 
much he may have had to do with its construction is difficult 
to determine. In this room is a door leading to the private 
apartments of Louis XV., which contain little of special interest. 
We now regain the ballroom, and proceeding to the right pass 
through the series of rooms known as— 

The King’s Apartments, which it must be confessed are among 
the least interesting rooms in the palace. Turning to the left 
we find ourselves in the vestibule from which doors lead on to 
the gallery of— 

The Eglise St. Louis. This was the State Church of the palace 
It was completed towards the end of 1710, and is interesting 
on account of its profuse decorations and especially the paint- 
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mgs on the ceiling by the celebrated artist Covpcl. Proceeding 
by the corridor we enter— 

the Gallery of Constantine. These rooms contain a number 
°* pictures connected with the more modern history of France, 
being chiefly incidents of the time of Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon III. The principal feature of interest in this gallery 
is the celebrated picture by Horace Vernet, representing the 
taking ot Abd-El-Kader. This picture is over 70 feet in length 
and neaily 16 feet in height, the principal personages being 
portraits. This is the largest picture in the gallery, and one of 
the hugest in Europe. On leaving this room we find ourselves 
close to the doors of— 

1 he Theatre. This, is not open for public inspection. It is 
chiefly interesting to the modern tourist as having been used for 
the sittings of the French Parliament or National Assembly 
horn 1871 til) 1875, when the seat of government was again 
transferred to Paris, though the Senate continued to sit at 
\ ersailles (ill 1879. Returning by a series of rooms containing 
pictures ot secondary importance and interest connected with 
the early history of the First Empire, we descend by a small 
circular staircase by the side of the chapel. On reaching the 
ground floor we turn to the right and enter the celebrated— 

Crusade Gallery, containing some of the most striking and 
artistic pictures in the palace. Here again catalogue or des¬ 
cription is unnecessary, as the details are appended to the 
pictures, as also the names of the artists. 

After the inspection of these rooms the visitor may safely be 
said to have seen all the principal features of interest in the 
Palace of Versailles, and certainly as much as can be condensed 
into one day’s visit, in fact, unless making an inspection under 
organised arrangements or with a guide, it is very difficult to 
accomplish as much as has been described. 

For the visitor’s satisfaction, however, we may state that the 
larger portion of the second floor is devoted to portraits of 
celebrities and incidents of secondary interest in connection 
with French history. If it is intended to visit these rooms, it 
will be well to do so first instead of last, as they will appear 
absolutely uninteresting after the inspection of the first floor, 
which we have described. 

The same remarks apply to the ground floor, except that it is 
devoted almost entirely to portraits of political and military 
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celebrities. In a word, we have conducted the visitor through 
the “regular run" of the palace as it is made by the large 
majority of sightseers, and we are certain that by the time 
this itinerary has been completed he will be very glad to find 
himself in the open air, and ready to make an inspection of the 
gardens. 


The Park, Gardens and Fountains. 

The principal point of view is of course at the head of the 
stone steps at the back of the palace overlooking the grand 
lake. Immediately at the foot of these steps is the Fountain 
of Latone. The allegory represented by this fountain is 
the goddess transforming the Lycian peasants into frogs as 
punishment for their having refused her a drink of cooling 
water. Readers of Ovid will remember the legend. Imme¬ 
diately beyond the fountain is the Tapis Vert, a beautifully kept 
lawn about a quarter of a mile in length. Beyond this again is 
the magnificent Fountain of Apollo, but the one-day visitor will 
not have time to do more than descend the steps and turning to 
the right proceed to visit the Bassin de Neptune. This is the 
most celebrated collection of fountains in Versailles, and perhaps 
in Europe, though the visitor cannot form a just and fair con¬ 
ception of their attractions unless he is able to witness the Grand 
Eaux, or “ Playing of the Fountains,” which takes place on the 
hrst Sunday of each month, from May till September, and at 
occasional intervals, such as the Fete of General Hoche, the 
flower show and other local fetes. The playing of the fountains 
is always conspicuously announced by placards in the Saint 
Lazarestation, as also in the newspapers ; and there are always 
a number of excursions and special carriages and trains running 
to Versailles on such occasions. 


\\ e take this opportunity of giving a little general information 
and a few practical hints to those who mav be visiting Versailles 
independently for this celebration. 

Aftei visiting the palace, or in any case soon after 3.30 pan., 
to am a good place on the steps overlooking the Latone 
mountain. The waters commence to play at 4 o’clock, and 
those who make for the steps at the last moment can see 
absolutely nothing on account of the crowd at the top of the 
*teps, through which it is impossible to pierce. From this 
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point a magnificent view is obtained of the whole series of 
fountains, down to that of Apollo, already described, and the 
scene at the moment of the opening of the waters is a most 
magnificent sight which will not be easily forgotten. After 
due inspection from this vantage ground, the visitor can des¬ 
cend the steps, and proceeding to the left visit the remarkable 
Cascade de Rocailles, where a novel and striking effect is pro¬ 
duced by the reflection of the sun on sheets of falling water. 
The fountain will be easily found by following the stream of 
visitors which invariably observes this routine. Then, under the 
same guidance, passing a number of fountains of secondary 
interest and importance the Bassin de Neptune is reached. This 
is not played until all the other fountains have been turned off; 
so as to assure the necessary pressure for this magnificent 
masterpiece. The water is turned on at 5.30, and the 
fountains play for twenty minutes only. Of course it is 
very desirable to take up one’s position in good time, the best 
vantage ground being at the further side of the Amphitheatre, 
immediately facing the group of Neptune itself. 

It maybe of interest to note that the whole of the water for 
this display of the fountains is pumped up from Marly, a visit 
to the waterworks of which place is certainly most interesting, 
though of course impossible during the period usually allotted to 
a Parisian holiday. The cost of playing the fountains is 
estimated as nearly as possible at 10,000 francs (or ^400). 

As soon as possible after the inspection of the fountains 
the visitor should make his way to the station, through 
the gates immediately opposite the fountain, from which point 
the walk occupies about ten minutes, trains running at frequent 
intervals, and the crowding is not so great as might be expected, 
because a large proportion of the visitors on these fete days is 
composed of Parisians who make a complete holiday and 
generally remain to dine before returning to Paris. 

In either case, our visit to the palace and grounds of Versailles 
may be considered as terminated at this point, and whether by 
train or carriage, the visitor will find that it is about time to 
return. Of course the Palace of Versailles is well worthy of a 
second visit, or the tourist may arrange to spend a night at 
Versailles, and thus obtain two days for the closer study and 
inspection of the magnificent works of art with which the 
palace abounds. 
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BASSIN BE LATONE AND TAPIS VERT 
(View from the Terrace at back of the Palace.) 
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II. SEVRES. 

An excursion to Sevres, including a visit to the world-famed 
Porcelain Manufactory, should certainly be made if time permits. 

The general impression that this can easily be incorporated 
with the Versailles excursion is a mistake. It is impossible to 
do justice to both in the same day. The workshops at Sevres 
are closed to the public at 4 p.m. Sevres is an hour’s ride from 
Versailles, so one must leave at 2.30 to allow only half an hour 
for inspection of the works. This means devoting barely one 
hour to the Palace of Versailles to gain half an hour only at 
Sevres. 

The best and most agreeable plan is to devote an afternoon to 
Sevres, and proceed as follows :— 

Crossing the Place de la Concorde, and descending the steps 
on the right hand side of the bridge, we take a steamer marked 
Suresnes (departures about every half-hour—fare, 20 c.). Pass¬ 
ing the Eiffel Tower and the Trocadero, and gliding under the 
magnificent “ Pont du Tour,” we leave Paris and soon reach 
Billancourt, after which some really fine views are obtained of 
the wooded heights of Meudon , and in less than an hour Sevres 
is reached. 

Tramcars also run, starting from the Louvre and crossing the 
Place de la Concorde (samefare); or a cab maybe hired for, say, 
15 francs, if the bargain is made in advance, and a most enjoy¬ 
able drive may be taken, passing the Bois de Boulogne and 
skirting the Seine and Parc of St. Cloud. 

The village of Sevres (about seven thousand inhabitants) has 
little of interest, and does not even possess the attraction of a good 
restaurant; therefore, if lunch is contemplated, the best way is 
to continue in steamer or tramway to the neighbouring town of 
St. Cloud, where good restaurants are legion, and then stroll 
leisurely through the magnificent park to Sevres, a walk of 
about twenty minutes. 

The chief object of the excursion is of course the— 

Porcelain Manufactory. 

Open daily 12.0 till 4.0. 

The Museum is free at all times. The workshops may be 
visited on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays by means of 
cards, obtainable of the Secretary, Beaux Arts, 3, Rue de Valois, 
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Palais Royal ; but there is no difficulty whatever in dispensing 
with this formality if the visitor is willing to fee the guardian 
at the door, who will for a franc or two easily obtain the neces¬ 
sary permission from the directors’ office on the spot. 

It should be clearly understood that the interest of Sevres is 
purely artistic, as the production of an ordinary Staffoidshiie 
manufactory will exceed in a week the output of Sevres in a 
year ; but for artistic excellence Sevres has few, if any, rivals 
in the world. 

The manufactory has for nearly one hundred and fifty years 
been a government monopoly, and the masterpieces rarely, if 
ever, come direct into the market for sale. They are given by 
the government as presents to foreign courts or to crowned 
heads visiting France, or in commemoration of anniversaries ot* # 
other events of personal or historic interest. 

The Exhibition Rooms, on ground floor, contain a magnificent 
show of sample productions from the colossal vase to the “ egg¬ 
shell ” tea-cup ; and many of the articles are marked in plain 
figures showing the estimated value. 

The Musee Ceramique, on first floor, contains a number of 
specimens of pottery—porcelain and faience—of all periods and 
from all countries, being in fact an illustrated history of the art 
of manufacturing and decorating porcelain. 

The Workshops are somewhat disappointing, as the more 
interesting processes are not shown. A workman is generally 
deputed to turn a vase or cup in wet clay, and to illustrate or 
explain in outline some of the modus operandi. The furnaces 
are also shown, and large quantities of material in various stages 
of perfection may be seen on every hand. 

The visit may be accomplished leisurely in an hour, and the 
return to Paris can be varied as already explained. Thus a 
visit to Sevres forms material for a very pleasant afternoon’s 
excursion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ITINERARY OF PARIS, &c. 

FIFTH DAY’S PROGRAMME. 

I.—Fontainebleau. 

T HIS is an excursion which will amply repay the visitor, and 
should not he omitted from the programme, always under¬ 
standing that if time only permits of a choice between this 
excursion and the visit to Versailles, the latter would naturally 
take the preference. 

The various tourist agencies organise excursions to Fon¬ 
tainebleau at regular intervals during the season, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays being selected for fixed and regular departures. The 
price of the excursion is about 26 francs, including first-class 
rail to and from Fontainebleau, conveyance to the palace, an 
excellent lunch of several courses, carriage drive through the 
forest in the afternoon, and all fees and pourboires. 
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This is a recommendable arrangement, inasmuch as the 
traveller is relieved of all the difficulties attending an excursion 
which is rather more tiresome to effect successfully than the 
trip to Versailles. 

The journey to Fontainebleau is made by rail from the Gare de 
Lyon (or Lyons Railway Station). The latest train it is possible 
to take in order to allow sufficient time for visiting both the 
palace and the forest, is that which leaves at 9.40 a.m. 

Return Tickets : First class, 9 fr. 90 c. ; second class, 7 fr. 15 c. 

The journey by express train occupies approximately about an 
hour and a half. On reaching the station at Fontainebleau cabs 
and omnibuses are in waiting to convey passengers to the Chateau. 
There is also an electric tramway, to take which visitors must 
first cross the railway bridge. It is best to commence the day by 
visiting the palace. The entrance is by the great courtyard in 
front of the building known as the “ Coursdes Adieux," being the 
spot where Napoleon I. bade farewell to his generals before his 
departure to exile in Elba, in 1814, and is also interesting as 
being the spot on which he reviewed his Grenadier Guards 
before marching with them towards Paris. 

The present building was erected in the sixteenth century by 
Francis I., on the site of a fortified chateau which dated from 
the twelfth century. It has been a favourite hunting seat of the 
kings of France for the last six hundred years. Louis Philippe 
spent large sums of money on its restoration and embellishment. 
The celebrated horseshoe staircase by which we enter the 
palace was built by Louis XIII., who was born here. The 
visit is commenced by an inspection of the Chapel of the 
Trinity, the ceiling of which is worthy of notice, having been 
painted by Frcminet after the style of Michael Angelo, of whom 
this painter was a great admirer. The painting over the altar 
represents the “Descent from the Cross,” and is by Jean Du¬ 
bois. Louis XV. was married in this Chapel ; the little King 
of Rome (the only child of Napoleon I.) was baptized here, as 
also was the third Napoleon. The last royal marriage which 
took place in this chapel was that of the Duke of Orleans 
(eldest son of Louis Philippe), who was married here in 1838 to 
the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg. 

We now ascend the stairs to the first floor, and proceed to— 

The Apartments of Napoleon I. Passing through the ante¬ 
room and bathroom we reach the “ Salle d’Abdication,” where 
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is shown the identical table on which the emperor signed his 
abdication in 1814 before his exile to Elba ; and there is also 
a very famous marble bust of the emperor by the celebrated 
Italian sculptor, Canova. We now reach the emperor’s study, 
which contains a portable writing-table, with movable legs, 
and afterwards visit the bedroom occupied by himself and 
.Marie Louise. 

We next pass through— 

The Council Chamber, the furniture of which is of the period 
of Louis XV., and is covered throughout with Beauvais tapestry. 
We now enter— 

The Throne Room, the principal feature of interest being the 
handsome chandelier made of rock crystal. This has been 
valued at two thousand guineas. Next follow— 

The Apartments of Marie Antoinette. The boudoir is finished 
in the style of Louis XVI. The bed-chamber is one of the 
most magnificent rooms in the palace. Notice especially the 
gorgeously gilded ceiling and the superb satin hangings. 
These latter were presented to the young queen on her 
marriage with Louis XVI. in 1770 by the city of Lyons. The 
Queen’s Music Hoorn contains some splendid Sevres porcelain 
vases, and also a very handsome table. We now enter the 
Library of the Palace. This is known as— 

The Gallery of Diana, so named after Diana of Poitiers. This 
apartment is 264 feet in length, and contains about 35,000 
books. A facsimile of the abdication of Napoleon I. is pre¬ 
served here under a glass case. There is also a shirt of mail 
and a sword worn by the Marquis of Monaldeschi, who was 
put to death in this palace by order of Queen Christiania of 
Sweden, who was residing here in 1657. The King (Louis 
XIV.) was exceedingly angry with Queen Christiania on 
account of this murder, but strangely enough permitted her to 
remain in the occupation of the palace for several years after¬ 
wards. 

The State Apartments follow next. The Tapestry Chamber 
is hung with ancient Flemish tapestry, recording scenes in the 
life of Psyche. Passing through the Salon of Francis I., we 
reach the Salon of Louis XIII., interesting as being the room 
in which that monarch was born. It contains further the first 
mirror which was ever brought into France, having been 
presented by the Republic of Venice to Marie de Medici. 
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Proceeding through the Hall of St. Louis (a part of the old 
chateau), we reach the ancient Guard Chamber, transformed 
by Louis Philippe into a Dining Hall—notice the beautiful 
parquet floor and white marble mantelpiece. This latter is 
dedicated to Henry IV. 

We next visit— 

The Private Apartments of Madame de Maintenon. These con¬ 
sist of a reception room, a boudoir and bedroom. Some of 
the tapestry is worthy of notice, but otherwise the rooms are 
less interesting than those we have already traversed. It was 
while occupying these apartments that she persuaded Louis 
XIV. to revoke the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

We now enter the magnificent— 

Ball Room of the palace, generally called the “ Hall of Henri 
II.” This is one of the finest rooms in Europe. It measures 
90 feet long by 30 feet wide. It was magnificently decorated by 
the king after whom it is named, by the artist Prinatricio , and 
dedicated to Diana of Poitiers. The panelled ceiling is also 
worthy of notice on account of its age, as likewise owing to 
the fact that it is made entirely of walnut. This hall was 
frequently used by Napoleon III. as a banqueting room when 
entertaining large hunting parties at the palace. 

We now retrace our steps in order to reach— 

The Gallery of Francois I. This is a very fine apartment, 
panelled with walnut, and richly decorated, chiefly with pictures 
commemorating incidents or allegories from the life or to 
the glory of Francois I. Passing through the vestibule, we 
enter— 

The Apartments of the Reines Blanches, so called because 
they were formerly reserved for the widows of the kings 
of France, whose custom it was to dress in white. The 
principal interest of these rooms, however, is centred in the 
fact that they were set apart for the use of Pope Pius II., who 
was confined here by Napoleon I. for eighteen months, because 
he would not sanction the divorce of the Emperor and Josephine. 
The incidents of this captivity are well worth reading before 
paying the visit to Fontainebleau, though most of the guides and 
conductors taking parties through the palace make a point of 
narrating them, not forgetting the famous interview during 
which it is stated the Emperor lost his temper to such an extent 
as to have positively boxed the ears of the Pope, because he 
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refused to sign away the Papal States of the Church. The Gobelin 
tapestry in the bedroom of Anne of Austria and in the principal 
reception rooms are valued at £\ 7,000. These apartments were 
occupied by Charles I. of Germany when he visited Francois I. 
of France in 1539, and also by Queen Victoria when she visited 
Fontainebleau, and again by the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, 
who passed their honeymoon here after their marriage in 1838. 

The Galerie d’Assiettes is the last room visited before leaving 
the palace. It is remarkable on account of the fanciful way in 
which it was decorated by order of Louis-Philippe when he 
restored the palace. One hundred and twenty-eight Sevres 
porcelain plates are fastened in the panels of the oak walls, 
each plate being dedicated to a reproduction of one or the 
other of the palaces or residences of the kings of France. 

The Bijou Theatre of the Palace may also be visited if time 
permits. It is situated on the opposite side of the courtyard. It 
was built by Napoleon III., and is richly upholstered in coloured 
silk. It has, however, little historical interest owing to its 
modern construction. 

We now proceed to— 

The Terrace with its fountain at the back of the palace, where 
visitors can feed the large carp which are preserved in the 
lake. These hsh are of enormous size, and some of them are 
said to be more than a hundred years old. 

This will terminate our inspection of the palace and park of 
Fontainebleau, and by this time the visitor will be ready for 
lunch. We venture to advise those to whom expense is a 
consideration, that it would be well to order a lunch at fixed 
prices, the restaurants immediately around the chateau charging 
exceedingly high prices when meals are taken a la carte. The 
Hotel du Cadran Bleu, a few minutes from the front of the 
palace (walking towards the station) furnishes an excellent 
lunch of several courses, wine included, for three francs, providing 
it is always understood in advance that the meal has to be sup¬ 
plied at inclusive rates. After lunch a drive should be taken to 
the principal points of interest in the— 

Forest of Fontainebleau. 

This is one of the most extensive forests in France. It is about 
sixty-three miles in circumference, and covers over 42,000 
acres. The principal features and the best points of view may 
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be embraced in a drive of about two hours, a bargain being 
made with the coachman to finish the promenade in time to 
take the afternoon express for Paris, leaving shortly after four 
o’clock. The ordinary trip of this nature will include the Gorge 
of Franchard, the Pharamond (the oldest tree in the forest), the 
Moving Rock, and the Brigands’ Cave. If returning by later train 
the visitor may, perhaps, go as far as the Fort of Napoleon. 
From this point a magnificent panorama, extending more than 
thirty miles, is obtained, and the Eiffel Tower may be distinctly 
seen in clear weather. The Gorge d’Apremont is also very 
interesting, but can hardly be included in the programme of 
the ordinary visitor. Barbizon is a picturesque little village 
situated in the heart of the forest, and much frequented by 
artists. Those intending to embrace a visit to Barbizon will 
do well to take the train at Melun (a station nearer Paris), 
always understanding that this will mean dining at Fontainebleau, 
as Paris cannot be reached till quite late in the evening if these 
distant points are visited. Presuming the visitor, however, to 
have taken the ordinary programme, he will easily arrive at the 
station in time for the 4.23 afternoon express, as already stated, 
reaching Paris about 5.40, in ample time for the tabic d'hote at 
the respective Paris hotels. 




FIFTH DAY CONTINUED. 

( Alternative,) 

II.—St. Germain en Laye. 

A NOT HER pleasant excursion from Paris is to St. Germain 
^ cn Laye (13 miles). The attractions of the town and palace 
are less important than those of Versailles, but the journey 
is well worth making by the pleasure steamer Lc Touriste , 
which starts daily from the Pont Royal at 10.30 a.m. Seated on 
the deck of the steamer, under the awning, one can enjoy the 
varied and picturesque scenery on each side of the river, and 
partake of an excellent lunch at a moderate tariff. Passing 
Sevres, St. Cloud, Suresnes, obtaining splendid views of the 
iorest of Bois de Boulogne, then passing Asnieres (a favourite 
boating resort of the Parisians), then St. Denis (the manufacturing 
district), eventually Chatou and Le Pecq are reached, at which 
point one leaves the boat about two o’clock, immediately opposite 
the world-famed terrace of St. Germain. The early French 
kings had a palace here from very old times. The chapel of the 
original chateau, which still exists, was built by Louis the Pious, 
the son of Charlemagne, who died in 840. Francis I. almost 
entirely rebuilt the old palace in a much larger and more mag¬ 
nificent style ; and from his time it became a residence of the 
kings of France. Louis XIII. frequently lived there ; his son 
Louis XIV. was born at St. Germain, and Louis XIII. died there, 
a few months after the decease of his great minister Richelieu, 
in 1643. Louis XIV, gave up this palace as a residence in favour 
of Versailles, and made a present of it to Madame de Montespan, 
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the successor in his affections to Mdlle. de la Valiere. When 
James II. of England was driven from his throne in 1688, Louis 
XIV., welcoming the exile with royal hospitality to France, gave 
him St. Germain for a residence ; and there, after twelve years, 
the last of the English Stuart kings died in 1701. St. Germain 
was neglected under Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and was turned 
into a military school by Napoleon I. It afterwards became a 
military prison, but has of late years been restored in the style of 
its original period. We visit the palace, now transformed into a 
Museum of Armoury, and then stroll on to the terrace, from 
which is obtained an extensive and magnificent panorama over 
the valley of the Seine, including the distant city of Paris. 
Behind the town is the beautiful— 

Forest of St. Germain, 

consisting of about 11,000 acres entirely walled in. The roads 
through this forest, and notably the magnificent “ Route des 
Loges," are very popular with cyclists. They are straight, level, 
beautifully kept, besides being exceedingly picturesque. Two 
fairs are held annually at St. Germain. The Fete des Loges, 
held in the forest during the month of August, is one of the 
most important of the autumnal attractions to Parisians. 
The steamer leaves again for Paris at four o’clock, but the 
return journey being against the stream Paris is not reached 
until nearly 9.0 p.m. We advise the tourist to return by rail. The 
station is situated immediately behind the palace, and the 
journey occupies about forty minutes. Trains run at frequent 
intervals, but it will be well to fix the time of return by a consul¬ 
tation of the time-table before leaving Paris in the morning. The 
fare by tourist steamer is 3 francs for single journey (or 4 
francs 50 centimes both ways) ; the railway journey, single fare, 
first-class, 1 franc 80 centimes ; second-class, 1 franc 20 cen¬ 
times. We venture to suggest that the tourist should not make 
the visit to St. Germain unless he has previously visited Ver¬ 
sailles and Fontainebleau, both of which are infinitely more 
interesting and attractive. 




LA MAOELEIXK. 


CHAPTER i XI. 

SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

Morning services—Afternoon pleasures—English Churches and 
Chapels—Hints to Worshippers— Musical Services--Excur¬ 
sions and Amusements. 

A S the stay will include at least one Sunday in Paris, we 
propose to devote a chapter to showing how the day 
may be most advantageously employed. 

In undertaking this somewhat delicate task we must premise 
that in Paris, as indeed in all Catholic countries, Sunday is 
considered the day of enjoyment and recreation. Of course at 
home there are many who hold the same views, but the vast 
majority of English people are accustomed to consider the 
Sunday absolutely as the “day of rest.” It is outside the 
province of a guide-book to discuss religious opinions, or to 
compare the relative sanctity of other nationalities with our 
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own, but we cannot refrain from pointing out that the wholesale 
condemnation indulged in by English visitors against the 
“giddy, godless Parisians” is to a large extent based upon 
superficial examination, ignorance of the requirements of the 
Catholic religion, and some insular prejudice. 

From six o’clock in the morning, and even earlier, all the 
principal churches of the city are open, and what is more, are 
crowded with devout worshippers. The servants attend the 
earliest mass, commercial middle class follow later, the upper 
classes and tourists generally attending the later service, or 
High Mass with music, which in the majority of churches 
takes place at eleven o’clock. By about midday religious 
services are over, and the thousands of devout worshippers of 
the morning will be found in the “ Bois,” the forest and the 
country in the afternoon, and rational recreation and enjoyment 
become the order of the dav. 

mi 

Now the writer’s personal experience of over twenty-five 
years’ residence in the French capital shows that the majority 
of English people abroad elect a middle course in disposing of 
a Parisian Sunday, and for these we shall especially frame the 
present chapter. But in order that all may be provided for, we 
have been careful to include the fullest possible information 
concerning churches—Protestant and Catholic—and also the 
amusements both in and out doors. 

The middle course to which we allude means a visit to one 
of the Catholic churches, so timed as to hear some of the 
magnificent music for which Paris is so justly celebrated ; then 
attendance at one of the English churches during the morning ; 
in the afternoon a quiet drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and in 
the evening a stroll on the Champs Elysees or on the Boule¬ 
vards to conclude the day. 

To those who are absolutely “on pleasure bent,” we may 
premise that the great majority of Galleries, Museums, &c., 
described in this guide are open on Sundays, with little excep¬ 
tion, from io.o a.m. to 4.0 p.m. Besides these, any temporary 
exhibition of interest, such as the Salon, the Exposition de 
Travail, &c., are visited by thousands of Parisians of the middle 
and lower class, who could never find any other time than 
Sunday afternoons. 

The Theaties and Music Halls have afternoon performances 
on Sundays (for details the visitor must consult the newspaper 
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of the day) ; but granted fine weather, it is out of doors we 
find the vast majority of Parisians on the Sunday. Whole 
families may be seen trotting off to the “ Bois,” or further 
afield to the country with their picnic baskets. 

Races take place in the Bois de Boulogne every Sunday 
afternoon during the spring, concluding with the celebrated 
“ Grand Prix," which takes place on the second Sunday in 
June. The autumn season commences about September 15th. 

Cycling races take place almost every Sunday in the spacious 
\ elodroine de la Seine at Clichy-Levallois, or the Parc des 
Princes at Auteuil, and as some of the money prizes are for 
considerable sums the attendance is generally very large. 

The fountains at Versailles play on the first Sunday of each 
month, and on special additional occasions during the summer 
months, the dates being announced by placards about the 
streets, and notably at the Saint Lazare station, whence special 
trains are always run at frequent intervals for these occasions. 

The local fetes form a great feature in Parisian Sunday 
amusements. These fetes are held in the surrounding villages 
during the season. It is impossible to give concise information 
in this matter, as of course the dates are not fixed. The best 
plan is to consult any of the daily Parisian newspapers, or 
inquire of the porter of your hotel. The two most notable fetes, 
however, are— 

The F6te des Loges at St. Germain. This takes place on the 
first Sunday after the 30th of August, and lasts for some nine 
days. As this fete is held in the grand forest behind the park 
of St. Germain, it forms a most attractive and enjoyable 
manner of passing an afternoon. 

The Fete de St. Cloud. This takes place during August, 
and lasts throughout the month. Each Sunday the fountains 
play, and there are the usual attractions of the country fair as 
understood by us at home, though of course with a variety of 
continental innovations. 

There are also the similar fairs of Xeuilly (during July), and 
the “ Foire au Pain d’Epice ” at Vincennes during the month 
of June. 

Of course this is but a cursory idea of suburban attractions. 
We may mention Robinson, with its celebrated “Tree Res¬ 
taurant,” popular on account of the novelty of dining among the 
branches of a capacious tree ; Bougival, where bathing and 
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boating is added to the general list of attractions ; Nanterre, 
where the crowning of the Rosiere takes place on \\ hit 
Sunday; but we think the ordinary tourist will decide that 
these amusements are altogether too Parisian for English 
tastes, and prefer a quiet drive in the Bois de Boulogne dining 
the period of the popular drive, namely, from 3.0 until 6.0 p.m. 

We now subjoin a more concise list of churches and disti ac¬ 
tions for the visitor’s use, dividing Sunday into three sections, 
namely :— 

1. The English churches and chapels in Paris. 

2. The Catholic cathedrals and churches. 

3. Galleries and sights open to the public. 

English Churches and Chapels. 
EPISCOPAL.—English Church. 5, Rue d’Aguesseau, Faubourg 
St. Honore—close to the British Embassy, and near the 
Madeleine. This is the English Church of Paris. Ser¬ 
vices : 8.30, 10.30, 3.30, and 8.0. 

Christ Church. Boulevard Beneiu Neuilly (trams from 
Madeleine). Services : 10.30 and 4.0. 

Victoria Jubilee Church (St. George’s), Rue Auguste- 
Vacquerie, Avenue de Jena (not far from Arc de 
Triomphe). Services : 8.30, 11.0, 3.0, and 8.0. 
AMERICAN.—Holy Trinity. Avenue de l’Alma (trams from Place 
de la Concorde pass close by—descend Place d’Alma). 
Services : 8.30, 11.0, and 4.0. 

St. Luke’s. Rue de la Gde. Chaumiere (near the Boulevard 
Montparnasse). Services : 9.30 and 8.0. 

American Chapel. 21, Rue de Berri (near the top of Avenue 
Champs Elysees, right-hand side). Service : 11.0 ; Bible 
Class, 3.0. No evening service. 

CHAPELS.—Wesleyan Methodist. 4, Rue Roquepine (near the 
Madeleine and close to Eglise St. Augustin). Services : 
10.30 and 8.0 (also Wednesdays, 8.0 p.m.). 

Congregational. 23, Rue Royale. Morning Service only, 
at 10.30. 

First Baptist Church. 72, Rue de Sevres (near the Bon 
Marche). Service at 2.0. 

Scotch Presbyterian Church. 17, Rue Bayard, Champs 
Elysees. Services: n.oand3.o. 

McAll Missions. There are many of these scattered over 
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Paris, the principal being 23, Rue Royale (close to the 
Madeleine). Services: 4,30 and 8.0. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 160, Rue Montmartre. 
Always open for young men. 

Catholic Cathedrals and Churches. 

Descriptions of the churches from an historical and 
ai chitectural point of view are given in their respective places 
in the various itineraries outlined for the sightseer in the fore¬ 
going chapteis ; we have now simply to deal with the various 
services and musical attractions of the principal churches. As 
already stated, Low Mass commences from the very earliest 
hour on Sunday morning at all the Catholic churches. This, 
howcvei, will hardly attract the sightseer, unless, being himself 
a Catholic, he wishes to attend Mass. 

Visitors may take any unoccupied seat to witness High 
Mass. We venture, however, to suggest that it is unwise and 
indelicate for Protestant sightseers to go too near the altar. 
Being unable to follow the Mass, their movements indicate 
only too clearly the object of their visit, and must be irritating 
to those whose object is worship ; nor should seats be 
taken at all if the visitor intends leaving during the perform¬ 
ance of Mass. The writer has often noticed, with feelings of 
sincere regret, the manner in which sightseers circulate in 
Pans churches during service, with little or no consideration 
for devout worshippers. It is perfectly true that a great deal 
more licence is tolerated in continental churches for coming 
and going than is usual at home, but we have seen a group of 
sightseers rise from their seats and prepare to leave (thereby 
turning their backs to the altar), just at the solemn moment 
when the little bell announces the raising of the Host and 
every knee is bent, while a most solemn and impressive 
silence prevails throughout the church. 

We shall be excused for these straightforward remarks, and 
cannot do better than offer this practical suggestion to those 
who are unwilling to remain during the whole of the service 
either remain standing outside the railings (whence you can 
leave without causing a disturbance at any time), or else take 
seats just inside the railings, and let your movements be 
guided entirely by imitation of those around you. 
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During the service two collections are generally made, one 
being for the church expenses (Finis lie I'Eglise). This is 
often taken up by an official connected with the church, who 
is always accompanied by the beadle with his cocked hat and 
mace. The other is for the fee payable for the seats or chairs 
you may occupy ; this varies according to the church, but as 



}~or/b\&‘ Sort,] [Wotting Hill. 

INTERIOR OF ST. ROCH. 


a rule the charge is three sous, or 15 centimes, and it is well 
to have the necessary coppers ready, so as to avoid unnecessary 
explanation and conversation when payment is requested. 
These observations apply to any church which the sightseer 
may elect to visit during service on Sunday or in the week. 
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I lie* following arc the principal— 

Musical Services. 

Notre Dame. High Mass 10.30 a.m. Service in this cathedral 
under any circumstances must necessarily be very imposing, 
owing to the grandeur of the surroundings, but it is only fair 
to confess that the music at Notre Dame is far inferior to that 
which will be heard at the majority of the churches in the 
more fashionable quarters of the City ; for it must be remem¬ 
bered that Notre Dame is situated on the lie de la Cite, where 
there are very few residents, the island being almost entirely 
covered by Government buildings, Law Courts, &c. The 
ordinary cathedral services are generally but poorly attended, 
one might almost say not attended at all except by the sight¬ 
seer from the provinces or abroad. 

St. Roch, situated in the Rue St. Honore, near the 
Louvre, has one of the finest musical services in Paris, being 
one of the richest churches. High Mass commences at j 1.0, but 
it is necessary to arrive in good time to obtain seats. 

La Madeleine. High Mass with music commences at 11.0 a.m. 
This is one of the most imposing services in Paris, and as it 
clashes in point of time with St. Roch we venture to suggest 
that the visitor will do better to choose the Madeleine, unless 
he is passing more than one Sunday, in which case he can 
attend both, if so inclined. On special occasions, notably the 
Fete Die 11 in June, the exterior of the building is handsomely 
draped with red cloth and gold decorations, an altar is erected 
at the back of the church, and a procession, headed by military 
music, threads its way around the corridors, under the magni¬ 
ficent Corinthian columns, the effect being most impressive. 
Excepting on these special occasions no processions take place 
at the Madeleine.* 

St. Eustache (near the Central Markets). This church has a 
very fine musical service, which commences with extraordinary 
precision as the chimes are ringing out the hour of 10.0 a.m. 
The interesting feature consists in the procession, which starts 
from the high altar and makes the tour of the cathedral, the 
organ meanwhile pealing out its magnificent tones. It is a 
notable instrument, being one of the finest and largest in the city. 

St. Sulpice (near the Luxembourg), has also a fine service 
but is somewhat out of the way for those who wish to 
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LAKE, BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


CHAPTER XU. 

PARIS IN ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR OR 

FIVE DAYS. 

Paris in One Day. 

I T is naturally impossible in one day to obtain more than 
a mere bird’s-eye view of the city of Paris. This chapter, 
therefore, is specially designed for the benefit of those travellers 
who are simply passing through Paris and proceeding to other 
destinations. 

It frequently happens under such circumstances that the 
traveller arrives in the morning, and having the day before him 
wishes to make the best use of his time, and to get at any rate 
an idea of the city and obtain at least a glimpse of its principal 
monuments. It is perfectly possible under such circumstances 
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to pass the day without incurring hotel expenses, as on arnvin. 
at any of the principal stations, conveniently fitted lavatones are 
at the disposition of the traveller, and after a wash and brush up 
breakfast may be obtained at the buffet or restaurant either in 
the station or in the immediate vicinity. We venture to suggest 
that in case the latter plan is adopted special care should e 
taken to order a meal at fixed prices if economy is a considera¬ 
tion, inasmuch as these restaurants do not hesitate to run up 
expensive little accounts when reckoning every item separately 
(a la carte). 

In case the traveller is proceeding in the evening from another 
station, the best plan is to cross the city at once with the luggage 
and deposit it at the cloak-room (Coiisignc dcs Baggages), so that 
the rest of the day may be entirely at liberty for sightseeing. 

We cannot, however, deny that the more comfortable and 
satisfactory plan is to proceed to a hotel in the immediate piox- 
imity of the station from which the departure will be made in 
the evening. In this case we simply get the hotel portei to 
explain to the driver (cocker) the object we have in view, 
and engage him by the hour. In any case, whether the 
traveller desires to avoid this extra expense or not, after having 


disposed of his luggage, he should carefully select a good fiacre 
or cab, for they vary very considerably not only as to the variety 
and comfort of the carriages themselves, but also in the matter 
of the coachmen and horses, the night coachmen being specially 
undesirable. 

There will be no difficulty in either case in making oneself 
understood, even without an extensive knowledge of French. 
The traveller has simply to mention to the coachman the destina¬ 
tions named in the following programme ; he will readily 
understand the route to be followed, and will in each case 
deposit the traveller at the entrance to the church or gallery he 
may be desirous of visiting. 

We simply, therefore, sketch out in this chapter a skeleton 
programme, and ask our readers to refer to the index for the 
descriptive matter in each case. 

Starting from the Madeleine (which may be visited), we pass 
in front of the Grand Opera (open only in the evening), then 
descending the Avenue de l’Op^ra and passing the Louvre, we 
cross the Seine, and passing in front of the old State Prison, the 
Concierg-erie, we reach the Palais de Justice, through the court* 
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yard of which we find the entrance to the magnificent Salute 
Chapelle ; the sortie brings us into the corridors of the Law 
Courts, which may next be visited, and then a drive of a few 
minutes brings us to Notre Dame. A walk round the cathedral, 
guide-book in hand, and then, if inclination prompts, a visit to the 
Morgue (or Dead-House) just behind ; now following the Boule¬ 
vard St. Michel, we arrive at the Pantheon, just behind which is 
the church of the Patron Saint of Paris, Ste. Genevieve. The 

interiors of both of these should at least be casually in¬ 
spected. 

Then a few minutes’ drive brings us to the Picture Galleries 
ot the Luxembourg, and if time will not permit of a careful exam¬ 
ination, we may at least form an idea of modern French art, as 
llu gallei y only contains works from the brushes of celebrated 
fiencli artists either still living or who have not been dead 
more than three years. 


Now we may direct our cocker to the Palais Royal, where an 
excellent lunch may be obtained for two francs and a half, if 
economy is an object. Our cabman may now be discharged as 
we must otherwise pay his hour, and be expected (though not 
iequired) to pay his luncheon as well as our own. Besides this 
a pleasant hour may be spent after lunch by strolling about 
under the colonnades of the Palais Royal, inspecting the magnifi¬ 
cent display of jewellery. 

1 he afternoon must depend upon the tastes of the sightseer. 
Close at hand, in fact almost opposite to the Palais Royal, will 
be found the entrance to the world-renowned art collections of 
the Louvre, and though it is manifestly impossible to do more 
than walk leisurely through the galleries, yet an hour will at 
least enable us to say we have seen a few of the master¬ 


pieces and priceless pictures. 

Having either done or omitted the Louvre, we again charter 
a fiacre , and crossing the Place de la Concorde make for the 
Tomb of Napoleon, the gilded dome of which is conspicuous 
from almost any part of the city of Paris (open Monday, Tues¬ 
day, I hursday, and Friday), now a walk through the Hotel des 
Invalides (Chelsea Hospital of Paris), and thence to the Troca- 
dero, visiting the underground aquarium and then mounting to 
the Terrace, and if time permit making an ascension in the lift 
I lee 50 centimes), for the sake of the magnificent panorama of 
the city. The Champs de Mars and the Eiffel Tower will com- 
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mand special attention, though time will probably not admit of 
the ascent of the tower itself. 

From the further side of the Trocadero we may take either 
tramway or obtain a cab by the hour, and proceed to the Arc de 
Triomphe, where we descend for a more careful inspection of 
this magnificent monument, and thence if we decide to proceed 
by tramway the line Muette Tnitbout will take us to the Opera 
House. If, however, we are adopting the wiser course of using 
cabs instead of trams, we should next proceed by the grand 
Avenue des Champs Elysees to the Place de la Concorde. On 
the right-hand side, going towards the Place de la Concorde, 
was formerly situated the Palais de l’Industrie, now demolished, 
and a view is obtained of the preparations for the forthcoming 
Exhibition. We next notice on either side Cafes Chantants, or 
open-air music halls. These are characteristic specimens of 
Parisian amusements, and well worth a visit. Now crossing 
the Place de la Concorde, and descending for a few moments at 
the Obelisk in the centre, we glance over the description of the 
numerous points of interest around, already described, and then 
drive on to the Madeleine. 

It will now’ be time to consider the question of dinner (for 
information concerning restaurants, see p. 121, &c.), and our 
departure, if leaving Paris the same evening, in any case a stroll 
on the Boulevards will conclude a very pleasant and satisfactory 
day’s sightseeing. 


Paris in Two Days. 

It is impossible in any case to do better than follow the first 
day s programme, as traced in foregoing chapter, excepting that 
as that programme is distinctly overcrowded it would be well 
to omit the Luxemboui^ Galleries when the visitor has two days 
at his disposition, and commence the second day’s programme 
by taking a cab there direct in order to visit more leisurely this 
very interesting collection of modern paintings. The same 
observation also applies to the Pantheon, as it is situated in the 
immediate vicinity. 

After having visited the Luxembourg and subsequently the 
Pantheon, a few^ minutes’ walk, descending the Boulevard St. 
Germain, will bring us to the Cluny Museum, which is well 
worth y of a visit, being one of the most interesting collections 
of its kind in existence. After about an hour’s inspection we 
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shall find ourselves ready for lunch, and may then proceed either 
by cab or, if preferred, by steamer from the pier close to Notre 
Dame (about five minutes’ walk), to the Tuileries landing-stage. 
I hence tiaversing the Gardens we find ourselves in front of the 
Palais Royal. As already stated, this is one of the most suitable 
and reasonable places for lunch ; after which the Galleries of the 
Louvre may very well occupy the greater part of the afternoon. 
It will be remembered that the Louvre is situated immediately 
opposite the Palais Royal. 

A most casual inspection of this world-famed collection of 
paintings and statuary will occupy at least two hours, by which 
time the visitor will doubtless have had enough for one day of 
galleries and paintings, and will be glad to saunter through the 
Tuileries Gardens, taking the centre avenue leading direct to 
the Obelisk. From this point, or immediately on leaving the 
galleries, we would suggest that the most pleasant termination 
to the day’s sightseeing would be to take a cab by the hour to 
the Hois de Boulogne, telling our cabman to drive us through 
the Pre Catelain, thence to the Cascade (view over the Race¬ 
course), and returning by the Avenue de Acacias, at the time of 
the fashionable promenade, to our hotel. If, however, the 
expense involved in this arrangement forms an objection, a 
stroll in the Champs Elysees will pleasantly conclude the day’s 
sightseeing. 

If we happen to be carrying out this programme on either 
a Wednesday or a Saturday, we should so arrange our time as 
to visit the Gobelins Tapestry Manufactory. This is one of 
the most interesting sights of the city, but it is only 
open to the public from i.o till 3.0 on the two days named. 
The Gobelins is a considerable distance beyond the Pantheon, 
though in the same direction, and we would suggest that 
a cab should be taken by the hour in any case for making 
this visit, as otherwise there is little chance of finding a 
suitable conveyance for the return to the centre of the city, 
and there is absolutely nothing else in the district worth 
visiting. 

The Jardin des Plantes may be conveniently visited after 
leaving the Gobelins, but it should be understood that this 
is a Zoological Garden vastly inferior to our own in Regent’s 
Park, and may well be omitted from the programme 
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PARIS IN THREE, FOUR , OR FIVE DAYS. 

Paris in Three Days. 

Still leaving the two previous itineraries as being the most 
satisfactory and profitable method of dealing with the short 
time at disposal, the three-day visitor should undoubtedly devote 
the third and last day to Versailles. 

As full details concerning this excursion and the various 
methods of taking it are already given in the form of a complete 
day’s excursion, we need only refer the reader to the index. 


Paris in Four Days. 

Still leaving previous itineraries as indicated, the four-day 
visitor cannot do better than make the excursion to Fontaine¬ 
bleau, to which also a separate chapter is devoted. The excur¬ 
sion will occupy the whole day, leaving by train at 9.40 a.m. 
and returning at 6.30 p.m. 

We would suggest, however, that this excursion should not be 
left to the last day, especially if the homeward journey has to 
be taken the same night, as it is a long and somewhat fatiguing 
day’s outing. 


Paris in Five Days. 

Still leaving the previous itineraries, the visitor may devote 
the fifth day to a River Excursion to Saint Germain. Taking 
the Tourist Steamer which starts from the Pont Royal 
(opposite the Louvre) at 10.30 a.m., the windings of the 
Seine are followed past the Eiffel Tower and Trocadero, 
the villages of Sevres and St. Cloud, the Bois de Boulogne. 
Asnieres, St. Denis, Chatou, and the picturesque boating resort 
of Bougival, are passed respectively, and the steamer reaches 
St. Germain at two o’clock. An excellent luncheon may be 
taken on the deck of the steamer at fixed prices or a la carte. 
Single tickets for this interesting trip are 3 francs, the price for 
the return journey being 4 francs 50 centimes. 

On arrival at St. Germain the celebrated Terrace and the 
Chateau with its interesting museum will pleasantly occupy the 
greater part of the afternoon, and we would then advise the 
visitor to return to Paris by train (the station being exactly 
opposite to the palace). There are frequent trains, and the 
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GUIDE TO PARIS. 

journey only occupies about forty minutes, whereas the steamer, 
returning against the stream, does not arrive in Paris till nearly 
9.0 p.m. 

Assuming the return journey to be made by train, on arrival 
at St. Lazare station cabs and omnibuses in profusion will afford 
means for returning to the hotel. 


[For Index sec />/>. 219-224.] 



CASCADE IX BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


A GENERAL VOCABULARY, WITH SHORT 
PHRASES FOR THE USE OF VISITORS 
TO PARIS. 


THE JOURNEY 

Are you going to Paris ? 

What route will you take ? 

Which is the train for . . . ? 

Does the train stop at wayside 
stations ? 

Give me a first-class ticket. 

A second-class ticket. 

Make haste. 

This seat is engaged. 

Tickets, Gentlemen, if you please. 

How long do we stop here ? 

Luggage, Booking-window, Ticket. 

I have nothing to declare. 

I have only articles foi personal rise. 

HOTELS AND 

Please tell me of a good hotel. 

Not too dear, but quiet and clean. 

I should like a room at 5 francs. 

Show me my room. 

Do you require a sitting-room ? 

Is that the lowest price ? 

The sheets must be well aired. 

Please call me at eight o’clock. 

Where are the lavatories ? 


AND ARRIVAL. 

Allez-vous a Paris ? 

Quelle route prenez-vous ? 

Ouel est le train pour . . . ? 

Le train s’arrete-t-il aux Stations inter- 
mediaires ? 

Donnez-moi un billet de premiere 
classe. 

Un billet de deuxieme classe. 
Depechons-nous. 

Cette place est prise. 

Vos billets, Messieurs. 

Combien de temps restons-nous iQ 3 
Le baggage, Le Guichet, Le billet. 

|e n’ai rien a declarer, 
je n’ai que des eftets pour mon usage 
personnel. 

APARTMENTS. 

Indiquez-moi, s.v.p. un bon Hotel. 

Pas trop cher mais tranquille et propre. 
Je voudrais une chambre a cinq francs. 
Montrez-moi ma chambre. 
Desirez-vous un salon ? 

Est-ce le dernier prix ? 

Les draps doivent etre bien secs. 
Priere de me reveiller a huit heures. 
Ou se trouvent les cabinets ? 


RESTAURANTS. 


Waiter, the bill of fare. 

Give me some beef, . . . 

Chicken, Fish, Poultry, Game, Cheese. 

Vegetables, Potatoes, Salad, Eggs. 

Water, Wine, Beer, Brandy, Bottle. 

Half a bottle of wine. A tumbler. 
Please give me the bill. 

Here is 20 francs, please pay for me 
at the cash desk. 


Garmon, la carte s’il vous plait. 

Donnez-moi du boeuf, ... 

Du poulet, du poisson, de la volaille, 
du gibier, du frontage. 

Des legumes, pommes de terre, de la 
salade, des oeufs. 

De l’eau, du vin, de la biere, du 
cognac, une bouteille. 

Une demi-bouteille. Un grand Terre. 

Donnez-moi l’addition s’il vous plait. 

Void vingt francs, priere de payer 
pour moi a la caisse. 


Where is the Opera ? 
Go straight on. 

Get us a cab. 

A cab by the hour. 

A cab by the course. 

I have lost my way. 
This way. That way. 


PROMENADING. 

Ou est l’Opera ? 

Allez tout droit. 

Allez nous chercher un fiacre. 
Une voiture a l'heure. 

Une voiture a la course. 

J’ai perdu mon chemin. 

Par igi. Par la. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Give me a good place and you shall 
• have a good tip. 

Fetch me the text of the piece. 

1 am badly placed. I can see nothing. 
Where do you go in ? 

Where do you go out ? 

1 should like to go there. 


Donnez-moi une bonne place et vous 
aurez un bon pourboire. 
Cherchez-moi le livret de la piece. 

Je suis mal place. Je ne vois rien. 
Par ou entre-t-on ? 

Par ou sort-on ? 

Je voudrais bien y aller. 
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A GEMERAL 

An open-air concert, 

Will you have a game at cards ? 

A game at billiards. 

It is my turn to play. 


VOCABULARY. 

Un concert en plein air. 

Voulez-vous faire une partie de cartes ? 
Une partie de billard. 

C’est a moi a jouer. 


A FEW GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

Can you wait ten minutes ? 

Waiter, where is a newspaper ? 

Who is there ? Come in ! 


I thank you kindly. 

I am glad to make your acquaintance. 

I shall be pleased to see you. 

Take a seat. 

Wait a while. 

That is it. 

Do you smoke ? 

A gentleman wants to speak to you. 

As you please. 

Will that do ? That will do. 

When do you want it ? 

1 find it very dear. 

Here is the very thing I want. 

Give me your lowest price. 

I want to write a letter. 

I am in a great hurry. 

Above all, do not fail to send it to¬ 
day. 

What time is it ? 

When do you leave ? At once. 

Are you ready f 
I do not feel very well. 

Please call in a doctor. 

I am feeling better to-day. 

Goodbye, pleasant voyage. 

MONEYS AND 

A banknote. 

Rate of exchange. 

Silver money. 

Gold money. 


Pouvez-vous attendre dix minutes ? 
Garyon, ou est le journal ? 

Qui est-ce qui est la ? Entrez ! 

Je vous remercie bien. 

Je suis charme de faire votre con- 
naissance. 

Je serai heureux de vous voir. 
Asseyez-vous. 

Attendez un peu. 

C'est bien cela. 

Fumez-vous ? 

Pn monsieur demande a vous parler. 
Comme vous voudrez. 

Cela va-t-il ? C'est bien. 

Pour quand vous le faut-il ? 
e le trouve fort cher, 
qici precisement ce qu'il me faut. 
Dites-moi votre dernier prix. 

Je voudrais ecrire une lettre. 

Je suis tres presse. 

Surtout ne manquez pas de 1’envoyer 
aujourd'hui. 

Quelle heure est-il ? 

Quand partez-vous ? De suite. 
Ktes-vous pret ? 

Je ne me sens pas ties bien. 

Priere de faire chercher un medecin. 

Je me porte mieux aujourd’hui. 

Adieu, bon voyage. 

EXCHANGE. 

Un billet de banque. 

De corns du change. 

Des pieces en argent. 

Des pieces en or. 


One. 

Two. 

Three 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 

Twenty. 

Thirty. 

Forty. 

Fifty. 

H undred. 

A thousand. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 


NUMBERS, 

Un. 

Deux. 

T rois. 
Quatre. 

Cinq. 

Six. 

Sept. 

Huit. 

Neuf. 

Dix. 

Vingt. 

Trente. 

Quarante. 

Cinquante. 

Cent. 

Mille. 

Premier. 

Deuxieme, 

Seconde. 

Troisieme. 


YS, MONTHS, 

Fourth, &c. 
January. 
F'ebruary. 
March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July- 

August. 

September. 

October. 

( November. 

December, 
j Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 
Sunday. 


&c. 

Quatrieme, &c. 

Janvier. 

Fevrier. 

Mars. 

Avril. 

Mai. 

Juin. 

Juillet. 

Aout, 

Septenibre. 

Octobre. 

Novembre. 

Decembre. 

Lundi. 

Mardi. 

Mercredi. 

Jeudi. 

Vendredi. 

Samedi. 

Dimanche, 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 



SUN 

INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Moderate Premiums. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Head Office:— 

63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 


Branches in 
London • 


60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM— tO, Bennett’s Hill 
BRISTOL— Corn Street. 

LEEDS —8un Buildings, 

15, Perk Row. 
LIVERPOOL—6, Chapel Street. 
MANCHESTER-71, King Street. 


NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE— 

10, Collingwood Street. 
EDINBURGH— 40, Princes Street. 
GLASGOW-Sun Buildings, 

42, Renfleld Street. 
DUBLIN—12, Trinity 8treet. 


And Agencies in all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. 


SUN 


INSURANCE 

OFFICE. 


Sum Insured In 1898 exceeds 

£ 430 , 000 , 000 . 


Series, 1699-1900 . To face matter at end.] 














THE PATENT 


CONSTRA CYCLE SADDLE 

A Perfect Saddle for both Sexes . 



HEALTH, 

COMFORT, 

COOLNESS. 

INJURY 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

Give3 a FIRM, ELASTIC 
SEAT. No jar to 
nervous 
system. 


Adjusta- 
"bletosize 
of rider. 



ORNAMENTAL AND SMART IN APPEARANCE. 

Persons who under medical advice had given up cycling now 
ride the CONSTRA Saddle. 

Though the Constra Saddle has been claimed as par excellence “ The New 
Ladies' Saddle," the Jolloxving few extracts from letters received 
prove its popularity among gentlemen: 

Nether Wallop, 23 d May, 1898. 

The Rev. EDM. LACON writes:—“ One thing 1 have decidedly proved. 
The roads in ... . are simply awful, and yet I have with the Constra— 
as a learner under certainly unfavourable circumstances—gone easily 
and comfortably where I dared not go on uiy .... saddle.” 

Devizes, nth June, 1898. 

Mr. B. HOWARD CUNNINGTON writes:—“Mrs. Cunnington likes 
it immensely, and says it is perfect.”—And later on (18th June) writes : 
“ I have used the one Mrs. Cunnington had. . . . Without a doubt they 
are far and away the best out, and I have ridden bicycles since 1870— 
the old boneshaker days.” 

15th Prussian Hussars, Germany, 2nd Oct., 1898. 

Lieut. CARL FREDERICK VON ESMARCH writes : T “ I have been 
riding the Constra saddle every day, and am quite delighted with it; 
it goes beautifully.” 

Lady's Well Brewery, Cork, 5th October, 1898. 

Mr. JAS. N. HEALY writes “ I am glad to say that after an exhaustive 
trial, Mr. Murphy is much pleased with the Constra saddle." 

The Lady % June 2nd, 1S98, says“ A very delightful cycle saddle has 
lately been invented. It is called the Constra, and is especially suitable 
for ladies, who will find it most comfortable. It is composed,” &c. ( &c. 

The price of the CONSTRA SADDLE is 25s. A fortnight’s free trial allowed. 

Further Particulars from 

THE CONSTRA CYCLE SADDLE COMPANY j LONDON, E.C. 






Messrs. ROBINSON & SONS 1 



Invalids’ Couches, Bath Chairs, Rests, k 

For the Use of INVALIDS, have everywhere 
won*the commendation of the 
Medical Profession. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


ROBINSONS’ PATENT COMBINATION COUCH 

Is universally regarded as the best in the world as a 
Drawing-room Lounge, or for Invalids. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials free on application. 


ROBINSON & SONS, ILKLEY, near LEEDS. 


Frith’s Photographs. 

- + - - 

TNCOMPARABLY the largest and most ccmplet? collection 

X extant. The series contains views of places of inieiest throughout 
the Uhited Kingdom and the Continent; India, Egypt, lhe East, China, 
Japan, &c., &c., being also represented. 

Frith's Photographs are supplied unmounted in various sizes at 
popular prices. Special Value in Opalines, Medallions, and Framed 
Goods of every description, including the popular Plush Mounts, 
Easels, &c. Any subject can also be supplied in Platinotype, both 
mounted and unmounted ; also in very pretty designs, three local 
subjects mounted on one card, specially adapted for framing. 

Frith’s Local View Books, by their improved photo-mechanical 
printing process, are the best value that have ever been offered to the 
public. 

Every description of Collotype and Photo-mechanical Printing, 
Book Illustrations, &c., carefully and promptly executed at 
moderate prices. 

Any view in the series can be supplied as a lantern slide. 

Retail of all dealers in Photographs throughout the world ; whole¬ 
sale of 

F. FRITH & CO., LIMITED, 

REIOATE & CHAR FIELD. 




























ENGLAND’S GLORIOUS VINTAGE 

SYMONS' 
DEVONSHIRE 
CYDER. 

HAS NO EQUAL.— See Analyst's Report. 
Special Brands: 

'IMPERIAL’ AND 'APPLE AND BLOSSOM / 

SOLE MAKERS OF 

DEVONSHIRE CHABLIS AND HOCK. 

Sold in Casks and Bottles by all the leading 
Bottlers. 

JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., 

Totnes, Devon, and Ratcliff, London, E. 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

EDWARDS’ 

‘HARLENE’ tSe hair 

The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 

The Finest Dressing, specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. A Luxury 
and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 

Monsieur Philosophow is commanded 
by II. M. 

THE QUEEN OF CREECE, 

to forward Cheque for the six bottles 
of i( Marlene” duly received. 


Crown Prince’s Palace, 

Athens, Greece. 
U.R.H. Princess Marie of Greece says: “Messrs. 
Edwards’ preparation, * IIarlene* for the Hair, has 
given entire satisfaction.” 



Series, 1899-1900, to fact Index .] 
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The, 205 
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Avenues —continued 
de Friedland, 95 
de Jena, 95 
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de Wagram, 95 
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Voltaire, 97 
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27, 29-30 

Bourse, La, 122-124 
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ID., The, 89, 149 
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88 
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87 

Pont Marie, 87 
Pont National, 87 
Pont Neuf, 87 
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Pont Royal, 88 


Bridges —continued 
Pont St. Louis, 87 
Pont Solferino, 88 
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Park, 148 

C. 

Cabs, 61-63 
Cab Fares, 10 
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j Alcazar, 80 

Alcazar d’Hiver, So 
Ambassadeurs, 80 
Concert Parisien, 80 
La Cigale, 80 
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Petit Casino, Si 
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Calais, 27 

Card Telegrams, 69 
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Dame, 154-158, 207 
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Champs Elysees, The, 
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8-10 
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The, 149 
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The, 58-59 

D. 
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The, 24-27 
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Duval Restaurants, 61 

E. 
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Fiacres, 61-62 
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Forest, The, 198-199 
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cents, 152 

Forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, 198-199 
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forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau —con tinned 
Fort of Napoleon, 

199 

Gorge d'Apremont, 
199 

Gorge of Francharcl, 
The, 199 

Moving Rock, 199 
Phararaond, 199 
Forest of St. Germain, 


J- 

JARDIN CLU.VY, 167 
Jardin des Plantes, 

1 74-i75 
Botanical Garden, 
The, 174 

Zoological Garden, 
The, 174-175 
ardin Zoologique d'Ac- 
climatation, 175, 209 
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89-90 

G. 

Glossary, 4, 217-218 
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I 7° J 
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178-180 
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H. 
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151-152 

Havre, 36-37 
History of Paris, 3S-56 
Horseracing, 83 
Hotel Cluny, 163-167 
Chapel, The, 166-167 
Cour d’Honneur, 164 
de Lauzan, 162 
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The, 165 
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164- 165 
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Blanche, 166 
Salle du Sommerard, 

165- 166 

Hotel de Ville, 154 
Hotel des Invalides, 

116-117 

Hotel des Postes, 153 
Hotels and their 
Tariffs, 10-ir, 59-60 
Houses, The, 90-91 
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17-56 
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La Bourse, 122-124 
La Chapelle, 100 
La Gare, 101 
La Glaciere, 101 
La Muette, 100 
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Landaus, 62 
Les Batignolles, 100 
Les Ternes, 100 
Lewes, 31-32 
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64-66 
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course, The, 177 
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The, 130-132 
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129 
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134-139 
Anciennes Salles du 
Musee des Souve- 
rains, 139 
Chambre d'Alcove, 
139 

Collection Thiers, 

139 
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Louvre Picture Gal¬ 
leries, The —con t. 
Galerie d’Apollon, 

135 

Galerie Darn, 138 
Galerie Mollien, 136 
Grande Galerie tie 
Peinture, 136 
Musee tie la Marine 
et d’Ethnographic, 
139 

M usees Moyen Age 
et de la Renais¬ 
sance, 139 
Salon Carre, 135 
Salle de Gaze, 134 
Salle de Henri 11 ., 

134 

Salle de Sept Cents 
Metres, 136 
Salle ties Bijoux, 135 
Salle ties Boites, 139 
Salles ties Pastels, 

13K 

Salon de Sept Che- 
minees, 134-135 
Salons Frani^aise, 

136 

Lutetia Parisiorum, 

39-40 

Luxembourg Galleries, 
The, 168-169 

M. 

Magazin du Bon 
Marche, 70 
Magazin du Louvre, 71 
Magazin du Printemps, 

7 i 

Matches, Fusees, &e., 

10 

Menilmontant, 99-100 
Military Bands, 84 
Ministere dela Marine, 
106 

Monceaux, 100 
Money, 6-7 
Montmartre, 100 
Montreuil, 99 
Montsouris, 101 
Morgue, The, 158 
Moulin Rouge, The, 82 


INDEX. 

Musee d’Artillerie, 

117-120 

Bibliotheque, 120 
Costumes de Guerre, 

1 19 

Galerie Etlino- 
graphique, 119 
Premiere Galerie des 
Armures, 119 
Salles des Armes 
Blanches et Armes 
a Feu, 119-120 
Salles ties Armures, 

118 

Salle ties Marechaux, 

120 

Musee Carnavalet, 

144-146 

Musee Grevin, 84 
Museum of the Luxem¬ 
bourg, 169 
Salle Caillebotte, 169 
Ecoles Etrangers, 

169 

Salles des Vernet, 169 
Music Halls, 79 
Casino tie Paris, 79 
Folies Bergere, 79 
Olympia, 79 

N. 

Nanterre, 205 
Notre Dame Cathe¬ 
dral, 154-158, 208 

O. 

Obelisk of Luxor, 
104 

Omnibuses, 63-66 
Opera House, The, 

I4I-I43 

P. 

Palace of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, 194-198 
Apartments of Na- I 
poleon I., 195-196 I 
Apartments of Marie 
Antoinette, 196 
Apartments of the 
Reines Blanches, 
The, 197-198 
Ball Room, The, 197 


Palace of Fontaine¬ 
bleau— cont. 
j Bijou Theatre, The, 
198 

Council Chamber, 
The, 196 

Galerie d’Assietes, 
The, 198 

Gallery of Diana, 
The, 196 

• Gallery of Fran¬ 
cois I., 197 
Private Apartments 
of Marie de Main- 
tenon, 197 
State Apartments, 
The, 196-197 
Terrace, The, 198 
Throne Room, The, 
196 

Palace of the Tuileries, 
124-125 

Palace of Versailles, 

181-190 
Cour tie Marbre, 182 
Coronation Hall, 184 
Crusade Gallery, 

The, 188 
Eglise St. Louis, 

186-18S 

Exterior, 181-182 
Galerie ties Batailles, 
184-185 

Galerie ties Glaces, 
186 

Gallery of Constan¬ 
tine, 188 

Gallery of Portraits, 
184 

King’s Apartments, 
The, 186 

Queen’s Apartments, 
The, 186 

State Ballroom, The, 
186 

Theatre, The, 188 
Palais de Glace, The, 

82 

Palais tie Justice, 

I59- 162 

Palais ties Thermes, 

167 

Palais du Luxembourg, 
167-168 
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Palais du Trocadero, 

i io 

Palais Royal, The, 122 
Panoramas, 84 
Pantheon, The, 172 
Pare de St. Cloud, 177 
Parc Monceaux, 

107-108 

Paris— 

Ancient, 39-40 
Arondissements of, - 
90 

Arteries of, 85-86 
Avenues of, 94-95 
Boarding Houses of, 
60 

Boulevards of, 91-98 
Bridges, 87-89 
Capetian kings of, 

40-42 

Churches of, 205-208 
Consulates, 16 
Embassies, 16 
Empire in, 49-50 
Exposition 1900, 84 
Fiacres, 61-62 
Fortifications of, 

88-89 

Frankish, 40-43 
Hotels of, 

10-11, 59-60 
Money, 6-7 
Omnibuses of, 63-66 
Postal Service of, 

67-69 

Restoration in, 

50-52 

Revolution and, 48 
Routes to, 3—37 
Second Empire in, 
53-54 

Seeing, 14-16,70, 71, 
210-215 
In One Day, 

210-213 
in Two Days, 

213-215 
In Three Days,215 
In Four Days, 215 
Shopping in, 70-71 
Siege, During the, 

53-55 

Sightseeing, 4-6 
Sunday in,202-209 


Paris —con ti n tied 
Telegrams, 68 
Telephones, 69 
Theatres of, 74-79 
Third Republic in, 
53-57 

Tramways of, 66 
Velodromes, 82-83 
Weights and Mea¬ 
sures, 7-8 

Park of the Buttes- 
Chaumont, 148 
Passy, 100 

Pere la Chaise Ceme¬ 
tery, 146-7 

Petit Luxembourg, 16S 
Petit Montrouge, 101 
Petit Trianon, 180 
Pier of the Eiffel 
Tower, The, 149 
Place de la Bastille, 

143-144 
Place de la Concorde, 

I03-105 

Physicians, 16 
Place de la Madeleine, 
106 

Place de 1 ’Hotel de 
Yille, 154 

Place du Carrousel, 125 
Place Vendome, The, 
149 

Plaisance, 101 
Pole Nord, The, 82 
Postal Rates and Ar¬ 
rangements, 67-68 
Private Omnibuses, 63 
Programme of Amuse¬ 
ments, A Suggested, 
69-70 

R. 

Raxelagh, 100 
Restaurants, 

60, 121, 148, 181 
Robinson, 204 
Roman Catholic 
Churches— 

Chapel of the Tri¬ 
nity, 195 
La Madeleine, 

106, 208 
Notre Dame Cathe¬ 
dral, 154-158, 208 


Roman Catholic 

Churches— cent. 

St. Augustine, 107 
St.Etienne-du-Mont, 
1/3 

St. Eustache, 

152-153, 208 
St. Germain l’Auxer- 
rois, 139-140 
St. Louis, 120 
St. Roch, 208 
St. Sulpice, 208 
St. Vincent de Faul 
148 

Sainte Chapelle, The, 
158-159 

Rouen, 33 

Rue Royale, The, 106 
Russian Church, 209 

S. 

Saixte Chapelle, 
The, 158-159 
St. Germain en Laye, 
200-201 

Seine, 86 
Sevres, 192-193 
Sevres Porcelain Manu¬ 
factory, 192-193 
Exhibition Rooms, 
The, 193 

Musee Ceramique, 
193 

Workshops, The, 

193 

Shopping in Paris, 

70-71 

Sightseeing, 4-6 
Skating Rinks, 82 
Southampton, 35-36 
Square Cluny, 167 
State Carriages, Col¬ 
lection of, 180 
Statue of Blaise Pascal, 
153 

Statue of Jeanne d'Arc, 
io 7 

Statue of Leon Gam- 
betta, 125 

Statue of Marshal Ney, 
170 

Steamers, River, 66-67 
Sunday in Paris, 

202-209 
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INDEX. 


Telegrams, os 
T elephones, 68 
Thames Steamers, The, 


mi . 37 

Theatres of Paris, The, 


74-79 

Ambigu Comique, 

Atlienee Comique, 

79 

Polities Parisiennes, 

, - 77 

Chateau d’Eau, 79 
Cluny, 79 

Comedie Franyaise, 

76- 77 

holies Dramatiques, 
78-79 

Grand Opera, 74-76 
Noveau, 77 
Odeon, 77 
Opera Comique, 76 
Port St. Martin, 77 
Renaissance, 77 
Theatre des Varietes, 
78 

Theatre du Chatelet, 

77- 78 

Theatre Franyaise, 

76-77 I 


Theatres of Paris, The 
• • —con tinned 
Theatre du Gym- 
nase, 78 

Theatre du Nou- 
veautes, 79 
Theatre du Palais 
Royal, 78 

Theatre Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, 77 
Vaudeville, 78 
Tobacco, 8-10 
Tomb of Napoleon I., 
114-116 

Tour St. Jacques, 153 
Tramways, 66 
Trianon, 177 
Trocadero, no 


V. 

Vaugirard, 10 r 
Velodromes, 83 
Velodrome Buffalo, 

83 

Velodrome de la 
Seine, 83 
Velodrome des 
Princes, 83 
Velodrome Munici¬ 
pal, 83 


Versailles, 176-191 
Versailles Park, 

189-190 
Bassin de Neptune, 
189-190 
Cascade de Rocailles, 
190 

Fountain of Apollo, 
189 

Fountain of Latone, 
189 

Grand Eau, The, 189 
Tapis Vert, 189 
Villette, 100 
Voitures de Remise, 63 

W. 

Waxworks, 84 
Weights and Measures, 
7-8 

Y. 

Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, 
206 


Z. 

Zoological Garden, 
The, 174-175 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

GUIDE BOOK ADVERTISER. 


For Terms , &e., apply Mr. Henry S. Thomas, 
Advertising Manager , Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 



NORTH BRITISH 


AND 

Est $o9 8hed MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 



Life Department. 

Most Policies are World Wide from date of issue. 

Policies free from vexatious conditions. 

Claims Paid on proof of Death and Title. 

New Systems of Insurance. —Family Settlement Policies; 
Threefold Option Policies, etc. 

NINETY PER CENT, of the Profiis in the Life Department are 
reserved for distribution among the Assured on the Participating 
Scale. The profits are divided every five years. Next 
Division, 31st December, 1900. 

Annuities of all kinds granted on the most favourable terms. 

Fire Department. 

Nearly every desctiption of Property, at home and abroad, 
insured at the Lowest Rates. Losses by Lightning, Damage by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works, 
__made good. Rents of Buildings insured. 

SECURITY, LIBERALITY, AND PROMPTITUDE 

_in Settlement of Claims are characteristics of this Company._ 

Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the Chief Offices: 

London: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 

(West End Brancn), 8, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Edinburgh: 64, Princes Street. 


Series 1899-1900. 


1 
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HAND-IN-HAND 

FIRE & LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 

26, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


Instituted in 1096. Extended to Life Insurance, 1836. 


The oldest Insurance Office in the World. 

There being no Shareholders, all Profits are divided 
amongst the insured. Fire as well as Life. 


BONUS RETURNS. 

Life. —ist and 2nd Series . y 

3 r d Series .. ... ... .60 per 

4th Series . 45 rising to 50 ) Annum. 

5U1 Series ... j 45 per cent, per annum 


5 ) per cent. 
” per 


after Five Years. 


(the only one now open) . _ 

Fire (with certain exceptions).—Annual Policies, one year’s 
premium out ol five. Septennial Policies, varying with 
the nature of the risk, 25 to 50 per cent, at the end of 
each 7th year. 

No Policy holder is subject to any Personal Liability 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and Chirac ter. . H H RAY Secretarv 6 


ECHO WHISKIES 

Per 


trade 


3 /- 


ECHO 


_ Bottle. 

mark. 

THE BEST VALUE ON OFFER. 

AUSTRALIAN WINES 

JPJXKST IMBORT'E D, 

“BOOMERANG" brand. 

2/- Per Quart Flagon. 

TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL LICENSED DEALERS. 


WHOLESALE OF— 

C. KINLOCH & CO., Ltd., London, E. 
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EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING-TRUNK 

ought to contain A BOTTLE OF 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 

It prevents any over-acid state of the 
blood, it should be kept in every bedroom 
and traveller's bag in readiness for any 
emergency. Be careful to avoid rash 
acidulated salines, and use ENO S 1 FRUIT 
SALT’ to prevent the bile becoming too 
thick and (impure) producing a gummy, 
viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness 
in the mucous membrane of the intestinal 
canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea 
and disease. ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT’ pre¬ 
vents and removes diarrhoea in the early 
stages. 

WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION 

THE JEOPARD Y OF LIFE IS IMMENSEL Y INCREASED 

ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT * is the best and simplest 
preparation for REGULATING the action of the 
LIVER that has yet been discovered, and removes 
effete gouty, rheumatic matter, or any form of 
poison, from the blood. No one should go for a 
change of air WITHOUT a SUPPLY of THIS IN¬ 
VALUABLE PREPARATION. 

FEVERISH COLDS, SCARLET FEVER, 
SMALL FOX, PYAEMIA, ERYSIPELAS, 
MEASLES, GANGRENE, and almost every 
mentionable disease. —“ I have been a nurse for ten 
years, and have nursed cases of Scarlet Fever, Pysemia, 
Erysipelas, Measles, Gangrene, Cancer, and almost every 
mentionable disease, During this time I have not been ill for 
a single day, and this I attribute to the use of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT.’ which has kept my BLOOD in a PURE STATE. 
I recommend it to all my Patients during convalescence Its 
VALUE as a MEANS of HEALTH CANNOT be OVER¬ 
ESTIMATED.”^ — a professional nurse (Qualified.) 

The effect of ENOS ‘ FRUIT SALT upon any DISORDERED, SLEEP 
LESS and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in 
fact, NATURE S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CA UTION .— See capsule marked ENOS ‘ FRUIT SALT.' Without it you 
haue a WORTHLESS IMITATION. Prepared only by J, C. 2£N r O, Ltd., 
‘ FRUIT SALT* WORKS, LONDON, by J, C, KXQ’S Patent. 


ought 

ENO’S 
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READ FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 

Ask your Chemist or Grocer, for a FREE Copy, or one will be sent P08T FREE 
on application by latter or post card. Direct A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE 

Fennings' Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions, 

ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. ITB 

i FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS % 

FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 

Uj To preve it Convulsions. (D) not contain Antimony, Calomel, 

IX| Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious to a tender babe.) m 
|— Sod in Stamped Box a s, at is. i^d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), HI 
with full directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to “*1 
LU Alfred Fennings. West Cowes, I.W. 

IX. Read FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which =£ 
contains Valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleep- g-j 
ing, &c. Ask you- Chemist for a Free Copy. 

FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER S BOOK sent Post Free 
on application by letter or post card. Direct, Alfred 
Fennings, We t C iwes, I.W. 


Q COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 

^FENNINGS 1 LUNG HEALERS 

ARE THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

£2 COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c. 


S3 

00 


Sold in boxes at ts. ijd. and 2s. 9d., with directions. Sent C 3 
post free for 15 stamps. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West G 
Cowes, I.W. . 30 

The largest size Bixes, 2s. 91!. (35 stamps post free), contain 
three times the quantity of small boxe-,. 

Read FENNINGS' “EVERYBODY S DOCTOR.” Sent 
post free for 13 stamps Direct A. Fennings, WestCowcs, I.W. 


CO 


ro 


SORE THROATS CORED WITH ONE DOSE! 

FENNINGS’ FEVER CURERI* 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS cured with One Dose. * 

TYPHUS or LOW FEVER cured with Two Doses. O 
DIPHTHERIA cured with Three Doses. 

SCARLET FEVER cured with Four Doses. 

CHOLERA cured with Five Doses. O 

INFLUENZA cured with Six Doses. 

CO 

Sold in Bottles, is. 1 \d. each, with full directions, by all m 

Chemists. 

Read FENNINGS’ “EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR.” Sent 
post free for 13 stamps. 


Observe on each of the genuine Powders 1b printed 
FENNINGS’ CHILDRiNo POWDERS, with my Trade Mark in the Centre— 

“A Baby In a Cradle.” 
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Dl. J. eOLUS HOWIE'S 


CHLORO DYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be 
the most wonderful and valuable 
remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for 
Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually checks and arrests those 
too often fatal diseases — Diph¬ 
theria Fever, Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, 
and is the only specific in Cholera 
and Dysentery 

effectually cuts short all attacks of 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, 
and Spasms. 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
Rhematism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth¬ 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in T Our practice lately.and look upon 
it as an excellent direct Sedative and Anti spasmodic. It seetns to allay pain and 
irritavion in whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It induces a feel ng of comfort 
and quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great 
advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects." 

"Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fear¬ 
fully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE." —See Lancet , 
ist December, 1864. 


CAUTION. —BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION8. 

Caution. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W.Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the 
story of the Defendant Frheman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, bad been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at is. ij/., 23. 9 d., and 43 6V. each. None is genuine 
without the word, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE" od 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer:— 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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IS THE BESJ FOR 
INFANTS & INVALIDS. 

SATISFYING, 
STRENGTHENING, 
SOOTHING FOR INFANTS, 
AGREEABLE, 

DIGESTIBLE, 

NOURISHING. 

DR. RIDGE'S Patent Cooked 
FOOD is certified to con¬ 
tain all the essentials 
of a Pure Dietary neces¬ 
sary to secure a healthy 
and natural development 
of bone and muscle, a 
uital necessity to grow¬ 
ing infants, and comfort 
to all. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
REFUSE 

ALL IMITATIONS. 

See the words *' Dr. Ridge’s 
Patent Cooked Food" on the 
wrapper of all genuine tins 
and packets. 

a-os. Canister sent Post 
Free ./or Is. Jront 

Ridge’s Food Mills, 
London, W. 


“ He s had hia Ridge’s Food—and now goes trotting along.” 


D R 


PATENT 

COOKED 


Remember 

RIDGE’S 

■ FOOD 
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KEATING’S 

POWDER. 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. 


^ KILLS 


i 


FLEAS, 

MOTHS, 

BEETLES. 


Sold in Tins, 
3d., 6d., Is. each. 


KILLS 


FLEAS, 

MOTHS, 

BEETLES. 


The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that my Powder 
is sold only in tins, each bearing the autograph of 
THOMAS KEATING. 

ll^OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOXj 
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VALENTINE & SONS’ 

(LIMITED), 

Photographic •«« 
* • • Publications 


Comprising over Eighty Thousand Views of 
the Finest Scenery in England , Scotland , 
If dies, Ireland, Norway, New Zealand% 
Spain, Morocco , Jamaica , Madeira , etc. 'Jo 
he had from Agents and Dealers throughout 

the World. 

VALENTINE & SONS’ LOCAL VIEW BOOKS, 

by an improve! Collotype Process. These books are 
unequalled in quality and style at moderate cost. A 
chaste and cheap Souvenir of Home Scenes. 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. — The latest and nearest 
approach to Photography in Natural Colours, by which 
very charming Coloured Views are produced at prices 
which place them within the reach of buyers with the 
most moderate means. A Splendid Series of the United 
Kingdom, in this process, is now ready, and can be had 
in various forms — unmounted, mounted, and framed. 

PICTORIAL POST CARDS & NOTE PAPER, 

in a variety of processes, of almost every locality, can 
now be obtained. 

CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTHDAY 
CARDS, with local views, in the latest and most 
popular designs, a speciality. 

LANTERN SLIDES, Plain and Coloured, can be had 
of any View published by the Firm. 
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READ FENNINGS' EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 

Ask your Chemist or Grocer, for a FREE Copy, or one will be sent POST FREE 
on application by letter orpost card. Direct A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE 

Fennings’ Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions. 

ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. JT 1 

I FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 5 

FOR children cutting their teeth. 

Uj To prevent Convulsions. (Do not contain Antimony, Calomel, 

Ljj Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious to a tender babe.) |T1 
So'd in Stamped Boxes, at is. i.Jd. and as. 9d. (great saving), m 
with full directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to “H 
Ui Alfred Fennings. West Cowes, I.W. 3 E 

U. Read FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which =£ 
■ 3 C contains Valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleep- gy 
CO ing, &c. Ask you r Chemist for a Free Copy. 

FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER S BuOK sent Post Free 
on application by letter or post card. Direct, Alfred 
Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


5 COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. „ 

I FENNINGS’ LUNG HEALERS! 

^ ARE THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

£2 COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &e. 09 


— Sold in boxes at is. ijd, and 2s. 9d., with directions. Sent C 3 
□E post free for 15 stamps. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West e? 
CD Cowes, I.W. 3 a 

Z The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps post free), contain BT8 
Q three times the quantity of small boxes. S3 

= Reid FENNINGS’ “EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR.” Sent 
OQ post free for 13 stamps. Direct A. Fennings, WestCowcs, I.W. 


SORE THROATS CURED WITH ONE DOSE! 

FENNINGS’ FEVER CURERII 


CO 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS cured with One Dose. 
TYPHUS or LOW FEVER cured with Two Doses. 
DIPHTHERIA cured with Three Doses. 
SCARLET FEVER cured with Four Doses. 
CHOLERA cured with Five Doses. 

INFLUENZA cured with Six Doses. 


CO 


Sold in Bottles , is. 1 \d. each, with full directions , by all 

Chemists. 

Read FENNINGS’ “EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR.” Sent 

post free for 13 stamps. 


CO 


Observe on each of the genuine Powders is printed 
FENNINGS’ CHILDRENS POWDERS, with my Trade Mark In the Centre- 

“A Baby In a Cradle.'’ 
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BAYLISS, JONES &BAYLISS 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

LONDON SHOW ROOMS 
I39&I4-I CANNON STEC-^fl^ 


tree guards 


LAWN 
TENNIS and 
POULTRY 
FENCING. 



Lout 

Prices 


: 


1 


1 


it 


tr! 

f 


HURDLES, 

fencing, gates, &c. 

A. 





THE — 


CALWAY CLADDACH RING, 

BANGLE, BROOCH & SCARFPIN- 


AS SUPPLIED TO— 

U.R.H. The Duchess of York. Her Excellency Hie Countess 0/ Aberdeen, 
Her Excellency the Counters of Cadogan. 

Ihr (. ommander in-Chief Field Marshal Lord It clselej. JC.P., G.C.B., Ore, &c, 

An ancient Irish design signifying “Love and Friendship Reign. 
GOLD CLADDAGH RINGS fkom 20/- 
Connemara Marble and Irish Bog oak Jewellery and Ornaments. 

Send for Descriptive Particulars. 

T. DILLON, Irish Art Jeweller, GALWAY & ATHLONE, IRELAND. 



BUNIONS or ENLARGED TOE JOINTS 


when a packet of THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
CORN PLASTERS will cure you. "It is thin a* 
silk and removes the Pain at once. Post free foc^ 
14 stamps from M. F. Thompson, Homoeopath!#^ 
Chemist, 17 , Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

N .B.—Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


LADIES 


should take Dr Simpson’s Arsenical 
Pearls. They secure a beautiful Clear Com¬ 
plexion, free from Blotch, Pimples, and 
Roughness. Post free 2 9 and 4 / 6 . Also, use Dr. Simpson S Arsenical 
Soap, which is invaluable for Complexion. Tablets 10d. each. Box ol 3 

Tablets, 2 /- Only from 


M. F. THOMPSON, Homffiopathic Chemist, 

17, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 

Best Selection in Scotland of 

Sponges, Bath Gloves, Flesh Brushes, Perfumery, Toilet Requisites, &C. 
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iSIXPEHHY &“SHItLINC SIZE 


by post 


REMOVES 


CR EAS E, OIL,! PA1 NT, &ci 


the 

**V B0RAT ^ 

^ OF 

THOMAS^.% J 

STRANGDSMVil 


FOR M EH DIN C~ CHIN As etc. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
CHICAGO 1893 


FOR 


PERPU 


-BONBONS 

C THE BREATH 


® Choice perfumes selected for 
a their richness and fragrancy, 
f are so * lended in these 
cachoux as to yield an aroma 
cf refreshing delicacy. 

IN BOXES, SIXPENCE; by Post, Sevenpence 


BENZINE 

FOR 

CYCLISTS. 


CLEANS! 

DRAPERY & DRESSES! 


mum 
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READ FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK. 

Ack your Chemist or Grocer, for a FREE Copy, or one will be sent P08T FREE 
on '•.poltcatton by letter or post card. Direct A. FENNINGS. WeBt Cowes. I.W. 

OO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE 

Fennings' Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions, 

akk cooling and soothing. 

FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 

FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 

To preve it Convulsions. (D> not contain Antimony, Calomel, 
Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious to a tender babe.) 

So'd in Stamped Box“s, at is. i.Jd. and 2S. gd. (great saving), 
with full directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to 
Alfred Runnings. West Cowes, I.W. 

Read FENNINGS EVERY MOTHERS BOOK, which 
contains Valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleep¬ 
ing, &e. Ask yo u Chemist for a Free Copy. 

FENNINGS EVERY MOTHER'S RuOK sent Post Free 
on application by letter or post oard. Direct, Alfred 
Runnings, Weit Cowes, I.W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 

FENNINGS’ LUNG HEALERS 

ARK THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

COUGHS, COLDS. ASTHMAS, &c. 

Sold in boxes at is. ijd. and 2s. 9d., with directions. Sent 
post free for 15 stamps. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West 
Cowes, I.W. 

I he largest size B )xes, 2s. gd. (35 stamps post free), contain 
three times the quantity of small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ “EVERYBODY S DOCTOR." Sent 
post free for 13 stamps. Direct A. Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


SORE THROATS CURED WITH ONE DOSE! 

FENNINGS’ FEVER CURERI 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS cured with One Dose. 
TYPHUS or LOW FEVER cured with Two Doses. 

, DIPHTHERIA cured with Three Doses. 

SCARLET FEVER cured with Four Doses. 
CHOLERA cured with Five D">ses. 

INFLUENZA cured with Six Doses. 

Sold in Bottles, is. ifrd. each, with full directions, by all 

Chemists. 

Read FENNINGS’ “EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR." Sent 
post free for 13 stamps. 


Obaerve or each of the genuine Powders is printed 
FENNINGS' CHILDRENS POWDERS, with my Trade Mark in the Centre— 

“A Baby in a Cradle.’ 


EASY TEETHING! GOUGHS CURED! WITH ONE DOSE! 
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FOR 

POLISHING 

METALS, 

ESPECIALLY 

BRASS. 


\ 


THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 

‘LA BRILLANTINE’ 

Metallic Powder. 

AS USED BY THE HOUSEHOLD REGIMENTS, 

METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE, ETC. 

Try ii, and convince yourself. 

Sold Everywhere. Boxes 6d. and Is., post free. 

Proprietors—J. F. BAUMGARTNER & C3., 
15 (LG.;, Newman St., oxford St., London, W. 

Absolutely Refuse Imitations. 


CANTRELL & ' 
COCHRANE'S. 
MINERAL WATERS 

Purveyors to Her MajestyVHouses of Pari larr.pR^ 


Manufacturers by special Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


3 

!* 


Cantrells Cochrane s 

SUPER 
CARBOHAm 





_ 31 GOLD 

A rfizeMecfals awarded 
Works:-DUBLIN & BELFAST. 1 


MANUFACTURERS BY H. M. ROYAL LETTERS j 

AROMATIC 


GINGER ALE, 

•SPARKLING” MONTSERRAT. 
“CLUB ALE.” “CLUB KOLA.” 

(NEW SPECIALITIES.) 

GOLD and PRIZE MEDALS Awarded. 

WORK S :—DUBLIN AND PELF A ST. 


THE 

GREAT 


«IiAIRs 

*GOUT 


THE 
GREAT 

_ REMEDY. 

FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 

claim a superiority over all other GOUT and RHEUM A C 
1 hey give relief from pain >n a few hours, and a spee y , 


REMEDY, piL 


pain 

the slu-ht-ct inrom—-nee 

All Chemists and Stores, at HU and 2J3 per 
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SULPHOLINE I PEPPER’S 

SKIN Is. 

Bottles, 

LOTION 


Removes 
Eruptions, 
Pimples, 
Disfigurements, 
Eczema, 
Irritation, 
Developing 
A Fair, 

Spotless Shin 


TONIC 


Improves appetite, promotes digestion 
strengthens nerves, increases pulse, gives 
firmness to the muscles, alters pale 
countenance, supplies deficient heat to. 
weak circulations, overcomes bodily 
weariness and weakness, cures many 
painful complaints. 

Insist on having PEPPER'S TONIC. 


* MENE 9 I- a< ^' es sa y these Towels are superior to 

.Till other makes for cleanliness and com- 
lort^aml will last twice as long as any other Towel they have 

HALFPENNY 

To be obtained from all Drapers and Chemists. A FREE 
SAMPLE will be sent to any Lady naming these Guides. 
Two dozen, post free, 1 /<■ 

Miss HAYNES, TOWlTiT, FOR 

55, Fann Street, London, E.C. **■ LADIES. 


SIXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS. 

For 

— Jr! 

Indigestion, 

Headache, 

nelptt Bs 

Biliousness, 

Constipation. 

pi lo 

Invaluable 

8 , 14, or 33 . U 

Stam/js. " _ 

for 

Ladies* 

3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

( 9187 .) 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, “What / call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine' is the 

CRAVEN MIXTURE 

and no other.’’ 

Send for “Cricket Notes,” and Price List— Post free. 

J. J. CARRERAS 7, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W- 

Agents in most Towns, 
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INSTANT RELIEF! RAPID CURE! 

-o- 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, & SCIATICA, 

may be CURED or RELIEVED 
by taking 

FARDON’S 

INDIAN TINCTORE. 

It is the quickest, safest, 
and most certain remedy 
for Rheumatism and all 
Pains in the Joints, &c. A 
few doses give great relief, 
and if the Medicine 
is persevered with, cure 
results. It has been 
known for the past fifty 
years as the great Kent 
remedy for this painful 
malady. 

To be obtained from all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors, in bottles 1/lb 2 3 . and 4/6; 
or from the Proprietors— 

FARDON & CO, MAIDSTONE. 
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CENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 

55, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

v „ x'vS 00 ? AN ?c.EDINBURGH (GRANTON PIER). 

livery Wednesday and Saturday from each end. 

/ * m'T? 'r ^ 2s. Od.; Fore Cabin, 16s.; Return Tickets 

(available for the season). £1 14s Od. and £1 4 s 6 d. 

In the magnificent vessels of the Company on the Edinburgh route, the 
0tl - t0 - €ac ^ P^i-senger is iiusually spaces and very 
! ( T lo r r S le - Fhe cu ’ s,ne 1S excellent, and the charges moderate-comfort 
*° excess '* e , rate of speed being the desideratum the Company 
offers to passengers. 1 he vessels arrive at convenient hours, and at Granton 
* ‘km,? | re( l ue,)t trams to Edinburgh, which is a convenient centre from 
parts^fVcotlarS H ' shlands - the Clyde, the Western Islands, and all 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX, 

SOUTH OF FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 

From London and Bordeaux. Every Saturday. See Time Table. 
?£a S A ( 2°. Stewards tee!,)- Chief Cabin, £2 JOS. Od.; Fore Cabin, 
158. Oa., Return 1 icki-ts (available for two months): Chief Cabin, 
£ 1 , !• ore Cabin, £3. 

I lie magnificent new Steamship Hiton<(clle, 3,000 tons measurement, 
3,000 indicated horse power, fitted with electric light, and replete with every 
convenience lor passengers, is now running on this station. 

TjuwTMe 'ipLl "" p Qr, * caux have the option of landing at Southampton, 
r iRENctb and back (Cook's Tours), including hotel charges, piovisions 
on board ship, rail, and carriage drives, &c. 

11 days' tour, 9 guineas. 

18 days' tour, 13 guineas. 

These tours are deservedly popular. 

LONDON AND HAMBURG (via HARWICH, PARKESTON QUAY). 

Every Wednesday and Saturday by Continental Express from Liverpool 
Street Station at 8.40 p.m. 1 he vessels leave Hamburg (Dalmann Quai) 
every Wednesday and Saturday at 11.30 p.m,, or as soon after as the tide 
will permit. 

A Special Train Service leaves Harwich for London and the Provinces 
on the arrival of the steamers. 

I' ares (Steward s fee included) between London (Liverpool Street) and 
Hamburg; First Class Rail and Saloon, £1 17s. 6d.; S-cond Class Ri.il 
and Saloon. £1 15s 9d.; Second Class Rail and Fore Cabin, £1 58. id. 

(available for two months): First C'ass Rail and Saloon, 
E2 168. 3d.; Second C lass Rail and Salmon, £2 13s. 9d.; Second Class 
Kail and Fore Cabin £1 18s. 9d. 

■\^ C f as j.j tearners Seamew and Peregrine, lighted with electricity, and 
wuth .-iplendid passenger accommodation, are now running between HaPl- 

touig and Harwich. 

c • . ^ 0ND( ? N T0 HAMBURG {via THE THAMES). 

- ,P e 5 ,a f ares, allowing a stay of 3 to 5 days in Germany, and 

including provisions whilst on the passage, are issued to Bicycle Clubs and 
o t r Parties of Gentlemen. Chief Cabin, return, £2 158. Od. 

LONDON AND OSTEND. 

omandto Irongate and St. Katherine’s Wharf fnear the Tower! 
from LOUdOU to Ostend Regular sailings twice a week. 

„ , ARE S (Steward's fee included): Chief Cabin, 78. 6 d. or 68 . Return 
i.kets (available for two months): Chief Cabin. 10s. 6 d. or 9s 
r From LONDON BRIDGE WHARF. 

S(;f. HEND, MARGATE, RAMSGATE, DEAL, DOVER, YARMOUTH, 

r . . &c., at cheap popular fares. 

r? nng tbe . season by the Company’s Magnificent fast Saloon Steamers. 
*P e L° u m P an y. s new fast Saloon Steamer Eagle, one of the finest vessel* 

©■ lh'. loames, is now running. 

G.S.N. CO.’S GUIDE, PRICE 3d. 
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GRAND “EXCELSIOR” LADY’S SAFETY. 

PRICE £17 6 O Xe>v» 



GRAND “ EXCELSIOR ” LIGHT ROADSTER. 

PRICE £16 16 0 KeL, 

DROP A POST CARD FOR OUR 1899 ILLUSTRATED 
. . . CATALOGUES. . . . 

BAYUSS, THOMAS & CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 

\LONDON— 103, Newgate Street. 
DepoT8| L | VER pqq L _ 10i St George s Crescent. 


Stnti 1899-1900. 


2 
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MIDLAND 





THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE 

TO THE 

PRINCIPAL HO L IDAY RESORTS 

T he Midland Line passes through the centre of England and 

Traverses the BEST SCENERY IN THE MIDLAND COUNTIES 
and NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

The “Midland" is the 

MOST INTERESTING ROUTE TO SCOTLAND, 

embracing the 

Best parts of the Land of Burns, the Home and Haunts of 
Sir Walter Scott; the Forth Bridge; 

and nany other objects of curiosity and interest. 


BEFORE DECIDING 

WHERETO SPEND THE HOLIDAYS 

APPLY FOR COPIES OF THE 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 

OF THE COMPANY, WHICH COMPRISE— 

Country and Seaside Holidays, including List of Furnished 
Apartments in the Country and by the Sea-side. Price Id. By 
Post 2d. 

General Tourist Programme, containing particulars of all the 
Company’s Tourist Fares, Luggage Arrangements, &c. 

Illustrated Scotch Tourist Programme, containing particulars 
of Fares, Train Service, &c M &c., between England and Scotland. 
Pocket Guide to the Midland Railway , with numerous 
vignetted illustrations. Price Gd. 

Pocket Diary and Guide to the Isle of Man and the 
English Lake District. Price 2d. By Post 3d. 

“The Peak of Derbyshire.” By Post 4d. 

“ Choose Aye the Middle Course.” An illustrated account of the 
most interesting route to Scotland. Price 2d. By Post 3d. 

The Guides are on sale at all Railway Bookstalls, and Midland Booking 
Offices, and may also be obtained, along with Time Tables, Tourist Pro¬ 
grammes, American and Continental Folders, and other publications, on 
application to the Midland Station Masters and Agents; to the Super¬ 
intendent of the Line, Derby ; or to 
Derby, i8oq. GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 
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FURNESS RAILWAY. 

LAKE LAND-The PARADISE of TOURISTS. 

Boating, Bathing, Fishing (Sea, River, and Lake), Golfing, 
Coaching and Mountaineering. , 

T HE FURNESS RAILWAY possesses the advantage of running through 
the finest and most picturesque scenery in the country, and affords at 
the same time a means of direct communication to some of the most 
beautiful and heatthful pleasure resorts. Along the whole route a series of 
charmicfg views present themselves in quick succession to the Tourist. 

TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two Calendar Months, are issued 
all the year round from all the principal Railway Stations to 
Stlverdale. Bowness. Ravenglass. Seascale. 

Arnside. Coniston Lake. Ulverston. Windermere 

Kents Bank. Cark. _ Furness Abbey. (Lake Side). 

Grange. Amhleside. Silecroft. St. Bees. 

And holders of these Tickets are allowed to break their journey at any 
intermediate Station on the Furness Railway between Carnfotth and their 
destination. 

CHEAP WEEK END and TEN DAYS’ TICKETS are issued every 
Friday and Saturday from the principal manufacturing towns in Derby¬ 
shire, Lancashire, Yorkshire* and the Midland Counties to the Lake 
District and Furness Coast Stations (including Ulverston). 

WEEKLY and FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS FROM LONDON (Euston 
and St. Pancras) are issued every Thursday from May 25 th to September 
sBch, to WINDERMERE, CONISTON, and principal Coast Stations on 
the Furness Railway, available for return on the following Monday, 
Thursday, Monday week, or Thursday fortnight, also from principal 
Stations on Furness Railway to London (Euston and St. Pancras) every 
Thursday, available for return on the following Thursday or Thursday 
week. For particulars as to trains, fares, &c., see bills and programmes. 
TWENTY CIRCULAR LAKE & COACH: TOURS. 
Daring the Summer Months various Circular Tours by Rail, Steam Yacht, 
and Char-a-banc, embracing the principal Places of Interest in the LAKE 
DISTRICT, can he made from Stations on the Furness Railway. 

CHEAP DAY TICKETS by Ordinary Trains at Single Fare for Return 
Journey are issued daily ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

WEEK-END TICKETS at a Fare-and-a-Sixth are issued every Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday ALL THE YEAR ROUND, available to Return 
on the SUNDAY and FOLLOWING MONDAY or TUESDAY, to and 
from all Pleasure Resorts and the principal Stations on the 

F WE,EKLY al and y FAMILY TICKETS on WINDERMERE and 
CONISTON LAKES. , t ,. 

For full particulars of Circular Tours, Day and Week-end Tickets, Weekly 
Lake Tickets, &c. , see Bills and Programmes issued by the Company, grata. 

FURNESS ABBEY. 

Visitors to the Lakes, Isle of Man, and Belfast should not fail to see the 
far-famed ruins of Furness Abbey. Furness Abbey Hotel (refurnished and 
redecorated), under the management of Spiers and Pond, Limited, is one ot 
the most comfortable hostelries in England. Electric Light Installation 
now being provided. 

BARROW ROUTE to the ISLE OF MAN and BELFAST. 

SWIFT STEAMERS DAILY from BAR ROW to DOUGLAS, ISLE OP 

MAN. from May 19 th to September 3°th; and DIRECT DAILX 
SERVICE, BARROW to BELFAST, ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
The New Fast Steamer Duchess of Devonshire (20 knots) is now on the 
Belfast Daily Service. Full particulars as to Times of Sailing, b ares, &c., 
can be obtained on application to Messrs. JAMES LIT! Lh. & L ., 
Barrow-in-Furness or Belfast; and THOMAS COOK & SONS OFt ICES. 

ALFRED ASLETT, 

Barrow-in-Furness, April, 1899. Stertiary and Gentral Manager. 
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Glasgow 4 South-Western Railway 


T IIE Glasgow and Sou'h-Western Railway gives a DIroct 
Route between Scotland and England. 

It is in conjunction at Carlisle with the Midland 
Railway, the piincipal Termini being St. Enoch, Glasgow, 
and Sf. 1 ‘ancras, London, and a Full and Expeditious Service 
is given between Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, Ardrossan, 
Kilmarnock, Dumfries, &c., and Liverpool, Manchester, 
liradford, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Bath, Birmingham, 
London, &c. 

Dining Cars (First and Third Class) by the Morning and 
Afternoon Expresses, and Sleeping Cars by the Night 
Expresses, in each direction, between Glasgow (St. Enoch) 
and London (St. Pancras). 

Lavatory Carriages (First and Third Class) by the 
principal Expresses. 

Passengers between Scotland and England by this, the 
most Picturesque Route, pass through the heart of the 
Burns Country, and holders of Tourist Tickets to and from 
Glasgow, or North thereof, are allowed to travel vid Ayr 
(Burns’ Birthplace). Tickets are also valid for break of journey 
at Dumfries (Burns* burial-place). 

Clyde Watering Places. —The Glasgow and South- 
Wesietn line to Greenock (Princes Pier) is the most convenient 
for Visitors to the whole of the Watering Places on the Firth of 
Clyde and Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and 
Passengers holding Through Tickets to or from England have 
the option of visiting Glasgow ett route. 

The most Direct and Expeditious Route to the 
Island of Arran is vid Ardrossan; and to Millport, 
Campbeltown, &e., vid Fairlie. 

At Greenock, Ardrossan, and Fairlie, Trains run alongside 
Steamers, and regular connections are maintained by the 
Company’s own Fleet of Magnificent Steamers, also by the 
“ Columba,” “ Lord of the Isles,” &c., to the Watering Places 
on the Firth of Clyde. 

The Ayrshire Coast. —Express Trains at convenient 
times are run between Glasgow and the various Coast Towns. 

Full particulars of Trains, Fares, Tours, &c., on application 
to C. E. Cockburn, Superintendent of the Line, St. Enoch 
Station, Glasgow. 

DAVID COOPER, General Manager. 

Glasgow, 1899. 
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LONDON 4 NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


VEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 

BETWEEN \ 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 

And between ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES . 


(Euston) 



In 41 

hour 

f 1 
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f » 

• 9 



31 
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19 
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99 

99 
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99 
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ft 

99 
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99 
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ff 

99 
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Manchester—London Kd. 

Chester 

Birmingham—New Street 
Glasgow—Central , 

Edinburgh—Prince* Street , 

Inverness , 

Aberdeen 
Dublin 
Belfast 

Special Train Services are in operation between WILLESDEN 
and VICTORIA, WILLESDEN and HERNE HILL, WILLESDEN 
and the CRYSTAL PALACE and CROYDON, and WILLESDEN 
and SOUTHALL, connecting with the Lines SOUTH of the THAMES. 

Train Services are also in operation between WILLESDEN and 
KENSINGTON (for Waterloo and the London and South-Western 
Railway), and between WILLESDEN, BROAD STREET, KEW, and 
RICHMOND. 


Sleeping Saloons by the night trains between London and Liverpool, 
Manchester, Holyhead, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stranraer, Perth and 
Aberdeen; extra charge 5s. for each berth, in addition to the ordinary first- 

class fare. 

Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, and Dining Cars between London 
and Manchester, Holyhead, Fleetwood, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton. 

Corridor Trains with Refreshment and Dining Cara between 

London and Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Hotel Accommodation.— London (Euston Hotel), Liverpool (North- 
Western Hotel), Birmingham (Queen's Hotel), Preston (Park Hotel), 
Crewe (Crewe Arms), Glasgow, (Central Station Hotel), Perth (Station 
Hotel), Dublin (North-Western Hotel), Holyhead (Stat'on Hotel), 
Greenore, Bletchley (North-Western Hotel). The Accommodation 

{ •rovided at these hotels is of the highest standard, and the charges will be 
ound reasonable. 

Hot or Cold Luncheons in Baskets, are provided at all principal 
stations, 3s. including beer or wine, and 2s. 6d. without. 

Tea Baskets, containing a Pot of Tea, Bread and Butter, and Cake, 
can be obtained at Preston, Llandudno Junction, Crewe, and Rugby, 

price is, each. 

Luggage collected, forwarded in advance, and delivered at 
a charge of 6d. per Package. 

Tourists’ Arrangements, 1899.— Tourist Tickets are issued during 
the season (May 1st to October 31st) from the Company’s principal 
stations to Scotland, the English Lake District, Ireland, North, South, 
and Central Wales, Malvern, Buxton, Stratford-on-Avon, Scarborough, 
Harrowgate, Southport, Blackpool, Morecambe, Isle of Man, Isle of Wight, 
Jersey and Guernsey. 

Every information as to trains and fares can be obtained on application 
to Mr. Robert Turnbull, Superintendent of the Line, Euston Station, 

London, N.W. 

FRED HARRISON, General Manager. 

Boston Station, 1839. 
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CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 

/ THE CALEDONIAN RAILWAY COMPANY have arranger! a system of tours— 
1 over 150 in number—by Rail, Steamer (on Sea. River, and Loch), and Coach 
comprehending almost every place of lutercst cither for scenery or historical 
associations throughout Scotland, including— 

ARBROATH, ARDROSSAN, AYR, BALLOCH, BRECHIN. EDZELL 
■ ’ 0 RI£FI '' COMRIE, DUMBARTON, DUMFRIES. DUNDEE DPNKELD* 

FORFAR, GLASGOW, GQUROCiC, GREENOCK INVERNESS* 
UfVRRARAY, MOFFAT, MONTROSE, NAIRN, OBAN, FORT-WILLIAM, PAISLEY* 

Peebles, Perth, kothesay, Stirling, strathpeffek. 

TJu Trosachs, Loch Katrine , Uch Lomond, Loch Eck , Loch Earn, Loch Tay, Loch 
Awe, Caledonian Canal, Glencoe, Iona, Staff a, Skye, Balmoral, Braemar , Arran. 
_ . Bute, The Birth of Clyde, The Balls 0/ Clyde, 6-c., &c. 

KW For details Tourists are recommended to procure a copy of the Caledonian 
Company* Tourist Guide, price 3d. Tickets for these Tours are issued at the 
company s Booking Offices In all the chief Towns. The Tourist Season generally 
extends from Junk to SEl'THMBKR inclusive. K y 

The Caledonian Co. also issue Tourist Tickets to Ike Lake District of England, The 
Isle cf Man North G ates, H'est of England, South Coast of England, Connemara, 
_. 7he Lakes of Ki/lamey, Belfast, and the North of Ireland, €rc. 

The Company's I rains from and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, Sec., connect on the 
Llyde with the Caledonian Meant Packet Company's Fleet of Steamers, also with the 
,. Ion .i** „ "Lord of, the isles," “ Duche** of Rothesay,” or “Ivanhoe," 
hdinlmrtfb CtstJ«, Davaar, ••Adder," fire,. Steamers to and from Dunoon. 
InneH.i", Rothesay, Largs, Millport, tho Kyles of Bute. Arran, Campbeltown 
Ardnshaig, Inveraray, Loch Gotl, Loch Long, the West Highlands, Belfast, Isle of 
Man, *vc., &c. 

By tills Company’s Line Passengers from London, Liverpool, and other places in 
England, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &e., Ac., have the choice of “THREE ROUTES " to the 
Estuary of the Clyde and West Highlands, Sic.. Sic., vie. 

Vid OOUROCK, Vid WEMY88 BAY, Vid ARDROSSAN. 

The Trains run direct on to Pier and alongside Steamer at Gourock and Ardrossan. 
Rciervcd Compartments for Ladies travelling alone. 

NEW ROUTE TO LOCH LOMOND AND THE TROSACHS. 

The opening of the Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire Railway to Balloch affords a new 
Route for travellers desiring to visit Loch Lomond or the Trosachs. Passengers availing 
themselves of the new route start from or arrive at the Central Low Level Station, which 
is dose to the present Glasgow Central Station. 

An Improved Train Service is now run between Edinburgh (Princes Street) and Glas- 

OW (Cent fill! —the ioumev heinrf DfirfV>rin#*H hv Ptnr^c Trainc in a little, awav flia hnnr 



t . -i.unu, uuiimmig, vuuailuv., \JU Ml, riH l- 11 11114111 

neff, I erth, Dundee, Forfar, Arbroath, Montrose, Brechin, Aberdeen, Inverness, and 

the North and vice versd. 

Return Tickets— Glasgow and the North, Single Fare end Quarter. First and 

Third Class by all Trains. _ 

The CALEDONIAN, in conjunction with the LONDON AND NORTH-WHSTERN 

Railway, forms the 

West Coast (Royal Mail) Route between Scotland and England. 

, n .,r, n „ _ f Edinburgh (Prince* Street). In 6 hour*. 

LONDON (Easton) and -{ Glasgow (Central).. .. .. in 8 hours. 

^Aberdeen. In II (hours. 

Direct Trains run from and to Glasgow (Central), Edinburgh (Princes Street), 
Ardrossan, Kilmarnock, Gourock, Greenock, Paisley, Balloch, Dumbarton, 
Stranraer, Stirling, Oban, Perth, Dundee, Forfar, Arbroath, Montrose, Aberdeen, 
Inverness, and other places in Scotland, to and from London (Euston), Birmingham, 
5 . Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Penrith (for Lake 

District), Leeds, Bradford, Ac., Ac. 

Lavatory Carriages (First and Third Class) on Principal Routes. Corridor Dining 
Trains between Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London—Day Expresses. Corridor Sleep- 
v>tg Cars on Trains between London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen- 
Night Expresses. Pilloevs and Bugs available at nominal rates. Omnibuses for tho 
use of Family Parties are provided when previously ordered, in Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, London, Sec. 

For full particulars of Trains, Fares, &e., see the Caledonian Railway Company's 

Time Tables. H 

CENTRAL STATION HOTEL, GLASGOW, 

Under the Management of the Company. Access from the Platforms. 
Glasgow, i 8 / 9 - \ JAMES THOMPSON, General Manager, 
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The Direct Route 

TO 

CAMBRIDGE. CROMER. DERBY. 

LEICESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 
SHEFFIELD. STOCKPORT. 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 
WAKEFIELD. LEEDS. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

BRADFORD. HALIFAX./ 


HULL. 


AND ALL PANTS OF THE 
NORTH OF 


SLEEPING 
CARRIAGES 

ATTACHED TO ALL 

NIGHT TRAINS 
TO SCOTLAND. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

SCOTLAND 


First and Third-Class 
Carriages of the moatn 
improved description, fitte^] 

with Lavatories, lighted by G^s^ 
and heated by Steam in Winter, argl 
attached to all the Express Trains. 

LUNCHEON & DINING CARS 

For 1st and 3rd Class Passengers; 

a. / are attached to certain of the Express Trains 

/ running between London and Leeds ; London 
/ and Manchester; London and Edinburgh 
Waverley). 

-404- 

Time Tables (price one penny), Tourist 
, and Week-end Programmes, Holiday 
r Leaflets (price one penny), and lists ol Farm- 
f house and Country Lodgings to he let during 
r the summer months, may be obtained on applica- 
r tion at Great Northern Stations, and Town Offices, or 
Mr. T. Alexander, Superintendent of the Line, Kings 
Cross Station, N. CHARLES STEEL. General Manager. 

London (King’s Cross), May, 1899. 
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NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY. 

T !i u BR1T1 SH RAILWAY SYSTEM is the most extensive In Scotland 

, d ' rcc »'y s ® rv .f s 8,1 ‘ hc most important districts of the Country, and by arrance- 
Wlt ' °i^ er ? al o a ’ Co,n P an,e *. with whom it is in alliance, or over whose iitfes 

nicatiotTwith^Lll'parU o?The S Uni°e'd < ^Klnfdorn!^ Cn ^ e *P editioUs Throu ^ *>mmu. 

THE MOST DIRECT AND POPULAR ROUTE to the WE8T HIGHLANDS, OBAN, Ac., 

is by the West Highland Line, by which there is an ample and expeditious 
Service of Trains, having Through Carriages from London and Edinburgh 
during the summer, and from Glasgow all the year round, to Fort-William 
and vice vert A , and connecting at Oban, Fort-William, and Banavie with 
, David MacBrayne s Steamers to and from the Hebrides, Inverness, 
Caledonian Canal, &c. 

THB COMPANY possesses the SH0RTE8T ROUTE to and from the NORTH 
vid the FORTH and TAY BRIDGES. 

end Through Express Trains are run daily between Edinburgh (Waverley and 
Haymarket Stations) and Dunfermline, Alloa, Stirling, and Perth, with Through 
to ancl from Inverness via the Forth Bridge; and between Edinburgh 
(Waverley and Haymarket Stations) and Glasgow (Queen Street Station) and Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose, Aberdeen, Ac., vid the Forth and Tay Bridges. 

_ A Complete Service of Express Trains at frequent intervals is run between 
Edinburgh (Waverley and Haymarket Stations) and Glasgow (Queen Street Station), 
passengers having the choice of two routes, viz., vid Linlithgow and Falkirk, or vid 
Airdrie and Coatbridge : and, in addition, the holders of Return Tickets have the 
privilege of travelling by the Caledonian Company's Trains between the two Cities 
without further charge. 

FAST STEAMERS SAIL from and to CRAIGENDORAN PIER 

In connection with the Company’s trains, which run alongside the pier; thereby afford- 
Ing convenient access to the various Watering Places on the Clyde, Greenock, the 
Gareloch, Loch Long, Holy Loch, the Islands of Bute and Arran, &c. These 
Steamers also connect at Dunoon during the summer with the‘’Columba," "Iona," 
" Lord of the Isles," and steamer for Arran. 

A Special Express Train Is run daily during the summer from Edinburgh direct to 
Craigendoran Pier, on arrival of the night trains from London (King’s Cross and St. 
Pancras), to enable passengers to proceed by the morning steamers. Express trains are 
also run from Craigendoran Pier to Edinburgh (Waverley), in connection with Through 
Fast Trains to London (King's Cross and St. Pancras). 

EXPRESS SERVICE WITH ENGLAND. 


Tup. East Coast royal mail route is the shortest and most popular. 
Express Trains are run daily from Aberdeen, Montrose, Arbroath, Dundee (Tay 
Bridge Station), vid Tay and Forth Bridges; Perth Dunfermline, Alloa, and Stirling, 
vid Forth Bridge; Glasgow (Queen Street), and Edinburgh (Waverley Station), to 
Berwick, Newcastle, York, Leeds, Peterborough, London (King's Cross Station), and 
viceversd. Many of the carriages on this route are built on the corridor principle. 

East Coast First and third Class Dining Trains.—N ew Corridor Trains 
containing First and Third Class Dining Saloons, now run daily between Edinburgh 
(Waverley) and London (King's Cross). 

The Waverley Route. —The Waverley Route Is most Interesting and attractive, 
and is the only route which enables tourists to visit Melrose (for Melrose Abbey and 
Abbotsford), and St. Boswells (for Dryburgh Abbey). Express Trains are run daily 
from Aberdeen, Montrose, Arbroath, Dundee (Tay Bridge Station), vid Tay and Forth 
Bridges; Perth, Dunfermline, Alloa, and Stirling, vid the Forth Bridge; and 
Edinburgh (Waverley Station), to Carlisle, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Bournemouth, London (St. Pancras), &c., and viceversd. Dining 
Cars by this Route between Edinburgh (Waverley) and London (St. Pancras). 

Pullman Sleeping Cars, Sleeping Carriages, and First and Third Class Lavatory 
Carriages are run by both the above routes. Sleeping berths may be secured on 
application to Mr. D. Deuchars, Superintendent of the Line, Edinburgh. 

RAIL, COACH, AND STEAMER CIRCULAR TOURS. 

To Inverness, Fort-Willlam (for Ben Nevis), Caledonian Canal, West Highland*, 
Firth of Clyde, Aberfoyle. Troseachs, Loch Katrine, and Lo h Lomond. Tickets 
for Circular Tours, embracing the above-mentioned places, are issued at Edinburgh 
(Waverley and Haymarket Stations), Glasgow (Queen Street), and all other Principal 
Stations on the North British Railway. 

Saloon and Family Carriages and Reserved Compartments are pro¬ 
vided for the conveyance of families or invalids, on terms which may be ascertained 
on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Edinburgh. 

For particulars of Tours, Fares, and General Arrangements, see the Company's 
Time Tablet and Tourist Programme, copies of which may be obtained from any 
of the Stationmasters, or from Mr, D, DEUCHARS, Superintendent of the Line, 
Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh, 1899. J. CONACHER, General Manager. 
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THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY 

SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


The Direct Route to INVERNESS & NORTH of SCOTLAND 

is via DONKELD. 


Leaving Perth the Line runs by Dunkeld through the far- 
famed Pass of Killiecrankie, skirting the Deer Forest of 
Atholl, over the Grampians, and through Strathspey, 
affording magnificent glimpses of Ben Machdul and the 
Cairngorms, on to Kingussie and Aviemore. From 
Aviemore a new and direct line to Inverness, traversing 
scenery of the grandest description, has been constructed, 
shortening the time on the journey by an hour. By the old 
route the line runs past the ancient town of F0PP6S (where 
the traveller can diverge and visit Elgin, with its magnificent 
Cathedral) and Nairn, “ The Brighton of the North,” to 
Inverness, the Capital of the Highlands. Parties staying 
at Inverness can have a choice selection of Tours at Reduced 
Fares. 

From INVERNESS Northwards 

the line skirts the Beauly Firth to Muir Of Ord (from whence 
a Branch Line has been opened to Fortrose) on to Dingwall, 
from which point the traveller can visit the far-famed 
Strathpeffer Spa, “ The Harrogate of the North,” or 
proceed through grand and striking scenery to Kyle Of 
Lochalsh, and thence by Steamer to the Isle Of SkV6 and 
the Outer Hebrides, visiting on the route Loch Mare© 
and Gairloeh, or proceed North through ROSS, Sutherland, 
and Caithness to Thurso and Wick, visiting John o’ 
Groat’s House, and thence by Steamer to the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. 

The whole Route afford* an ever-varying succession of the most Picturesque 

Scenery, and the 

FINEST SHOOTING AND FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 

Lists of furnished Lodgings at Farm Houses and other places In the vicinity of the 
Highland Railway, may be obtained on application at any of the Highland Railway 
Stations or to the Superintendent of the line at Inverness, 

Tourist Tickets are issued from the principal Stations in England and Scotland by 
this Route, along which there is now increased Hotel and Lodging accommodation. 

„For full particulars as to Trains, Through Carriages, Tours, Fares, Steamer and 
«.oach Connections, &c., see the Company's Time Tables and Tourist Programme. 

(T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
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GREAT E ASTERN RAILWAY. 

SEASIDE, and BROADS and RIVERS of 
NORFOLK and SUFFOLK. 

CHEAP TICKETS ARE ISSUED AS UNDER BY ALL TRAINS. 


LIVERPOOL STREET 
or 

FENCHURCH STREET 
to 

Southend-on Sea 

(via Shenfield) 

Burnh’m-on Crouch 

LIVERPOOL ST. to 
Clacton-on-Sea ... 
Frinton-on Sea .. 
Walton on the Naze 
Dovercourt .. 

Harwich. 

Felixstowe .. 
Aldehurgh .. 
Southwold 

LIVERPOOL STREET 
or ST. PANCRAS to 

Lowestoft . 

Yarmouth . 

Cromer . 

Mundesley-on-Sea ... 

Hunstanton. 

Norwich. 



TOURIST. 

A 

FORTNIGHT LY. 

Available for 

15 Days. 

B 

FRIDAY UK 
SATURDAY TILL 
TUESDAY, 

C 

ist 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

ist 

Class 

3rd 

Class. 

ist 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

*8/8 

*4/4 

*7/- 

*4/4 

6 /- 

3/6 

20/- 

12/- 

17/6 

10/- 

12/6 

7/6 

23/4 

27/9 

31/3 

14/3 

16/9 

18/6 

17/6 

25/- 

27/6 

10/- 

13/- 

15/- 

12/6 

15/- 

20/- 

7/6 

9/6 

10/- 

33/- 

34/- 

34/- 

34/- 

30/6 

31/10 

19/9 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

18/- 

18/11 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

25/- 

16/- 

15/- 

15/- 

15/- 

13/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

15/- 

• •a 

10/- 
10/- 
10/- 
10/- 
9/6 
• •• 


B. 


o. 


Tourist Tickets are issued daily throughout the year by any train, and are 
avadable for the return journey by any train as follows:—Those issued from 
ist May to 31st October inclusive.|on any day up to and including 3 rst 
ot December ; those issued from xst November to 30th April inclusive on 
an y day within two calendar months from the date of issue. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily, and are available for return by any of the 
advertised trains on any day within fifteen days, including the days of issue 
and return. 1 

•Tourist and Fortnightly Tickets to Burnham are issued only from May to 

October inclusive. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday, and are 

available for return by any of the advertised trains on the day ofissue or on 
_ . . ~ ny * . to and including the Tuesday following the date of issue. 

Toarist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above seaside stations 
are also issued at Great Eastern stations within twelve miles of London, and at the 
stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool Street, and are 
avaiiable to and from certain stations other than that named thereon. The Fortnightly 
and Friday to Tuesday Tickets can be extended on application at the seaside station. 
For Tull particulars see the Company's Time Book and handbills. 

RESIDEN 11 AL SEASON i ICKETS at cheap rates are issued between Liverpool 
Street and Southend, Clacton, Walton-on-Naze, Dovercourt,Harwich and Felixstowe, 
for periods of Twelve Months, Six Months, Three Months, One Month, Two Weeks, 
Station 6 Week ' Ful1 P articulars ma y be obtained of the Secretary, Liverpool Street 


List of Farmhouse and Country Lodgings in the Eastern 
Counties, and Pamphlets on the Broads District of Norfolk and 
Suffolk and the Holiday Resorts in the Eastern Counties, can be 
had gratis and post free on application to the Superintendent of 
the Line, Liverpool Street Station. 

T WILLIAM EIRT, General Manager. 

Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., April, 1899. 
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AND 

Hrs. 

AND 

II s. 

AND 

EXETER .. 
TORQUAY 
PLYMOUTH 
PENZANCE 

.. IN 
• • •• 

• • It 

! ! 

51 

81 

LEAMINGTON .. IN 
BIRMINGHAM .. .. 

WOLVERHAMPT'N ,. 
SHREWSBURY.. „ 

2 

21 

2 

31 

CHESTER .. IN 
BIRKENHEAD „ 
CARDIFF .. ,, 

SWANSEA.. „ 


great western railway. 

Quickest, Best, and Most Picturesque Route to 
Batt, Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, North aud South Devon, 
Cornwall, Birmingham, Midland Counties, South Wales, 
Ireland, Channel Islands, &u. 

Improved Services of Ioppress Trains between 

LO^TIDOIsr (Paddington Station) 


Hrs. 

5 

51 

31 

41 


All Trains are First, Second, and Third Class. 

Dining, Luncheon , and Breakfast Saloons. Sleeping Carnages. 
Corridor Carriages, with Reserved Compartments for Ladies, Smoking 
Saloons, and Lavatory Compartments of each class, are run on many of 

the Express Trains. 

BEST ROUTE TO GUERNSEY & JERSEY- 


WEYMOUTH 

TO 

GUERNSEY. 

IN 

About 4 Hours. 


SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE 

TO THE 

CHfflEL ISLANDS 

IS vi£ WEYMOUTH. 


GUERNSEY 

TO 

JERSEY 

IN 

About 11 Hours. 


Powerful Fast Steamers between 

NEW MILFORD, WATERFORD & CORK 

The powerful Steamers between Milford Haven, Waterford and pork, afford the 
Quickest Route to all Stations in the South and West of Ireland. During the bummer 
months. Tourist Tickets are issued to Killarney by the renowned and picturesque route 
popularly known as the “ Prince of Wales',” vid Glengarriff. 

North of Ireland Express Service , 

LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, & LO NDONDERRY. 

Excursion, Tourist, and other Pleasure Traffic. 

During the Season, the Great Western Company supply gratuitously, °, 

Tourist arrangements’, and passengers are thereby cabled to secure valuable^id 
reliable information as to Fares, Routes^ Conveyances. &c. Winter To r 
are issued to Fowey, Newquay, Truro, Falmouth, Helston, St. issued 

and certain o her Health Resorts. Pleasure Party Tickets at Reduced Rates are issued 
during the Summer Months, and special arrangements made for the coni eyanceoi 
Football Parties. Cricketers. &c. Excursion Trains are run during the Season between 
the Principal Stations on the G reat Western Railway. 

Hotels under the management of the Great Western Railway Company— 

Great Western Royal Hotel, Paddington Station; Tregenna Castle Hotel, bt. ives, 
Cornwall; South Wales Hotel, New Milford ; Hotel Wyncliffe, Good wick, Pembroke sh e . 

Passengers' Luggage Collected and Delivered in Advance. Full particulars of the 
ftrrangi ments can be obtained of the Company's Stations and Offices. 

GOODS, MERCHANDISE. AND GENERAL PRODUCE TRAFFm. 

All Information with respect to this traffic may be obtained of Mr. L. W. MAiVJiw 
Chief Goods Manager, Paddington Station, London, tv. 

April 1899. J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager. 
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THE 

DISTRICT RAILWAY, 

EITHER BY ITS OWN LINE 


OR BY ITS CONNECTIONS, SERVES 

THE WHOLE OF, THE 

PLACES ofAMUSEMENT, 

INTEREST, and ATTRACTION, 


IN AND AROUND LONDON. 

It is the most direct and quickest means of 
conveyance yv between 



EAST EN 



END< 


AND IT 
CONNECTS 

WITH THE TERMINI OF ALL 

THE RAILWAYS RUNNING INTO LONDON. 

-o- 

Through Bookings are in operation between the 

DISTRICT LINE AND ALL STATIONS IN 
LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 

Always ash for Tichets “ VIA DISTRICT RAILWAY . 1 
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South-Eastern & Chatham & Dover Railways 

ROYAL MAIL EXPRESS SERVICES 

TO THE 

CONTINENT 


Via DOVER & CALAIS, DOVER & OSTEND, 
and FOLKESTONE & BOULOGNE. 



A 


B 

C 

A 


B 

C 

AC 

Leaving 

I, 2 

I, 2 

I, 2 

i, 

2 

1,2,3 

1, 2 

1,2, 3 


am. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Charing Cross ... 

9 

o 

IO 0 

IO O 

ii 

O 

2 45 

+5 35 

9 0 

Cannon Street... 

9 

5 

* * 

* * 

ii 

5 

2 50 

t5 42 

9 5 

Victoria. 

9 

o 

— 

IO o 

ii 

0 

— 

*5 33 

9 15 

Holborn Viaduct 

9 

o 

— 

9 55 

11 

o 

■— 

*5 25 

9 15 

St. Paul’s . 

9 

2 

— 

9 57 

ii 

2 

— 

*5 27 

9 17 


* * Not calling at Cannon Street, f Daily. • Not Sundays. 
A Via Calais. B Via Boulogne. C Via Ostend. 

NOTE.— The above times are liable to alteration, and reference 
should be made to the Current Continental Time Book. 

FRIDAY, SATURDAY, OR SUNDAY 
TO TUESDAY TICKETS 

ARE ISSUED FROM 

CHARING CROSS (West End), CANNON ST., & LONDON BRIDGE. 

TO 

Canterbury, Chatham Central, Deal, Dover, Folke¬ 
stone Central, Folkestone Junction, Hastings, Hythe, 
Lydd, Maidstone, Margate, New Brompton, New 
Romney (Littlestone-on-Sea), Ramsgate, Rochester, St. 
Lawrence, St. Leonards-on-Sea (Warrior Square), 
Sandgate, Sandling Junction, Sandwich, Shorncliffe 
Camp, Southborough, Strood, Tunbridge Wells, 
_ Walmer, and Whitstable-on-Sea. _ 

Cheap Friday or Saturday to Tuesday Tickets 

Are issued from 

Victoria (West End), Holborn Viaduct, & St. Paul’s, 

TO 

Birchington-on-Sea, Broadstairs, Canterbury, Deal, 
Dover, Faversham, Herne Bay, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Sheerness, Sitlingbourne (for Milton), Walmer, 
Westgate-on-Sda, Whitstable-on-Sea. 

For fare? and further particulars respecting the Cheap Tickets, see 
time-books and programme. ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 

■4 
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MIDLAND A LONDON TILBURY A SOUTHEND RAILWAYS. 


During the Summer Months, commencing 1st April, 


Third 



/ 



Class. 


Frdm FENCHURCH STREET, Burdett Road, Stepney, Bromley, 

Plaistow, Upton Park, East Ham, Barking ; LIVERPOOL STREET 
Bishopsgate, Bethnal Green, Globe Road, Coborn Road. Stratford! 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, rid Barking; also from 8T. PANCRA8 
Camden Road, Walthamstow, Leyton, Leytonstone, Wanstead Park: and 
stations on the Tottenham and Hampstead Line. 

For Times of Cheap Trains—see Time Tablets 


SOUTHEND & BACK 


(FRIDAY TO TUESDAY TICKETS). 

Fares; First Class ... 6 /- Third Class ... 3/6 

From all the above Stations. u 

Fenckurch Street Terminus , London , E.C. BY ORDER. 


CIRCULAR TOURS 


GLASGOW AMD THE VEST HIGHLANDS. 


o 


|NE WEEK'S PLEASURE-SAILING to the Outer Hebrides, by the 
magnificent new steamer “ HEBRIDES [’ (electric light, bathroom, 
and first-class passenger accommodation), sailing from Glasgow and 
Greenock every MONDAY for Islay, Colonsay, Oban, Mull, Skyk, 
Uist, Barra, &c., affords the tourist a splendid opportunity of viewing 
the rugged scenery of the West of Skye and the Outer Islands. 

Cabin for the Round, 35s. ; Board included, 658. 

Island of St. Hilda.— During the season special trips are made to this far-famed 
island, where passengers are given facilities for landing. 

Cabin for the St. Hilda Trips, £2 10 a.; Board included, £4 4a, 

Time bills, maps of route, cabin plans, and berths secured at— 

JOHN McCALLUM and Co.’s, 10, Ann Street (City), GLASGOW 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 


Brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 


Medium 8uo, Cloth, 21/-; Half-Calf, 15 /-; Full or Tree-Calf, 31/6. 

Containing over 1,300 pages, 12,000 Artioles* 
and 140,000 Dates and Facts. 


SOUTHEND & BACK DAILY 




London : WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

(THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND.) 

WARM IN WINTER. COOL IN SUMMER. 

CHARMING & VARIED SCENERY. 

BEAUTIFUL WALKS & DRIVES. 

Tie Best and Safest Bathing in the British Isles. 

BEAUTIFUL SANDS. 

SAFE BOATING. YACHTING. GOLFING. 

FISHING (FRESH AND SALT WATER). 

DURING THE SEASON 

Cheap railway excursions to all parts daily. Weekly Tickets, covering 
use of all trains and all railways in the island (except Ryde Pier) 
for seven days are issued at exceptionally low charges. 

Pleasant and cheap steamboat excursions almost daily, round the 
Island, Bournemouth, Weymouth, Swanage, Southampton, Southsea, 
Portsmouth (the first naval yard in the world), Cowes, &c. 

Good hotels, boarding, and lodging houses in all parts of the island at 
reasonable charges. 

The principal towns and places of interest are Ryde, Cowes, Sandown, 
Shanklin, Ventnor, Freshwater, Tolland Bay, Alum Bay, Newport, Cans, 
brooke, Osborne, Bonchurch, The Landslip, The Undercliff, Bembridge- 
St. Helen's, Brading. 

Visitors can reach the island by frequent express trains from Waterloo, 
Victoria, London Bridge, Kensington, Clapham Junction, &c., either vid 
Portsmouth and Ryde, Stokes Bay and Ryde, Southampton and Cowes, or 
Lymington and Yarmouth. 

Well appointed steamers connect at Ryde, Cowes, and Yarmouth 
with trains. 

Through tickets to all island stations, ist, 2nd, and 3rd class, from all 
stations on the South Western and South Coast Railways. During the 
summer season, May ist to September 30th, Tourist .Tickets, available 
for Two Months, are issued from Waterloo, Victoria, London Bridge, 
Kensington, Clapham Junction, &c. Also Cheap Four-Day (Saturday 
to Tuesday) Tickets, at a fare of 9 s. ; and Eight and Eleven Day 
Tickets at a fare of Its. (3rd class). 

Cheap Week-End Tickets are also issued all the year round, by all 
trains, on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays, available for return by any 
train up to the following Tuesday, at the following faxes ist class return, 
23 3 ; and class return, 16 *. ; 3rd class return, 12*. 

H. K. DAY, Manager, I.W. Railway. 

CHAS. L. CONACHER, Manager, I.W. Central Railway 
June. 1899. 
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LONDON 4 SOOTH WESTERN RAILWM. 

THE 8HORTEST, QUICKEST, AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
BETWEEN LONDON AND THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 

T HIS popular Railway skirts the South-West Coast, runs through most beautiful scenery of 
Worth and South Devon, and provides direct communication with the attractive North 
Cornwali Coast, vid Camelford, also with tiie Isle of Wight. viJ Portsmouth Harbour. 
Vtd Stokes Bay, vid Southampton, and vid Lymington. 

It also supplies frequent services between London and the Thames Valley, 
rassengers travelling by the London and South Western expresses may, at Exeter, make 
connections for Torquay, Dartmouth, and South Devon ; while at Plymouth similar con¬ 
nections can be made for Falmouth, Penzance and South Cornwall. 

EXPRESS TRAINS BETWEEN LONDON (WATERLOO) and 


IXETER in 3I hours. 
PLYMOUTH in <4 houre. 
BROCKENHURST (for N«W 
Forest) in a hours. 

PORTSMOUTH in 9 hours. 
ILFRACOMBE in 6J hours. 


BOURNEMOUTH in hours. 
SOUTHAMPTON in 1} hours. 
VENTNOR in 3 ) hours. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON In 

4} hours 

PADSTOW in 7} hours. 


BWANAGE in 3$ hours. 

SIDMOUTH in 4J hours. 

BUOE in 6j hours. 

WEYMOUTH in 3 \ hours. 

RYDE in 2J hours. 

..- LYNTON in hours, ... /t 

PULLMAN CARS run In principal trains between London and BROCKENHURST 
(for the New Forestand BOURNEMOUTH. 

LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION for rst. and, and 3rd Class passengers is provided 
in nil 1 rams to and from Kxetcr and Plymouth. 

-f^VALIO. SA L°ON, and FAMILY CARRIAGES, also COMPARTMENTS of 
CAKR 1 ALLS are provided upon application. 

PERSONAL LUGGAGE co|lected.forwarded,and delivered in advance, 
i (JURIS I S i IC'KE I S are issued to the principal holiday resorts during the summer 
months. For particulars, see Programmes. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


LONDON and CHANNEL ISLANDS, Daily Service (Sundays excepted.) 

LONDON TO GUERNSEY AND JERSEY. 


Each Week-day. 

Last Train from London (Waterloo) 
Steamer leaves Southampton .. 

Due Guernsey .. 

Due Jersey 


9 45 P-m. 
12 o 111Jt. 
6 o a.in. 
8 0 a. in. 


JERSEY AND GUERNSEY TO LONDON. 


Each Week-day. 

Steamer leaves Jersey .. 

Steamer leaves Guernsey 
Train leaves Southampton, about 
Train due Waterloo ,, 


8 0 a.m. 
10 o a.m. 
4 30 p.in. 
6 30 p m. 


RETURN FARES;—London to Guernsey or Jersey (or 1 net versa) 1st Class, 48*.; and 
Class, 37X. 6 d., and 3rd Class, 30X., available for two months. 

LONDON A PARIS via Southampton, Havre A Rouen. Daily Service (Sundaya excepted). 

LONDON TO PARIS EACH WEEK-DAY. 


Last Train from London (Waterloo) .. .. 9 4=; p.m. 

Steamer leaves Southampton .. .. .. 12 0 indt. 

Train leaves Havre .. .. .. .. ..80 a.m. 

Train due Paris .. .. .. .. n 30 a.in. 


PARIS TO LONDON EACH WEEK DAY. 

Last Train from Paris (St. Lazare) .. .. .. 6 52 p.m. 

Steamer leaves Havre .. .. .. .. ti 45 p.m. 

Train leaves Southampton .. .. .. .. 6 50 a.m. 

Train due London .. .. .. .. .. 9 45 a.m. 

RETURN FARES London to Havre (or vice versa), 1st Class, 4ix. 8 d., and 2nd ClasSi 

31X. 8 d., available for two months. 

London to Paris (or vice versa) 1st Class, 56/. 8<f,, and and Class, 40X. 8 J., available 
for one month. 

SOUTHAMPTON to ST. MALO every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

ST. MALO to SOUTHAMPTON every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
SOUTHAMPTON to CHERBOURG every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 10.30 p.m. 
Last Train Leaves Waterloo Station 8.5 p.m. 

CHERBOURG to SOUTHAMPTON every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at rr 30 p.m. 
For full particulars apply to the Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E 

CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIR E RAILWAY. 

DIRECT EXPRESS ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

THE EAS T AND WEST COASTS. 

THROUGH FAST TRAINS 

between Liverpool, Manchester, and Principal Lancashire Towns, and 
HALIFAX, BRADFORD, LEF.DS, YORK, SCARBOROUGH, Atd 
NEWCASTLE, in direct communication with Express 1 rains to ana 

"oro all parts of the North-Eastern system. Express Service 
between LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER In 45 minutes. 

AN EXCELLENT SERVICE OF TRAINS 

Is In operation between the Principal Stations in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and BLACKPOOL, LYTHAM, SOUTHPORT, and SCOTLAND. Fast 
Trains run viA Preston and the Caledonian Company s route, and vtS 
Hellifield, by the Midland Company's route, to all parts of Scotland. 

ROYAL MAIL ROUTE to the 
NORTH of IRELAND viA FLEETWOOD & BELFAST. 

The L. & Y. and L. & N. W. Company's Royal Mail Twin-screw 
Steamers sail daily (Sunday* excepted), between Fleetwood and Belfast. 
Open sea passage si hours. The steamers are lighted with electricity, anu 
there *re Dining Saloons, Ladies’ Cabins, and State Rooms, replete with 
every modern comfort. Express Trains are run in connection with the 
Boats between Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, 
York, Newcastle, Birmingham, London, and other Important Places, and 

^Th«T Fleet wood route will be found the most expedition* and convenient 
for the North of Ireland. Passenger* and their luggage proceed direct 
from the train to the steamer by a covered way. No expense ts incurred in 
the transfer of luggage to and from the boats. 

I8LE OF MAN viA FLEETWOOD. 

From May roth to May 30th inclusive, and from July 1st until the end 
of September, 1899, the Isle of Man Steam Packet Company s.Steamer, 
‘•Monas Queen," will sail daily (Sundays excepted), between Fleetwood 
and Douglas, Isle of Man, at convenient hours. There is also a service 
on certain days between Fleetwood and Ramsey, via Dougla*. 

ISLE OF MAN viA LIVERPOOL. 

The Isle of Man Steam Packet Company’s Steamers sail daily (Sunday* 
excepted), between Liverpool and Douglas, Isle of Man, at convenient 
hours; and also on certain days between Liverpool and Ramsey. Passen¬ 
gers and their luggage are conveyed Free Of Ch. 3 .rg 9 between the Station 

and Isle of Man Steamer*. 

CHEAP EXOURSION ARRANGEMENTS. 

Ivtry Friday and Saturday Week-end Ticket* (short date and long 

date) are issued by any erdinary train from the principal stations to c acx- 
pool, Fleetwood, Lytham, St. Anne’s, Southport, Liverpool, Harroga.e, 

Scarborough, Ac., Ac. .. . . 

Day and Half day Excursion Tickets are issued to Seaside and other 
Watering Places several days each week during the season, and rounsi 
Tickets are issued to all parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and ti.c 

Isle of Man. 

The Company conveys Schools, Workpeople, and Others, at reduced 
fares on application. Pic-niC and Pleasure Parties are conveyed at 
cheap fares to various places of resort. For full particulars app y to 
Mr. Ckas. J. Nicholson, Passenger Superintendent, Victoria bunion, 

J. H. STAFFORD, General Manager. 


Stria I 89 --J 9 QV. 
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GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


The Great Central Railway Company's Extension Line 
to London is the most modernly equipped 

EXPRESS ROUTE 1 

FROM 

LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, 

AND ALL POINTS IN 

LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE 

TO 

THE OUKERIES (Worksop Station) NOTTINGHAM, 
LEICESTER, RUGBY, and LONDON, 

ALSO TO THE 

SOUTH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Fast Through Trains between 

LIVERPOOL, SHEFFIELD, HULL & GRIMSBY, 

and Express Connections from 

EASTERN COUNTIES AND MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF 
YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 

Luncheon and Dining Cars on Special Express Trains. 

MANCHESTER-SHEFFIELD-LONDON. 


The Company’s popular Steamers will sail regularly between 
Grimsby and Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, by which 
<iheap return tickets are issued, valid for 16 days. 

Full detail of the Train Service, Tourist Tickets, Excursion 
Trains, facilities-to holders of ordinary Tickets, &c., can be 
obtained from Mr. R. HAIG BROWN, Superintendent of the 
Line, London Road Station, Manchester, at the Stations, or 
the Company’s Tourist and Excursion Agents, Messrs. 
DEAN & DAWSON at the undermentioned Offices:— 


MANCHESTER, 49, Piccadilly 
LIVERPOOL, 23, Water Street 
STOCKPORT, St. Petersgate 
OLDHAM, 2, Mumps 

Manchester . WILLIAM 


SHEFFIELD, 7, Haymarket and 
218, West Street 
NOTTINGHAM, 6, Thurland St. 
LEICESTER, 25, Gallowtreegate 
POLLITT, General Manager, 
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A TRIP TO 

SNOWDON 

BEDDGELERT & ABERGLASLYN 

BY THE 

NORTH WALES NARROW GAUGE (2-FT.) RAILWAY. 

Which forms a Junction with the L. & N.W. Railway 

AT DINAS , 

THREE MILES SOUTH OF CARNARVON. 

SHORTEST AND MOST 


PICTURESQUE ROUTE. 


TOURIST TICKETS 

(itf and 3rd Clast) for Two Calendar Months, renewable up to 31st December, 
are issued from MAY xst to October 21st at the principal stations its 
the United Kingdom to SNOWDON Station. 

Holders of these tickets can break the journey at Rhyl, Llandudno, and 
other North Wales Pleasure Resorts, completing the outward journey any 
fine day, visiting Beddgelert, Gelert’s Grave, the noted Pass of Aberglaslyn, 
and other places of interest, or they can “do" SNOWDON. 

Conveyances for Beddgelert meet all trains at Snowdon Station and pas¬ 
sengers should secure Cheap Return Coach tickets at that Station. Fare 1/6. 


Cheap Excursion Tickets 

will be issued during the season, June 1 st to September 30 th 
(certain days excepted), from Rhyl, Llandudno, and all other 
itations on the Chester and Holyhead Section, to Snowdon 
(late Rhyd-ddu) Station. 


For full details as to fares, times, &c., see bills issued by L. & N.W. and 
North Wales Narrow Gauge Railway Companies, or apply to— 

G. C. AITCHISON, 

Secretary and Traffic Manager. 

Dinas Station, near Carnarvon. 
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FESTINIOG RAILWAY, 

NORTH WALES. 


/ ”PHIS celebrated Miniature Line, the original “TOY 
A RAILWAY,” and the world-renowned pioneer of 
narrow gauge railways, is situated in the centre of the finest 
scenery in the Principality. In its continuous ascent from 
Portmadoc to the Festiniog slate quarries it traverses, by 
means of sharp curves and gradients, a rugged but most 
picturesque tract of country, and in its windings along 
the hill sides at a great height above the valley it con¬ 
tinually discloses fresh views of river, sea, and mountain, 
amongst which is comprised the grand panorama of the 
Snowdon range. 

It is yearly visited by thousands of tourists, who are 
charmed with the novelty of the line and its surroundings. 

It is readily accessible from all parts of the country, 
through Bettws-y-Coed, vid the London and North-Western 
Railway ; or through Bala, vid the Great Western Railway, 
changing in each case at Blaenau Festiniog; or through 
Barmouth or Afonwen, vid the Cambrian Railway, changing 
at Minffordd. 

It forms the most direct route between the seaside resorts 
on the north, and those on the south and west coasts of 
North Wales. 

CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS are issued by the 
London and North-Western, Great Westei'n, and Cambrian 
Railway Companies, available over the Line and in connec¬ 
tion with four-horse coaches running through the Snowdon 
district. 

J. S. HUGHES, General Manager. 


Portmadoc, 1899. 
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CAM BRIAN RAILWA YS. 

TOURS IN WALES. 

BATHING, BOATING, FISHING (Sea, River, and Lake), 
GOLFING, COACHING, MOUNTAINEERING. 

TnimiOTC TiniACTO available for two months. Issued throughout the year, 

I UUnlO I O I !UI\L I O from London and all principal statiofc in England. 

Scotland and Ireland to 

Aberystwyth, Borth, Machynlleth, Aberdovey, Towyn, Dolgelley 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc.Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llanidloes, 
Rhayader, Builth Wells, and Brecon. 

CHEAP WEEK-END & TEN DAY8 TICKETS every FRIDAY 

OR SATURDAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR from SHREWSBURY, BIR¬ 
MINGHAM, WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFORD, BURTON, DERBY, LEEDS, 
LEICESTER, HUDDERSFIELD, STOCKPORT. OLDHAM, MANCHESTER, 
PRESTON, BLACKBURN, ROCHDALE. BRADFORD, WAKEFIELD, 
HALIFAX, BOLTON, WIGAN. WARRINGTON, CREWE, LIVERPOOL, 
STOKE, BIRKENHEAD, and other Stations to the CAMBRIAN WATERING 

PLACES. 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS will be issued from LONDON (L.N.W. and 
G.W. Co.'s Stations) to Aberdovey, Aberystwyth, Barmouth, and Dolgelley, every 
Friday and Saturday, available to return on the following Sunday (where Train service 
permits), Monday or Tuesday. 

Commencing May 24, and EVERY WEDNESDAY during June, July, August, and 
September, CHEAP WEEKLY AND FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS will be issued 
FROM LONDON to the Cambrian Coast and certain Inland Stations, available to 
return on the following Monday, Wednesday, Monday week, or Wednesday week. 

Tickets at the same fares are also issued to London during the same period, every 
Wednesday, available to return on the following Wednesday or Wednesday week. 

ABOUT THIRTY RAIL AND COACH EXCURSIONS DAILY 

are tun from the Cambrian Railways, during the Summer Months, through the finest 

scenery in the Principality. 

CYCLING AND WALKING TOURS at cheap fares throughout the Mountain, 
River, and Lake District of North and Mid-Wales. 

For particulars see Fail and Coach Excursions Programme, issued gratis. 
EXPRESS TRAINS, WITH ist, and, AND 3rd CLASS LAVATORY 
CARRIAGES LIGHTED WITH GAS. 

LONDON TO ABERYSTWYTH, 6£ HOURS; BARMOUTH, 7). 

Arc tun daily during the Season in connection with Fast r rains on the London and 
North Western and other Railways, between London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Merthyr, Cardiff, Newport. (Mon). &c., 

and Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Arc. _ . 

SEE THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS' NEW AND .BEAUTIFUL ALBUM, 

“A SOUVENIR,” 

GEMS OF PICTURESQUE SCENERY IN WILD WALES. 

55 SUPERB VIEWS. PRICE 6d. 

At the principal Railway Bookstalls, the Company's Stations, and the 
undermentioned Offices, &c. 

PICTURESQUE WALES (Illustrated), _ 

The Official Guide Book to the Cambrian Railways, edited by Mr. GODFREY 
TURNER, Price 6d., can be obtained at the Bookstalls, and at the Company s Offices 
or Stations, also of Messrs. W. J. Adams & Sons, 59, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

FARM HOUSE AND COUNTRY LODGINGS.—Attention is drawn to the Illustrated 
Tamphlet issued by the Company. _ 

“ LIST OF LODGINGS.” 

Price Id. at the principal Railway Bookstalls and Company’s Stations. 

Time Tables, Tourist Programmes, Guide Books, and full particulars of Trains, 
Fares, See., may be obtained from Mr. W. H. GOUGH, Superintendent of the Line. 
Oswestry. « sn,' of the Con,™ttys' St.tiottS, the C.m hn.n MgMM 


mentioned Offices of Messrs. Henry Gaz; and Sons, Ltd., Excursion Tourist= Agents- 
LONDON—142, Strand, 4, Northumberland Avenue, 18, Westbourne Grove, and 
Piccadilly Circus; BIRMINGHAM—Steph ’pson Place, New Street StaUon ; MAN¬ 
CHESTER—L & N. W. Booking Office, Londgn Road; LIVERPOOL—2*5. L.al 
Street DUBLIN— 16, Suffolk Street; GLASGOW— Central Station. 

c. S. DENNISS, 


Gmiff’/ Offirfs, 


Otwutty, i»y>. 
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Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, 

COUNTV ANTRIM^ TOURIST DISTRICT AND 

Good Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Golfing, Shooting, Cycling. 

U NTIL 30th September, 1699, Cheap Excursion Tickets available for 
Sixteen Days will be issued to Belfast, Larne, Portrush, Giant's 
causeway, and Londonderry, from London every alternate Friday, com¬ 
mencing 23rd June, and from principal Stations in Cheshire, Lancashire, 
' or * sh,re every Friday and Saturday, commencing rst May. 

Day Trips from Belfast by advertised trains to Portrush (for Giant * 
Causeway), Portstewart, Ballycastle, Parkmore (for Glenariff), Whitehead, 

and Larne. 

CIRCULAR TOURS. 

. Val ® of Glenariff and Antrim Coast.-Rail to Parkmore, Coach 
through Vale of Glenariff to Cushendall, and thence to Larne by the famous 
Coast Road and Kail: Larne to Belfast, or vice versa. Fates, including 
Rail and Coach : 1st Class, 9/- j and Class, 7/6 ; 3rd Class, 6/- 
Antrim Coast and Giant’s Causeway four. —Rail to Portrush, 
Electric 1 rain, Portrush to Giant’s Causeway ; Coach round Antrim Coast 
to Larne : and Rail Larne to Belfast, or vice versa. Fares, including Rail 
and Coach: 1st Class, 31/- ,* and Class, 19/- ; 3rd Class, 17/- 
T Giants Causeway. Donegal Highlands, and Lakes Erne.- 
Rail, Belfast to Portrush; Electric Tram, Portrush to Giant's Causeway 
and back { Rail, Portrush to Londonderry, and Londonderry to Fahan ; 
Steamer, Fahan to Rathmullan; Coach to Rosapenna and through the 
Donegal Highlands to Killybegs; Rail to Donegal; Coach to Ballyshannon 
and Rail to Bundoran and Castlecaldwell, thence by Lough Erne Steamer 
to Enniskillen, and Rail to Belfast. 1st Class, 68/-; 2nd Class, 69 / 6 ; 

3rd Class, 61/6 •- 

Hotels under Railway Management. 

8TATI0N HOTEL, B. & N. C. Railway, Belfast. 

Phis Hotel is elegantly furnished, lighted with electricity, and fitted with 
the most modern improvements. It will be found the most comfortable and 
convenient Hotel in Belfast for Tourists, Commercial gentlemen, and others 
travelling to places in Ireland north of Belfast. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY HOTEL, 

PORTRUSH (Giant's Causeway) 

Affords ample accommodation to Tourists visiting the Giant's Causeway, 
as well as families and gentlemen wishing to reside at the Seaside. It is 
one of the best Hotels in Ireland, commanding a splendid view of sea and 
coast, containing besides numerous’suites of apartments over 120 bedrooms. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths ’Bus attends all Trains. Table d’Hute 
daily. Combined Railway and Hotel Tickets are issued from Belfast at 
very cheap rates. For further par’iculars apply to 

F. COX, Manager, Portrpsh, 

THE SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND IS via LARNE AND STRANRAER. 

Daily (Sundays excepted) and daylight sailings by the new fast Mail 
Steamers, “Princess May” and “Princess Victoria.’’ Two services 
(morning and evening) each way every week-day from 29th.May till 30th 
September. Sea passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. Trams run 
alongside Steamer at Stranraer and Larne. Through bookings between the ^ 
principal stations in England and Scotland, and North of Ireland. 

»#vj or P art * cu jars see Time Tables of the London and North Western, 
Midland, Caledonian and Glasgow, and South Western Railway Companiet, 

« apply to EDWARD J COTTON, General Managua. 

B. fr A. C. Kailua}, Belfast, 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 

(HMEHj-A-nsriD)- 


TOURS d EXCURSIONS in the 
NORTH of IRELAND. 


UNRIVALLED SCENERY. 
GOOD HOTELS. 

CHEAP FARES. 


• • • • 



BOYNE 

VALLEY. 


/ y 4? ~/ 

As / 'Warrenpoint. 
^ ^ Cs*/ Rostrevor 




Bundoran 

(The Brighton of 

Ireland). _ 

Lough Erne. / 
Enniskillen. / 

, , O ^ 

% 


Rostrevor 

(The Mentone 
of Ireland ). 

Carlingford 

Lough. 


MOURNE 

^ MOUNTAINS 

XV RIVER. LAKeT 

O & 

£/ .. lough, mountain. 

/ Increased Facilities 
/ c^X and New Tours. 


The BEST ROUTE to the 

DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 

Is by the Great Northern Railway of Ireland. 

A New Coach Service of IOO Miles in County Donegal, through the 
finest scenery in Ireland, will be in operation from 19th June to 30th September. 
For Time Tables, Programmes, &c., apply to the Superintendent ofthe 

Line, Amiens Street Station, Dublin, or to the Company a London Agent. 
G. K- Turnham. •, Cbs»”ce Oosf. 

P„„v, ,n 9? RF-NP? FLEWS. q**0Cr- 
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“SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” 


Via 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


DIRECT ROUTE 

To the Chief Places of Interest in the 
South of Ireland. 

Lakes of Killarney, Parknasilla, Kilkee, 
Blackwater Valley (Irish Rhine), 
Monastery of Mount Melleray, Blarney Castle. 

WATERING PLACES— 

Queenstown, Youghal, Dungarvan, 

Glenbeigh, Waterville, & Valencia. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTELS , 

Under the management of the Company and their allies, at 
Limerick Junction, Killarney, Parknasilla, Kenmare, Caragh 
Lake, and Waterville, the latter two being famous angling 

centres. 


EXPRESS TRAINS 

In connection with Steamers via Kingstown, Dublin, and 

Waterford. 


Special Cheap Tourist Arrangements, 

-AL80- 

Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets. 

For particulars apply to Superintendent of the Line, Kings- 
bridge Station, Dublin; Irish Tourist Office, 2, Charing 
Cross, London; Messrs. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, 

Liverpool. 

The Company’s Illustrated Guide ('Sunnyside of Ireland ) can 
be had, post free, is, from above addresses- 
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MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 

OF IRELAND. 

CONNEMARA, ACHILL, 

AND 

WEST OF IRELAND. 


CIRCULAR TOURS 

From Dublin (Broadstone) to the Tourist, angling, and shooting resorts 
in the West of Ireland. Reduced fares for parties of two to four 
passengers. 

TOURIST TICKETS 

From the principal towns in England and Scotland for Connemara and 
Achill, are issued at the Offices of the Railway and Steam Packet 
Companies and Tourists Agencies. 

EXCURSION TICKETS 

Are issued on Saturdays, First, Second, and Third Class, at single fares 
from Broadstone Station, Dublin, to Galway, Recess, Clifden, West- 
port, Mallaranny, Achill, &c., available for return up to last train on 
following Monday Evening. These tickets are not available by the 
Down and Up Limited Mail Trains. 

BICYCLE TOURS 

Clifden to Westport, 38 miles viA Letterfrack and Leenane, or Clifden 
to Ballinrobe, 42 miles, via Leenane, Maam, Clonbur and Cong. Recess 
to Leenane, 18 miles, viA Inagh Valley. Also Westport to Mallaranny 
and through Achill Island. The roads throughout Connemara and the 
West of Ireland are excellent for bicycling. Bicycles carried by Rail as 
Passengers’ Luggage—50 miles, 6 d. ; 100 miles, gd .; 150 miles, if. 


THE RAILWAY COMPANY'S NEW HOTELS 

At Mallaranny (on the Westport and Achill Branch) and at Recess (on the 
Galway and Clifden Branch), afford every comfort and convenience for 
visitors. Electric Light throughout. Terms moderate. 

Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths are attached to Mallaranny Hotel. 
Boating, Bathing, and Free Fishing at Mallaranny. 


Tourist Cars run from 1st June to 30th September between Clifden and 
Westport, passing through Letterfrack (for Renvyle), Kylemore, and 
Leenane ; and during the same period, the Railway Company's Long Cars 
will ply between Achill Station and Dugort, distance 9 miles ; fare, rs. td. 
Steamers ply on Galway Bay during the Tourist Season, to Arran Island, to 
Ballyvaughan, and also on Loch Corrib. _ 

Applications for Time Tables, New Illustrated Tourist Guide (price 6a.), 
Tourist Programmes, and information as to fares, routes, and hotels, «c., 
may be made at the Irish Tourist Office, a, Charing Cross, London ; to Mr. 
J. Hoey, 60, Castle Street, Liverpool; Mr. J. F. Ritson, 180, Buchanan 
street, Glasgow, or to the undersigned, 

- JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 

Brcacsxon* Station, Dublin. 
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DUBLIN, WICKLOW, & WEXFORD 

RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursions, 1899. 


CHEAP DAY TRIPS, 

GRAND CIRCULAR TOURS, 


COMBINED RAIL i HOTEL WEEK-END TICKETS, 

TO 

COUNTY WICKLOW 

(“THE GARDEN OF IRELAND"), 


INCLUDING 

BRAY (The Irish Brighton), 


VALE OF OVOCA, 

MEETING OF THE WATERS 
[Balmoral of Ireland), 

VALE OF CLARA, 

POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, 

CASTLE HOWARD, 


GLENDALOUGH 

(The Seven Churches), 

THE DEVIL'S GLEN, 

SHELTON ABBEY, > 

WOODENBRIDGE, 


and numerous other places of Magnifioent Scenery for 
which this County is celebrated. 


CAR DRIVES ARE INCLUDED IN THE EXCURSION ft TOURIST 
FARES TO MOST OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED PLACES. 


TOURIST & EXCURSION TICKETS 

fcre Issued from the principal stations in England and Scotland to stations 
in the Counties of Wicklow and Wexford. 


For full particulars see Company’s Illustrated Tourist Guide, which can 
be had at the principal Railway Bookstalls, Irish Tourist Office, a, Charing 
Cross, London, or apply to 

JOHN COGHLAN, Traffic Manager, 
H'csHand K,taa Terminus , Dublin. 
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kilkee! lahinch, 

AND 

LISDOONYARNA 

AND THE* 

UNRIVALLED CLIFF and COAST SCENERY OF 

WE ST CLA RE. 

THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
These famous Health and Pleasure Resorts 

IS BY THE 

West and South Clare Railways. 

From ENNIS to ENNISTYMON (for Lisdoonvarna),’ 

LAHINCH (for the Golf Greens and the Cliffs of Moher), 
MILTOWN M ALB AY (for Spanish Point), and 

IC I L IKI E IE . 


NEW AND DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 

Killarh ey and Conn emara. 

The West and South Clare Railways, 

AND THE 

Coach and Steamer Services, 

INAUGURATED BY THE BOARD OF WORKS, 

GIVE A THROUGH CONNECTION FROM KI LLARNEY, GLENGARRIFF AND 
LISTOWEL TO TABERT, KILRUSH, KILKEE , LAHINCH, LISDOONVARNA 
ENNIS, CONNEMARA, DUBLIN, AND THE NORTH OF IRELAND , AND 
VICE VERSA. 


THROUGH TOURIST TICKETS are issued at the principal Railway 
Stations in Ireland and England; also at the Office of Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son, and Messrs. Henry Gaze and Sons; and at the Irish Railway 
Companies' Tourist Office, 2, Charing Cross, London, S. W. _ 

For information as to Fares, Routes, Hotels, Golfing, Fishing, &.Q., 
toply to— PATRICK SULLIVAN, Managua. 

ll'Hf Clart Railway, Ennis, 1&Q9. 
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GRAND HOLIDAY SEA TRIPS 

(Magnificent Coast Scenery)% 

BETWEEN 

LONDON & DUBLIN 


AND THE 

SOUTH OP ENGLAND 

The best route for Cornwall, Devon, Wilts, Sussex, Kent, Essex, 
Hants, and Surrey , and for the Scilly Islands, the Isle of Wight, 
the Channel Islands and France. 

THE LARGE AND POWERFUL STEAMERS OF THE 

BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Fitted with electric light, and with superior accommodation for Passengers, 
leave London and Dublin twice a week, calling both ways at 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth and Falmouth. 

Sailing £ rom London—Sundays and Wednesdays. 

DaiilUft t'djfw J From Dublin— Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

FLEET:— 

"LadyRoberts” .. ... 1,462 tons | “ Lady Wolseley,". 1,4*4 tons 

"Lady Hudson-Kinahan, 1,372 „ | " Lady Martin/ . 1,355 „ 

“Lady Olive,” . 1,096 tons 

These Vessets have superior accommodation Tor First and Second Calnn and Steerage 
Passengers, are fitted with Electric Light, have Deck State Rooms, Smoke Rooms, 
Bath Rooms, and carry Stewards and Stewardesses. 

Circular Tours from LONDON to Killarney, and South of Ireland, 
Isle of Man, Glasgow, &c.,from SOUTH OF ENGLAND Ports to 
Weat of Ireland (June to September) and from 
DUBLIN to Channel Islands and France vid Southampton. 

Scilly Islands.— Passengers for these charming Islands land at 
Falmouth and travel vid Penzance. 


SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS 

First and Second Cabin, available for 16 days, are issued from 1st of April 
to end of September, between Dublin and Falmouth, Plymouth, 
Southampton, and Portsmouth at a Single Fare and a Quarter. 
Ordinary Return Tickets are available for three msnths. 

Private Cabins can be reserved on payment of extra charge on early 
application being made for same. 

Tourists will find much interesting information in Longley’s Holiday 
Guides, entitled “ A Run to Dublin,” and “ Four Channel Ports," also 
Company s Illustrated Handbook giving all particulars as to Fares, &c. 
Sent post free from any of the Company's Offices, or obtainable on board 
the Steamers. 

AGENTS 30, Eden Quay, Dublin, Carolin & Egan. London: 
James Hartley & Co., 19, Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; North Quay, Eastern 
Basin, T ,ondon Docks, E. Plymouth : R. Clark & Son, Millbay Pier J 
H. J. Waring & Co., Millbay Pier. Southampton : Le Feuvre & Son, 
8, Gloucester Square. Falmouth: W. A E. C. Carne, Market Street. 
Portsmouth J. M. Harris, 10, Broad Street. 

Tickets are also issued by Messrs . THOS. COOK A SON, 
and HENRY GAZE & SONS. 

Chief Offices 3, North Wall, Dublin. -A. W, Egan, Secretary. 

Telegraphic Address“ AWE, DUBLIN. *' 
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Fares—Single 12/6 & 4/- 
Return, 20/- & 6/- 
Excursion—15/- & 6/- 


THE GLASGOW, DUBLIN, & LONDONDERRY 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY (Ltd.) 

“LAI flTP”~ line. 

First-Class Passenger Steamers Sail as under, viz.: 
MORECAMBE to LONDONDERRY.—'i Fares-Single, 12/6 & 5 /-; 

Every Tuesday and Saturday I Return, 20 /- & 8/- 

LONDONDERRY to MORECAMBE.— f Excursion— 

Every Monday and Thursday J Cabin, 15 /-; Steerage, 6 /• 

MORECAMBE: to DUBLIN.—Every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
DUBLIN to MORECAMBE.—Every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 

ATTRACTIVE TOURS FROM MORECAMBE. 

Embracing the GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, PORTRUSH, COLERAINE, 
LONDONDERRY, DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, BELFAST, 
SLIGO, CONNEMARA, DUBLIN, KILLARNEY, and the 

Picturesque COUNTY WICKLOW. 

GLASGOW to LONDONDERRY.—Every Monday. Tuesday. Thursday and Friday, 

LONDONDERRY to GLASGOW.-Every Tuesday. Wednesday, Friday and Satur- 

rAR^a-CaEin, - Single, 12/6; Return (Two Month*), 17/6; Steerage Single, 4/- 
Cheap Circular Bookings, GLASGOW to LONDONDERRY, thence BELFAST and 
florae, vii LARNH and STRANRAER. Cabin and Third Cl&»*. 22/9; Steerage 
and Third Claw, 15/- , . . „ 

CLASGOW to COLERAINE.— Every Monday and Thursday at a.op.tn. 
COLERAINE to GLASGOW.— Every Tuesday and Saturday, Afternoon tide. 
•GLASGOW to PORTRUSH (for Giant's Causeway).—Daylight Service during Season. 
Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from aoth June until September. 

•Special Sailings during Glasgow Fair Holidays, 
fABES.— PORTRUSH and COLERAINE— Cabin, Single, 10/-; Return (Two 
Month*), 14/-; Steerage, Single. 3/6; Return, 6/- 
GLASGOW to DUBLIN.—Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at a.o p.rn. 
DUBLIN to GLASGOW.—Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, alternately, at 

6.0 and Afternoon tide. . . „ , n:n.» 

GLASGOW to SLIGO.—Every Wednesday and Saturday .. .. (See Sailing Bills). 

SLIGO to GLASGOW.—Every Wednesday and Saturday .. . . do. 

GLASGOW to BALL1NA and WESTPORT. do. 

BALL1NA and WESTPORT to GLASGOW. do. 

PAREB between GLASGOW and DUBLIN, SLIGO, BaLLINA, & WESTPORT- 

Gabln, Single, 12/6; Return, 20/-; Steerage, Single, 5/-; Return, 8/- 

ATTRACTIVE TOURS FROM GLASGOW. i 1 %£ 

To LONDONDERRY, BELFAST, and Home, vid LARNE and 

STRANRAER, or vice vend . ■ • •• •• 

To LONDONDERRY, ENNISKILLEN, DUBLIN and Home, 
i>iJ Direct Steamer, or vice vend .. ... .• •> • « 

GLASGOW to LONDONDERRY, per direct Steamer, thence 
BELFAST and DUBLIN per Rail, and back by duect 

Steamer, or vice versa . • > 

To KILLARNEY and Back, vid DUBLIN (ro days) .. .. 

To PORTRUSH, BELFAST, PEEL, DOUGLAS, and Home, 
viJ ARDROSS AN. or via versd .. .. - •• 


90/6 22/9 15/- 
83/6 tf/U »/3 


37/6 


28/- 

80/- 


18/1 

16/- 


31/3 15/9 tt/l 

SPLENDID COASTING TRIP 

To DUBLIN, thence MORECAMBE, thence LONDONDERRY and Home. 

Pare for Round Trip.— Cabin, 32/6 ; Steerage, 14/- . 

This Tour may be commenced at any point, and taken whichever way the l ourut 

DIRECT COMMUNICATION beti£een P LlVERPOOL and LARNE, and PORT- 

RUSH and WESTPORT. For further particulars see Sailing Bi s. 

For full particulars apply to A. A. Laird and Co., Londonderry ; D. Fall and Son. or 
James Caldwell and Son, Portrush and Coleraine ; James Harper and Co., Sligo Wei s 
and Hoiohan, Dublin; Thos. Cook and Son, Dublin and Belfast ; Alex. A. {-a'™| and 
Co.. Baltina; A. M. O'Malley, Westport ; O. Carr, Morecambe Harbour ; M. Langlands 
and Son, Liverpool ; Alex, A. Laird & Co., Larne ; and 

ALEXANDER A. LAIRD * CO., 

Custom House Quay, Greenock; and 5 a, Roberteon Street, Glasgow. 
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GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

W EEKLY CIRCULAR TOUR by the favourite steamer 
“ DUNARA CASTLE,” from Glasgow, every Tburv 
day, at 3.0 p.tn., and from Greenock, at 7.0 p m., for Colonsay, 
Iona, Mull, Tyree, Skye, Harris, Uist, and Barra. Return. 
Ing to Glasgow on Wednesday. Affords t<^ tourists the opportunity of about 
% week’s sea voyage, and, at the same time, a panoramic view of the 
magnificent scenery of the Outer Hebrides. Return cabin fare, including 
meals, £2 5 f - * Occasional special trips to the island of St. Kilda. Return 
cabin fare, including meals, £4 4s. . 

Berths may be booked at the offices of the Clyde Shipping Co., 138, 
Ltadenliall Street; and the Carron Co., 87 to 93, Lower East Smithfield, 
London. Time bills, with maps, and berths secured, on application to 

MARTIN ORME, 20, Robertson Street, Glasgow. 



Norway, Denmark, and Germany. 


The First Class Passenger Steamers of The Leith, Hull, and Hamburg; 
Steam Packet Company, Ltd., sail as under-noted (unless prevented by 

the weather or unforeseen circumstances):— 

From Leith to Christiansand, every Thursday, for Bergen, the Hard- 
anger.SiEtersdal, and Christiania. Returning every Friday. 

From Leith to Copenhagen, every Thursday, for Gothenburg, the Gota 
Canal, and Stockholm. Returning every Thursday. 

From Leith to Hamburg, every Wednesday and Saturday, for Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Munich, the Harz Mountains, the Rhine, and Switzer¬ 
land. Returning every Monday and Friday.^ 

Cabin Fares to or from Leith (including provisions) Copenhagen and 
Christiansand, single, £3 3 s. Od., return, £5 5 s. Od. Hamburg, single, 
£2 IOs. Od., return, £4 4 s. Od. These Tickets issued on board pom 
one hour before the advertised sailing hour. m ' | 

Through Fares (including Provisions to and from Continent):—To 
Christiania, £4 Os. Od. To Bergen, £4 7 s. 0 d. To Berlin;£3 10 $. Od. 


CIRCULAR TOURS. 

A Handbook may be had on application, with maps and details of these, 
and of the most interesting Tours among 

THE FJELDS AND FJORDS OF NORWAY- 

Fares for the Round LEITH and BACK. Tour I.—Hamburg, 

Kiel, Copenhagen, Christiansand, £6 6s. Od. Tour II.—Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Copenhagen, Christiansand, £6 6s. Od. Tour III.—Hamburg, 
Berlin, Rostock, Copenhagen, Christiansand, £7 11$. Od. 

The above Pares are Cabin and ind Class Rail, but 1 st Class Rail Tickets can S* 
had if desired. 

Tickets are also issued for three extensions to SWEDEN at £2 8$. 6d., 
£6 14$. 9d., and £6 4s. lid. respectively, enabling tourists to visit the 
famous Gota Canal and Stockholm. Particulars on application. 


HOLIDAY TOURS IN NORWAY. 

Ten Days for £8 8s. Od. ; Seventeen Days for £10 10 $. Od., including 
all expenses. Full particulars on application. 

Passengers wishing through tickets for any of the tours must write to the 
office not later than the day before sailing, stating which tour they intend 
to take. The tours may be taken in either direction, and the journey 
broken at any point. For further details and particulars of sailings to 
Bremen, Hull, Newcastle, Sunderland, &c., apply to the Managers. 

JAMES CURRIE & CO., L*n*. 
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GLASGOW and the HIGHLANDS, 

Via Crinan and Caledonian Canals . 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL SWIFT PASSENGER 8TEAMER, 

“COLUMBA” or “IONA,” 

•ails idly from May till October, from Glasgow at 7 a.m., and from Greenock 
at 8.40a.m., Princes Pier 9 a.m., Gourock 9.15 a.m., Dunoon 9.30 a.m., in 
connection with express trains from London and the south, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, &c., and for Kyles op Buts, Tarbert, and Ardrishaig, con- 
veying passengers for Oban, Glencoe, Inverness, Loch Awe, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine, The Trossachs. Staffa, and Iona, MULL, 
SKYE. GAIRLOCH, LOCHINVER, STORNOWAY, THURSO, &c. 

A WHOLE DAY'S SAIL BY THE “COLUMBA " OR “IONA," 

Frog) Glasgow to Ardrishaig and back (180 miles), 

CABIN FARE .. .. «/- preakfast, dinner, and tea, in cabin, * ■ 

— -*- do. In fore-cabin, 8/8 


Forh Cabin fare 




do. 


do. 


TOURS TO THE WEST HIGHLANDS 

(occupying about a week), BY STEAMSHIP 

u CLAYMORE ” op “CLANSMAN,” ' 

Via Mull of Kintyre, going and returning through the Sounds^ 

Mull, and Skye, calling at Oban , Tobermory , Portree , STOP NOW A 1 , 

and intermediate places. , 

CABIN RETURN FARE, with superior sleeping accommodation, 45s. 

Or, inoluding Meals, 80s. 

The route is through scenery rich in historical interest and unequalled for 

F randeur and variety. These vessels leave Glasgow every Monday and 
hursday about ia noon, and Greenock about 6 p.m., returning from 
Stornoway every Monday and Thursda y morning. _ 

The Steamship CAVALIER will leave Glasgow every Monday at n a.m. 
and Greenock at 5 p.m., for Inverness and back (\znd Mull of Kintjre), 
leaving Inverness every Thursday morning. Cabin fare for the trip, nth 
first-class sleeping accommodation, 40/-; or, including meals, 7 °/* 

OFFICIAL GUIDE BOOK, ILLUSTRATED, 6 d .; cloth, u. 
Tourist Programme sent free on application to the Owner, 

DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street, GLASGOW# 
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Guide Book Advertiser 


A. W. WHITE & CO., Ltd. 

furniture tUmoiws, a 

THE HAMPSHIRE PANTECHNICONS, 

PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, 

BOURNEMOUTH, WINCHESTER. 
General < Carriers and Warehousemen. 

Sole Agents to the Great Western Railway Company, 
_ ESTIMATES FREE. 


tourist 
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DARK ROOM for Use of Travellers. 


Hobsons ^urtis gros.|y 


10, Suffolk St., DUBLIN. 
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: r PARCELS, GOODS, 

Ofe BAGGAGE 
PITT & SCOTT’S 
GENERAL SHIPPING AGENCY 

Is UNDOUBTEDLY the BEST and most RELIABLE medium. 

TARIFFS OF RATES, POST FREE. 

London: (Chief Office) 25, Cannon St., E.C.; Northumberland Auenue, S. W, 


Liverpool: 

4, Redcross 

Street. 


Paris 

47, Rue 
Cambon. 


Hamburg: 

47, Amsinck 
Strasse. 


Boston : 

121, Water 
Street. 


New York: 

39. 

Broadway. 


Series 1899-1900. 
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Aberdeen 


THE PALACE HOTEL, 

.A. IB IE IR, ED IE IE IN\ 


(WITHIN THE STATION). 



Owned and Managed by the Great North of Scotland Railway Co. 

EQUIPPED WITH EVERY MODERN ACCOMMODATION 
FOR COMFORT. LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. 
MECHANICALLY VENTILATED. LIFTS. 

EXCELLENT CUISINE. MODERATE CHARGES- 


Hotel Porters attend all trains. 

PERSONALLV PATRONISED by Their Royal Highnesses the 
I PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES, The DUKE a«d 
DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, The DUKE and DUCHESS OF 
YORK, The EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY, PRINCESS 
CHRIST IAN and PRINCESS VICTORIA, PRINCESS HENRY OF 
BATTENBERG, The MARQUIS and MARCHIONESS OF LORNE, 
PRINCE and PRINCESS CHARLES OFDENMARK, TheEMPRESS 
EUGENIE, The KING OF PORTUGAL, The KING OF THE 
BELGIANS, The MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, LORD KITCHENER 
OF KHARTOUM, and many Distinguished Visitors. 

Miss McKILLIAM, Manager. 


The CRUDEN BAY HOTEL, also owned and managed by the 
Greet North of Scotland Railway Company, see page 10. 
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EGLINTON & WINTON HOTEL, 

HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 

First-class Family and Commercial, 
SPLENDIDLY SITUATED. 

Tram Cars pass the door. Handsome Billiard & Smoking Rooms. 

Omnibuses attend all Trains and Steamers. 

NIGHT PORTER. TERMS MODERATE. 

Telefhnne No. 9*6. JOHN M ANTELL, Proprietor. 

BETTWS-Y-COED. 

LLUQWY VIEW PRIVATE HOTEL 

C LOSE to the Pont-y-Pair. 'tourists. Families, and Gentlemen visiting Bettws-y-Coed 
will find the above place replete with all that can be desired. Terms moderate on 
application. CAB FOR HIRE. O. EDWARDS, PROPRIETOR. 

BIDEFORD. 

CENTRAL FOR THE WHOLE OF NORTH DEVON. 

Including WESTWARD HO ! CLOVELLY, HARTLAND, BUDE, 
ILFRACOMBE, and LYNTON. 

Coaches in the Season to Above Places. 

ROYAL HOTEL 

Adjoining Railway Station. Magnificent Views. 

THE MOST MODERN HOTEL IN WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Replete with every convenience and comfort. 

COMPLETELY SHELTERED FROM EAST &. NORTH EAST WINDS. 

Lofty, perfectly ventilated, and handsomely furnished rooms. 

FORMING CHARMING SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT. 

One of the mildest and healthiest in the kingdom. 

COTINENTAL COURTYARD. 

Excellent hunting neighbourhood. F'inest Stabling and Lock-up C oach- 
house in Devonshire. Refreshment Room and luxurious Double Billiard 
Room, with direct entrance from Railway Platform. 

SAVE OMNIBUS AND PORTERAGE. 

Porters attend every Train. French and German spoken. 

SPECIALLY REDUCED WINTER TARIFF AND BOARDING TERMS. 

“ Rideford .—Chiefly remarkable for having a first rate hotel."— Punch , Oct. 51b, ififiu. 

At the TOT of the TllEE. 

The Windsor Magazine. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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Bidefird—Blair A tholl—Bundoran 


BIDEFORD. 

TANTON’S HOTEL 

F INEST, best, and only uninterrupted Views. Over¬ 
looking River Torridge and Old Bridge. Enlarged. 
Refurnished. Every Comfort. Posting, Coaching, Hunting, 
Golfing, hishing. Write for Tariff and Boarding Terms. 
Special Tariff for Golfers. Central for Westward Ho! 
Clovelly, Hartland, Bude, Lynton, and Ilfracombe. 


ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL 

AND POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

(ADJOINING THE STATION.) 

BLAIR ATHOLL. 

D. MACDONALD and SONS, Proprietors. 

O NE of the largest and best appointed hotels in the 
Highlands. Magnificent Coffee Room and Ladies’ 
Drawing Room. Table d’hote daily during the season. 
Boarding terms on application. 

Blair Atholl is much the nearest and most central point 
from which to visit Killiecrankie, the Queen’s View, 
Lochs Tummel and Rannoeh, Glen Tilt, Braemar, the 
Falls of Bruar, Garry, Tummel, and Fender; the 
Grounds of Blair Castle, &c. ; and it is the most con¬ 
venient resting-place for breaking the long railway journey to 
and from the North of Scotland. 

The Bridge across the Tarff is now open, and the 
excursion through Glen Tilt to Braemar can be safely made. 

GOLF COURSE. 

POSTING) DEPARTMENT Complete and Extensive. 
Guides and Ponies for Jtraemar or Mountain Excursions. 


Gt. Northern Railway Hotel. 

BUNDORAN, CO. DONEGAL. 

T HIS First-class Hotel has been furnished and provided in best modern 

form. It comprises spacious Drawing, Writing, Coffee, Smoking, and 

Billiard Rooms ; also Hot and Cold Salt and Fresh Water Baths, fitted 
with all the latest improvements. The situation is unparalleled, com¬ 
manding magnificent views of Donegal Bay andjthe Mountain Ranges on 
both sides. Most favourable position for Anglers. First-class Golf Links 
adjoin the Hotel, and are free to visitors. Unequalled Sea Bathing. 
For Terms apply to the Manager. Combined Railway and Hotel 
Tickets are issued from all the principal Stations on the 
Great Northern Railway (Ireland) to above Hotel. 

^ i 
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"THE HOTEL DE LUXE of the SOUTH.” 

The late Mr. EDMUND YATES, on his last sojourn here (14th 
November, 1892), wrote in the Visitors Book: “A Charming Hotel , 
excellently conducted ; perfect in comfort , cleanliness , and cookery." 
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BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 

(18 Miles from Southampton). 

ROYAL BATH HOTEL 

-O- 

“HOTEL DE LUXE OF THE SOUTH.” 

Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales , H.I.M. the Empress Eugenie, 
H.R.H. the" Duchess of Albany, H.M. the King of the Belgians, the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, and other distinguished personages. 

UNRIVALLED POSITION, overlooking the Bay, and completely 
protected by Pine Woods from North and East Winds. 

Stands in its Own Charming Grounds of Five Acres, Facing Sea. 
Sea Frontage of 1,000 feet. Due South. 

Hotel Private Omnibus meets trains. Two Night >> atcnrnen. 

Sanitary arrangements by Jenninhs, of London. 

LIVERY STABLES AND LAUNDRY ATTACHED. 

Superb Bathing. Lovely Climate. Charming Scenery. 
Finest Golf Links in England. 

Note. -The British Medical Association selected thfe Hotel for 
their.-Headquarters, Reception, Ball, and Banquet, July, 1 ° 9 1 - 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 6s. 

J. C. Snaith s New Novel. 


6s. 

“Willow, The King. 

fly J C. Snaith, Author of" Fierceheart, the Soldier,” Mtetress Dorothy Marvat, &-c. 
With four Illustrations by Lucien Davies, R I. 

“ V novel which cricketers are certain to hail with enthusiasm. Mr. Snaith s de¬ 
scription of the fortunes of the day is one of the most 

match that we have read There are few who will not laugh over trie narrative, ine 
Sfry is ca^tai and no cricketer, who wants a hearty laugh, will be d.sappo.nted m 

peru .?$f 'L^^has wnfteftt'e best cricket novel I have ever read. The heroine is 
drawn\vith amazing vigor anH vividness. Her wit, her volleying repartee, her humour, 
are almost incredibly brilliant. '—Star. 

WARD, LOCK & Co., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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teuxtort. 


BUXTON, 

DERBYSHIRE. 


HIGHEST TOWN IN ENGLAND. 

On the Mountain Limestone, 1,000 feet above sea level. 
Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 

Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS 

For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, &c. 

Natural Temperature 82 ° Fahrenheit. 


FINEST PUBLIC GARDENS 

AT ANY HEALTH RESORT IN EUROPE, 

WITH PAVILION, THEATRE, 
CONCERT HALL, TENNIS, BOWLS, &c., &c. 

GOLF LINKS (18 HOLES). 

'*■-o- 

For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading 
Hotels, Hydropathics/'Boarding and Lodging Houses, send 

postage (i^d.) to 

CHIEF CLERK, Town Hall, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
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CRESCENT HOTEL, 

BUXTON, Derbyshire. 



T HIS First-class Hotel occupies the best situation, being 
near the Railway Stations, and connected by 
Covered Colonnade with the Baths, Wells, Pavilion, 
Gardens, Theatre, &c. Buxton Golf Links one mile 
from the Hotel. The New Pump Room is immediately 
opposite the Hotel. Table d Hot© at 6.30 p m. in the 
Splendid Dining Room (one of the finest in the Kingdom). 


PUBLIC DINING, DRAWING , BILLIARD, SMOKING, 
AM> BEADING BOOMS. 


Excellent Cuisine. Choice Wines arid Cigars. 


. Telegraphic Address — 
“Crescent Hotel, 


C. J. 

Buxton.” 


SMILTER, Proprietor. 

National Telephone, No. 20 . 


TERMS MODERATE & INCLUSIVE. 
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HADDON HALL B & HADDON GROVE 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 

C p ACIOU s accomtnod lion, including Recreation, Hilliard, Smoke, and 
r tjP ark * ooms > Ten ™ a nd Croquet Lawns, &c. Thorough treatment 
for Rheumatism, Gout, See. Electric, Massage, and all kinds of Hydro- 
pathic Laths ; also the celebrated “ Nauheim Raths " and Movements given 
for Heai t Affections by thoroughly experienced Attendants. Station’Bus 
meets trains only when advi-ed. Poultry and Dairy Produce from our own 

pTF 1, Hl ‘* ri l ns hourly to and from the Pump Room Mineral 

Baths, and 1 avilion Gardens, free for visitors staying at the above Hydros. 
T- » .. .. , For terms, apply G. E. HALL, Proprietor. 

Telephone No. 4. telegraphic Address-" IIaddon Grove,' Buxton 

B UXTON, JJER B I S IIHi E. " 

BUXTON HYDROPATHIC. 

S IIUATEO over One thousand Feet above the Sen Level. Sheltered 
from the North and East; overlooking the Public Gardens, and 
close to the celebrated Mineral Wells and L tlis. 
MAGNIFICENT PUBLIC ROOMS. 

AMERICAN ELEVATOR. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Hydropathic Baths of every description, Electric Baths, Massage, Elcctro- 
. Massage, and the Nauheim Treat nent. 

• , Hunt, ,"S- Fishing. Cinderella Dance every Saturday. 

h egmpine Address— Comfortable, Buxton." National Telephone, No. 5. 

Apply—M r. LOMAS. 

BOSCASTLE, N. CORNWALL. 

WELLINGTON HOTEL. 



C OACHING, Hunting, Fishing, Boating, Shooting. 

. Romantic Scenery, Magnificent Cliffs and Caves. 
Bracing Air. Fxcellent Cuisine and Attendance. 

STATION: CAMELFORD, L. & g.TF.R. 
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Buxton—Colwyn Bay 

BUXTON. 

GEORGE HOTEL. 



T 3 UBL 1 C Dining and Drawing Rooms; Reading, Smoke, and Biilwrd 
r Rooms ; Private Sitting Rooms, and Rooms en Suite. Tabl. d Hote 
at 6.30 p.m. The Hotel is detached, pleasantly situated wtth southern 
aspect, is close to Baths, Gardens, Church, and Railway Stations, and 
■“ special suites of Rooms without 


COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 

fftrst*Clasa ffamllg Ifootel 

SITUATE ON THE BORDERS 
OF THE BAY. 



Telephone No. Q. 


hot and cold 

SEA-WATER BATHS 
IN THE HOTEL. 

BILLIARD & SMOKE ROOMS, 
STABLES, LOOSE BOXES, 

LOCK-UP COACH HOUSE. 

PORTERS IX SCARLET ill ERJ 
attend all Trains. 


Winter Residence. 


MISS JONES, Manager. 








to 


Cruden Bay 


NEW SEASIDE AND GOLFING RESORT. 

CRUDEN BAY. 

SO MIL. '< BY RAIL FROM ABERDEEN . 

H me sandy Be- ’ over two miles long, exceptionally well adapted 
K'r oea Hathing and Promenading. 

BOATING. FISHING. ATTRACTIVE ROCK SCENERY 
HEALTHY CLIMATE. BRACING AIR. 

The GOLF COURSE of 18 holes, laid out by the Railway 
Co mp any is pronounced by Harry Vardon, Willie Fernfe and 
other mstinguished hollers who played in the recent Tourna 
nunt, to be one of the best in the i*. .rgdom 


-o 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 



Owned and Managed by the Great North of Scotland Railway Co. 


T 


NOW OJ‘EN. 

HTS large and handsome Hotel occupies a charming site, overlooking 
the Bay cf Cruden. Equipped throughout with every modern 
accommodation for comfort. 


Moderate Terms. Electrically Lighted. Lift. 
Electric Tramway between the Railway Station and the Hotel. 

Special accommodation and conveniences for Golfers. Abundant supply 
of pure water. Perfect Sanitation. 

BOWLING GREENS. TENNIS COURTS. CROQUET LAWNS 

Address enquiries to Mrss McKILLIAM, Palace Hotel, Aberdeen, or to 
Manager, Cruden Bay Hotel, Port Erroll. 


The PALACE HOTEL, ABERDEEN, also owned and managed by 
the Gre?,i North of Scotland Railway Company, see page 2. 




































Carrigart {Co. Donegal )— Dartmoor—Douglas il 


CARRIGART, COUNTY DONEGAL. 

ROSAFENNA HOTEL 

LORIOUSLY situated on the Rosegull Peninsula, one of the most 
VJ Romantic Parts of the Donegal Highlands. This Hotel provides 
High-class accommodation, and contains over Sixty Bedrooms and spacious 
Public Rooms, Billiard, Smoking, and Drawing Rooms. Salmon Fishing 
Free to Hotel Visitors. Sea and Trout Fishing. The Golt Links, 
considered the finest natural course, i 3 -holes in a circuit of 3A miles, 
encircle the Hotel. Lawn Tennis Court, Boating. Excellent and safe 
Sea Bathing. Boxes provided. Strandofover three miles. Specially fitted 
Cycle Storeroom. Dark Room for Photographers. For Illustrated Brochure 
and Tariff, apply to . The Manager. 


DARTMOOR. 


TWO BRIDGES HOTEL, 


NEAR PRINCETOWN. 


C ENTRE of the Moor, and close to the West Dart, where 
good fishing may be obtained. Bath Room, hot and 
cold supply. Water and Sanitary Arrangements perfect. 

HENRY TRINAMAN, Proprietor. 


DOUGLAS, ISLE OF 31 AN. 

The Yilliers Hotel. 



T his hotel, 

certa inly the 
Leading Hotel on the 
Island, is beautifully 
situated on the margin 
of Douglas Bay, and 
close to the Landing 
Pier. Luxurious Large 
Drawing Room, com¬ 
manding a magnificent 
view of the whole Bay 
and Headlands. The 
Comfort of Guests a 
Speciality. Lift to 
every floor. 

Inclusive Terms , 
from 9/- per day. 
Special arrange¬ 
ments for parties. 


Tariff upon application to The Manager, Mr. F. CLULOtV* 
Late of Midland Railway Hotels . 
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Dublin 


DUBLIN. 

• THE CLARENCE HOTELS CoT LTD., HOTELS. 

CLARENCOOTEL, 

(Family and Commercial,) 

WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN. 

HP ABLE D'HOTE at 2.15, and from 5 to 8 o'clock Daily. Five Courses 
1 f 2s. Restaurant. Soups, Fish, Entrees, Joints, Sweets, &c., from 
r2 o clock daily. Special Luncheon, Three Courses, i/- Eighty First- 
Class Bedrooms, from 2/ per Night. No Atten lance Charged. 

Telegrams: “ CLARENCE , DUBLIN" Telephone: 695 . 


WYNN'S HOTEL, 

LOWER ABBEY ST., DUBLIN. 

(Ntteli/ Built.) 

TABLE D’HOTE DAILY, 

2 o'clock , and on Sundays at 4 o’clock. 

Five Courses, 2s. 

Coffee Rooms, Commercial Rooms, Ladies’ Sitting Rooms, Excellent 

Bedrooms. 

NEW BILLIARD ROOM NOW OPEN. 

BILLIARDS, PYRAMIDS, POOL. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE HOTEL 

PARLIAMENT STREET. 

Commercial and Family. 

CENTRALLY SITUATED STOCK ROOMS. 

Forty First-class Bedrooms. 2/- per Night. 

No attendance charged 

TelegramsC03IF0RT, DUBLIN.” Telephone-695. 
Proprietors, the Clarence Hotels Co., Limited. 

HENRY i}. KILBEY, General Manager. 










« 


Dublin 
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DUBLIN. 


THE GRESHAM HOTEL, 



SACKVILLE STREET. 


O NE of the leading Hotels 
in Ireland. Spacious 
and lofty saloons on ground 
floor. Electric Light. First- 

/«lnec Pmetric. 


Moderate Charges. 
Ladies’ Toilet and Bathiooms. 


Perfect Sanitary System 
certified oy 

Sir Charles Cameron. 


Tariff can be had on appli¬ 
cation to tbe Manager. 



LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, 

DUBLIN, 


Directly opposite the Ghnrral Post Office and 
Telegraph Office. 

THE MOST CENTRAL IN THE CITY. 

COFFEE ROOM AND MAGNIFICENT 
DINING ROOM. 


Splendid Ladies' Coffee Room. 

Billiard Room, Smoke Room, Lavatories, and Baths. 



MODERATE CHARGES. 

CHARLES LAWLER, Proprietor. 
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II i<b Iin—Du n dee 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 

Sackville Street, DUBLIN. 

F IRST-CLASS. Splendid Situation. Electric Light all 
through. American Elevators. Telephones in all rooms. 
Perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. Everything up to date. 

TERMS MODERATE . 

G. J. CAPSEY, Manager. 
Telegrams—“ METROPOLE. DUBLIN." 


MORAN’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

1 & 72, Lower Gardiner Street, .€• 20a & 20b, Talbot Street, 


DUBLIN. 



OITUATION most 
° central being 
within two min¬ 
utes walk of Great 
Northern Railway, 
custom House, 
General Post tfhee, 
•uni close to cross- 
Channel steamers, 
Trinity College, 
hanks,public Oth.es, 
etc. Night Porter. 

Aew Sanitary 


Drainage 

carried out under 
dtrtdtons of 


W. Kaye Parry, 

M.A.| C.E., etc. 
Telegrams; 

Moran's Hotel, 
Dublin. 


Large, airy, and well-appointed Bed Billiard and Stroking Rooms 

BLCDS. 1/6 to 21- BREAKFASTS, from 1 /- to 1 / 6 . 
DINNERS from 1/6 to 2/6 LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. 

HOT A AD COLD BA 7 //A A/0 CHARGE FOR A TTEA!DAA r CE. 

Telephone 914 J. MORAN, Proprietor. 


QUEEN’S JiJ| HOTEL, 

DUNDEE. 

A First-Class Family and Commercial Hotel, 

HANDSOME BILLIARD, SMOKING, AND STOCK ROOMS, 
Magnificent Views of the River and Tay Bridge. 

A ’Bus from the Hotel awaits the arrival of all Trains. 

STABLING. 










Dunkeld {Birnam) —Edinburgh 


T 5 


BIRNAM, DUNKELD. 

THE BIRNAM HOTEL. 

“Make we our march towards Birnam.”— Macbeth 

T HIS old-established high-class FAMILY HOTEL, only one minute's 
walk from the Highland Railway Station, Dunkeld, stands in its 
own grounds on the banks of the river Tay, and on the site or the famous 
birnam Wood. It has been remodelled and most elegantly refurnished 
throughout ; also the sanitary arrangements entirely renovated. 
Telegraphic Address —“ Hotel, Birnam.” TARIFF MODERATE. 
'Bus meets the Braemar Coach and the Trains free of charge. 

SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 

EDWARD CESARI, Proprietor. 

And of Lodore Hotel, Keswick. 


D A R L I NG’S 

REGENT TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

20, WATERLOO PLACE, 

EDINBURGH. 

Under the personal management of Miss Darling. 


Telegraphic Address — 

“ Darling’s Hotel, Edinburgh.” 


Telephone No. 1086. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 

CRANSTON’S 

WAVERLE Y 

TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 

EDINBURGH— 

OLD WAVERLEY. 43. PRINCES STREET—Telegrams. “Waverley, Edinburgh.’ 

Accommodation for 200 visitors. passencek Elevator. 

Largest Temperance Hotel in Kingdom. Specially adapted for families Re¬ 
commended by Bradshaws Tourist Guide as “the Cheapest and best 1 emperance 
Hotel they had ever seen," and by the late Mr. J. 11 . GOUGH “as ihe only Home 
he had found since leaving his own." _ . ... 

NEW WAVERLEY. WATERLOO PLACE.-Telegrams, “ Ivanhoe, Edinburgh 

First-class Commercial House. Well-lighted Stock-Rooms on ground floor from 
2 S. upwards. 

LONDON- 

37, KINO STREET, CHFAPSTDE.—Telegrams, “ Redgauntlet, London.” 

The unrivalled position of the London Waverley in the business centre of the City 
offers exceptional advantage to persons visiting London either on business or pleasure, 

GLASGOW- 

172, SAUCHIEHALL STREET.-Telegrams, " Waverley Hotel, Glasgow.' 

The Business here now carried on by Mrs. Mason, daughter of the late 
Mr. CftANSTON. . . , ,, . . 

The Hotel is situated in one of the finest and busiest thorough faxes in the City. 

UNIFORM CHARGES at all the V averleys .—Breakfast or Tea, is. jd., is. 6d., cs. 

Public Dinner, 2S. ; Bedrooms, is. 6d.; Service, is. ; Private Parlotus, 3s. 

CAUTION *_Parties are particularly requested to see that they are taken tn 

CRANSTON’S WAVER LEYS. 







ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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Edinburgh 


EDINBURGH. 


THE COCKBURN HOTEL, 

Adjoining Waverlry Station. 



No Intoxicating Drinks. Passenger Elevator. 

_ JOHN MACPHERSON, Proprietor. 



N EARFST HOTEL to the Waverleyfprincip.il) Station, overlooking'Princes Street 
Gardens and Scott's Monument. The building is detached, and used solely for 
Hotel Purposes. Headquarters of the Cyclists Tourists' Club. 

R. & W. PICKETT, PROPRIETORS. 


BICGEST ! BRIGHTEST ! 1 BEST 111 

THE 

WINDSOR MAGAZINE 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

ALWAYS AT THE TOP OF THE TREE. 


rOREIGN LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 


















































































E?iglish Lakes 




BELSFIELD HOTEL, WINDERMERE, 

BOWNESS BAY. 



Telephone No. 113 


Telegrams—" BELSFIELD, WINDERMERE.” 
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Largest and leading Hotel in the Lake District now opened 
fur visitors. Four-in-hand Coaches Daily to places of interest. 
Billiards, Boating, Fishing, and Golf. 

A. D. McLEOD, Proprietor. 

(Late of Gairlock Hotel, Ross-shtrei 


Series 1899-1900. 
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ENGLISH LAKES. 

THT* 

Windermere Hydro. 

Hotel. 

FIRST-CLASS TABLE. 

VISITORS SUPPLY THEIR OWN WINES. 

NEAR GOLF COURSE. 

VIEWS OF LAKE AND MOUNTAIN UNSURPASSED. 

For PROSPECTUS, Address The Manager. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

AMBLESIDE THE PRINCIPAL CENTRE. 

A REFERENCE to any map of the Lake District will clearly show that 
Amblesidc is situated in the immediate centre. Communication is 
made by Water and by Coach with all parts of the district, combining to 
favour Ambleside as an unrivalled sojourning place The chief hotels are: 

THE SALUTATION, 

THE QUEEN’S, 

THE WINDERMERE WATERHEAD, 

all of which are commodious and high-class, and offer every homely comfort 
to visitors. Private Coaches and Carriages of every description may also 
be obtained. 

TAYLOR’S FOUR IN-HAND STAGE COACHES 

run daily from the Hotels and the Steamer Pier for Keswick, Coniston, 
Uttswater, and the Langdale. For time tables apply at the aforenamed 
Iwiida, Taylor’s Coach Office, Ambleside, or various offices en route. 

THOMAS TAYLOR, Proprietor. 







English Lakes 
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CUMBERLAND LAKES. 

THE KESWICK HOTEL. 

(NOW LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY.) 



T HIS Hotel, the largest and most commodious in the Lake District, stands in its own 
grounds, of several acres. It commands the finest and most extensive views of the 
surrounding scenery, and Scawfell Pike, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw are distinctly visible 
from the coffee room windows. Visitors are permitted to fish in the Greta. Excellent 
Cuisine, Moderate TarifF. BILLIARDS, LAWN TENNIS, See. HO I AND COLD 
BATHS. Private and public coaches to Buttermere daily during the Season. Posting to 
all parts of the district. BOATMEN, GUIDES, See. W. WILSON, PROPRIETOR. 


ULLSWATER HOTEL, 

PATTERDALE, PENRITH. 

O NE of the largest and best situated Hotels in the district, 
bordering on Ullswater, which is unquestionably the 
Lake which combines the greatest variety of scenery. 
Helvellyn and Airey Force are within a short distance. 

CERTIFIED SANITATION. 


Visitors can reach Ullswater Hotel— a.m. a.m. 

From Penrith, by Coacb and Boat, at 8.25 11.15 

From Ambleside, by Coach, Saluta¬ 
tion Hotel . 9 45 

From Keswick, by Rail to Trout- 

beck, thence Coach to Ullswater 10.0 


p.m p.m. 

1.45 4.50 

4.30 

4.35 


Private carriages will meet any train at either Penrith or 
Tro,*tbeck Station on receipt of letter or telegram. Table 
d'Hote at 7.30 p.m. Lawn Tennis, Boats, Ponies, Ac., &c. 
TarifF on application. Telegraphic address, “ Bownass, 

Glenridding.”' 

THOS. BOWNASS, Proprietor. 
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English Lakes 


KESWICK, DERWENTWATER. 

THE LODORE HOTEL. 

"How does the water corns down at Ladore.’’— Southey. 

F IRST-CLASS. Situated at the Head of the Lake, near the celebrated 
Falls ol Lodore. Commands the view of the whole Derwentwater 
its romantic Islands, and majestic Mountains. It has been remoi elle I* 
re-decorated and re-furnished. Sanitary arrangements entirely renovated.’ 
Trout Fishing free. Boating. Steam Yacht. Posting. Terms moderate. 
Boarding. Telegraph Office in Hotel. Omnibus in connection with all 
Trains and Coaches from Windermere and Ambleside. 

THE BORROWDALE HOTEL 

And High- Class Boarding Establishment. 
UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 
HARMINGLY situated at the H< ad of Derwentwater. Re-modelled, 
V__r re-furnished, ai d Ssnita y Arrangements entirely renovated. Free 
Trout l'i-hing. Boating. Posting. Steam Yacht. Telegraph Office in 
Hotel. Boarding Tern.s from £2 10s. per week ; liberal table. 

EDWARD CESARI, Proprietor. 

Also of Bitnam Hotel, D tnktld, A f.R. 

THE MAGAZINE FOR YOU 

ii 


IS THE 


WINDSOR." 


English Lakes- 

SWAN HOTEL, NEWBY BRIDGE. 

sit /he Foot of H'lndermere Lake. WMhin a mile of Lake Side Station 
and Steamboat Pier of the Furness Failway. 

O NII o' 'he oldest Hostelries in the English Lake District, and patronised for a 
century oast by the Celebrities of the day, the good old-fashioned style being 
studiously retained by the present Proprietor. Tariff economically arranged. One of 
tile most charming Retreats in the Lake Distiict. For floating. Fishing (greatly 
improved), lovely Walks and Drives, and for retirement, this Hotel is unsurpassed 
in tilt District. 

EDWIN WAUC.H says—“ Home-like and well furnished." 

Nathaniel Hawthorne says—" The gem cff the Lakes.' 

GUIDES GENPKAI.I..Y say—“One of the loveliest beauty spots." 

Improved Service of Through Trains. Spacious Coffee Room. Table d’Hote, 
Separate Tables Luncheons and Afternoon Teas a Speciality. 

Postal Address : Swan Hotel, Newby Br’dge, Ulverston. 7 e/et?ra»ts : “ Revel), Newby 
Fridge.” 'Bus meets Trains and Boft. WM. T. REVELL, PROPRIETOR. 


* . F | 

“The loveliest spot that man hath ever found.”— Wordsworth. 

Gb IR, ^ S iivi: EIR, IE. 

HEART OF THE TAKE DISTRICT. 

PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL. 

Beautifully situated, with lawns sloping to the margin of the Lake. Home 
and burial place of the poet Wordsworth. Coaching to Ullswater, Coniston, 
the Langdales and the round of Lake Thirlmere. 

J COWPERTH WAITE. Proprietor. 








Exeter — Gia rit’s Causeway 
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E X E T IE) 15j . 



ROYALCLARENCEHOTEL 



F acing grand old 

CATHEDRAL. Central, 
and the quiet and comfort of 
a country, mansion. Moderate 
tariff. Omnibuses meet trains. 
Post Horses and Carnages. Table 
d’Hpte, 7.0 p m. 

J.-HEADON ST ANBURY, 

* Proprietor. 

• . —o— 

. AND AT THE 

GRAND'HOTEL, PLYMOUTH. 

I 



GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

CAUSEWAY HOTEL. 

F irst-class Tourists’ 

Hotel, overlooking the 
Atlantic, and close to the 
Causeway. 

The Giant’s Causeway 
Tramway runs direct from 
Portrush Railway Station to 
the Hotel grounds. Golf 
Links adjacent. 

1 de-rants : 

“ Causeway Hotel, 

Bushmills." 


CHAS. M. SHELDON’S WORKS. 


Cmwn 

IN HIS STEPS. 
THE CRUCIFIXION 
STRONG. 

RICHARD BRUCE. 


8vo, wrapper. Oft.; Cloth, Is. 


Of PHILLIP 


ROBERT HARDYS SEVEN 
DAYS. 

MALCOM KIRK. 

HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


THE TWENTIETH DOOR. 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK &, CO., LIMITED, 
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Harrogate 


HARROGATE, 

THE QUEEN OF INLAND WATERING PLACES, 

TS situate upon lofty table-land, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, twenty 
, from York, nearly the same distance from Leeds and Bradford, two 

hundred miles from London and Edinburgh, and seventy miles each from 
the German Ocean and the Irish Channel. Placed in the centre of the 
island, at an altitude of four to six hundred feet above sea level, it possesses 
an atmosphere remarkable alike ior purity, dryness, and all the invigorating 
salubrity of true highland air. Harrogate is a place of many waters 
possessing springs, which in number and variety are positively unique In 
S 0 DDTvoc alth resort in . Eur °P e ( if in ‘he world) are found MEDICINAL 
xir- Y- ^ a PP r 9. ac h* n 5 in number and variety those of this favoured place. 
Within an area of two miles, there are fully 

Eighty Springs of Mineral Waters 

of almost every kind, ranging from mild and strong sulphurs to the most 
powerful chalybeate known to analysts. 


The peerless Climatic Advantages 

of Harrogate, coupled with the unexampled curative range of its mineral 
waters, unquestionably place it in the very forefront of British health 
resorts. 


The Average Death Rate for last Seven Years is 
12.3 per Thousand, 

being lower, we believe, than any other watering place in the United 
Kingdom. It will be readily understood, therefore, that Harrogate waters 
are effectual in the cure of a wide range of diseases, especially those of 
the skin, scurvy, rheumatism, and the distressing series arising from nerve 
exhaustion, “jaded brain," &c. For the successful treatment of these and 
other disorders, there are 

Handsome New Pump Rooms, where the various kinds 
of Water are Dispensed, and Winter Garden. 
Bathing Establishments, with every kind of treatment 

of the most complete and varied character at the 

Victoria Baths and the Royal Baths, and Splendid 

Turkish Baths; 

whilst tourists who visit Harrogate for recreation will find hotels, boarding 
houses, and lodging houses fully equal to those of any other health resort, 
together with 

The Spa Concert Rooms and Pleasure Grounds, The 
Theatre. St. James’ Hall, Montpelier Winter 
Garden, The Valley Park, &c., &c. 

Harrogate is also the centre of a district remarkably rich In 

Antiquities, Natural and Rural Beauties, &c., 

including the ancient city of York, and the still mote ancient Aldboro’, the 
castles of Knaresboro', Ripley, Harewood, Gilling, Richmond, See., the 
abbeys of Bolton, Fountains, Jervaulx, Rievaulx. &c., the valleys of the 
Wharfe, the Nidd and the Ure, Brimbam Locks, Ilkley, Plumpton Rocks, 
&c., &c. 

the principal springs of the town, together with ihe Royal Pump Room, 
the Victoria Baths, and Royal Baths and Gardens belong to the Corporation 
of Harrogate. Any further information respecting Baths and Waters may 
be obtained from Mr. WILLIAM BENNETT, General Manager cS 
Baths and Wells, The Royal Baths. 



Ilfracombe 
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The Oldest Established Family and Commercial Boardtwj House in 

ILF RACOM BE. 

GARDNER’S 

Is one of the Largest, 

Most Central, and 
3Iost Reasonable in 
Ilfracombe . 


Has been 
Enlarged and entirely 
lienovated this year • 


Boarding Terms by Day or Week, 
Strictly Moderate and no Extras. 
Large Dining Hall. Commercial Room. 
Three minutes’ walk from Sea. 

FIRST-CLASS BEDROOM ACCOMMODATION WITH GOOD SEA VIEW. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

THE GRANVILLE 

FIRST-CLASS BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 

(A BONA FIDE TEMPERANCE HOUSE). 


F 'INEST Drawing Room in Ilfracombe. Forty Bedrooms. Baths. 

Balconies. Position unrivalled. Close to the shore, 120 feet above 
sea level, and having magnificent sea and land views. 

W. R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


COLLINGWOOD 

BOARDII'G ESTABLISHMENT, 

CLOSE TO THE MARINE PARADE, 

■ ILFRACOMBE, 

Is situated in the very best part of the town, close to the Capstone I arade, 
and commands a full VIEW Oh r»rkrnv.t 

LARGE DINING ROOM ( 4 5 feet by 30feet). DRAWING ROOM 
(28 feet by 46 feet) opening to Balcony. SMOKING andI BILLIARD 
ROOMS, too BEDROOMS. HOI and COLD BA THS. 

for tariff apply to the Proprietor. 
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Ukley 


&& ILKLEY. Ko) 

MOORLANDS HYDRO & PRIVATE HOTEL. 



F IVK hundred feet ahnre the sea level. Stands In Its own Grounds. In tbs beat 
position In ILKLBY. Near the Tarn. Adjoins the Moors. Fire minutes from 
Station. Near Golf Links. Having undergone extensive alterations and improve¬ 
ments, the establishment will lie tuund adapted for both Invalids and Visitors. 

For Tariff, apply ALBLRT ROBINSON, MANAGER. 


CRAIGLANDS 

Hydropathic Establishment, 

ILKLEY. 


Resident Physician—HENRY DOBSON, M.D., C.M., (Edin ). 


Tj'STABLISHKD nearly HALF A CENTURY. Craiglanos on 
n, accommodate Hundred and Seventy Patients and Visitors. 

It occupies a superior and sheltered position, possesses Beautiful 
Pleasure Grounds. Complete Suites of BATHS, inc tiding Turkish 
and Russian. An elegant Smoke Room ; a superb Billiard Room, con- 
ta ning three tables. Magnificent Recreation Hall, a Liberal Diet, and all 
the appointments of a First-class Sanatorium, together with a most 

REASONABLE & INCLUSIVE TARIFF. 


REDUCED WINTER TERMS. 

PROSPECTUS AND VISITORS' LIST ON APPLICATION 
TO THE MANAGER. 


























Inverness 
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INVERNESS. 

THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY STATION HOTEL 

PATltONlSED BY ROYALTY. 

R ECENTLY reconstructed and refurnished. Large Smoking-room, 
Double Drawing Room, Reading and Writing Room, Commercial 
Room, Handsome Entrance Hall, Cloakroom, and Hair-dressing Saloon. 

There is a First Class Restaurant on the Station Platform, also good 
stockrooms. 

The Hotel and Refreshment Rooms at Kyle of Lochalsh, and the Refresh¬ 
ment Rooms at Forres, Kingussie, Ballinluig, Inverness, Dingwall and 
Bonar Bridge, are all under the same management. Luncheon, Tea, and 
Breakfast Baskets can be obtained at any of the above-mentioned rooms. 

H. C. WOOLF, Manager. 



THE ROYAL HOTEL, INVERNESS, 

Every Home Comfort. 


UNDER THE 8TRICT PERSONAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE PROPRIETOR. 

An Omnibus attends all the Canal Steamers. 

THE HOTEL PORTERS AWAIT THE ARRIVAL OF ALL TRAINS 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

IN HIS STEPS! 

WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 

Crown 8vo, Wrapper, with Frontispiece, 6d. ; also cloth, IS. and 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, lS. 6d. 

The Sunday School Chronicle says:—“ ' In His Steps’ may claim to he 
in religious circles the book of the hour. We hear of ministers all over 
London and the Provinces making it the text of sympathetic sermons, arid 
of whole congregations b°ing supplied with cop es." 

London: WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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Inverness—Isle of Wight 


Waverley Hotel, Inverness, 


TBl.EGRA.rHtC address: 


WAVi-.Ki.rur. * 



Unsurpassed 

KOR 

Situation 

AND 

Comfort, 

COMBINED WITH 

Moderate 

Charges. 


ONH MINUTES WALK THOM THE RAILWAY STATION. 

Porter of the Hotel attends all trains, and an omnibus runs in connection 
with the Caledonian Canal steamers. 

D. DAVIDSON, Proprietor. 


YENTNOR. 

THE ROYAL HOTEL 

Rebuilt, Re-decorated, and Fur tished by Schoolbred & Co. 

PATRONISED BV THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY, 

Distinguished English, American, and Continental 

Families. 

S TANDING in its own charming grounds of four aeres. 

Magnificent Sea View. Public Drawing, Dining, Coffee, 
Reading, Smoking, and Billiard Rooms. Private Suites of Apart¬ 
ments. Conservatory, Lawn Tennis, &c. Carriages of all descrij#* 
tions, Saddle Horses, excellent Stabling. High-class Cuisine. 

TABLE D’HOTE, SEPARATE TABLES. 

French, German, Italian, and Dutch Spoken, 
TERMS MODERATE. 

Tariff and all particulars ut>on application 

H. CLOOTS, Proprietor* 
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SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

OCEAN HOTEL 

Facing the Sea . 

“ A model of comfort and luxury."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Replete with every comfort of a palace." —Daily Telegraph. 

Exquisitely Furnished. Cuisine Unsurpassed. 
Passenger Lift to all Floors. Sea Baths on all Floors. 

Tariff and all further particulars on application to The Manager. 

YENTNOR, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

ROYAL MARINE HOTEL 

Fatronised by the Queen and H.R.H. Princess Beatrice 
(whose Arms are by special permission displayed). 

T HIS Hotel has been under the same management foe over fifty years. 

Finest Sea View in the Undercliff. Large Public Rooms Elegant 
Suites of Pnvate Apartments. Communicating Bath Rooms, &c 

ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 

BUSH & JUDD, Proprietors. 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 

GRAHAM’S (OLD) HOTEL, 

THE QLEBE, near Franciscan Church. 



1 


r - you want to see the Likes at a moderate cost, stay at this Hotel, as we have 
our own Boats. Cars, Waggonettes. and make un parties every day during tire 
Season This Hotel is centrally situated for the scenery, and a short distance only from 
the Lakes. It has good Dining Rooms and Drawing Rooms, with piano and organ 
Good airy Bedrooms, Lawn Tennis and Grounds. Write for Graham s Programme 
Tours, for i, a, or ^ days, post free, or H.^Gaze & Sons. Dublin, for Coupons. 
SEASON TARIFF—8 6 per day. inclusive 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. BILLIARDS. 

We attend "all Trains with Conveyance to Hotel, Free of Charge. 

SPECIAL WINTER TARIFF. JOHN GRAHAM. 
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Kenilworth 


“THE ABBEY” HOTEL, 

KENILWORTH. 

CHARLES E. CLEVELY, Proprietor. 



'T''H 1 S HOTEL, recently rebuilt and fitted with all the most approved 
sanitary appliances, electric bells, &c., is delightfully situated, over* 
looking the ruins of the historic Castle and Abbey. 

Two Four-in-hand Coaches pass the house each day. The Golf Links 
are within three minutes' walk, and are eonsid< red among the finest in the 
Midlands. Lawn tennis courts, large garden, excellent stabling, carriages 
of all descriptions, saddle horses, &c. 

"The Abbey" is central for Warwick, Leamington, Coventry, and 
Stratford-on Avon; and is within four minutes' walk of the Railway 
Station. Frequent and rapid trains to all parts. 

The Proprietor has been largely connected with Hotel life in the 
U.S.A., and American tourists will find everything up to their highest 
standard. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 

TARIFF ON APPLICATION. 
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COUNTY KERRY. 


SOUTHERN HOTELS, 

LIMITED. 

HEALTH & PLEASURE RESORTS. 

Shooting, Fishing, Golf, Boating, Bathing ci 3. 


SOUTHERN HOTEL, PARKNASILLA. 

D ELIGHTFULLY situated in own grounds (upwards of aoj acres) on 
an inlet of the sea. Magnificent and romantic scenery ; an ideal 
Holiday resort in summer ; and, owing to its sheltered position a^d mild 
climate, a veritable Irish Riviera in winter. Coaches to Waterville and 
Kenmare daily, durine Tourist Season. 

A large NEW HOTEL, one of the finest in the United kingdom, has 
recently been completed here, and fitted with Turkish and Hot and Cold 
Sea Water Baths. 

SOUTHERN HOTEL, WATERYILLE. 

O N the shore of Lough Currane, and within half a mile of the sea 
Salmon and Trout fishing commences here on ist February, and the 
house is already well known to Anglers from all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This Hotel has been enlarged, and every modern improve¬ 
ment introduced. 

Coaches to Parknasilla and Kenmare, and also to Cabirciveen daily, 
during Tourist Season. 

SOUTHERN HOTEL, CARACH LAKE. 

W ITHIN half a mile of G. S. & W. Ra'lway Station; beautifully 
situated on the shore of Caragh Lake, and surrounded by un¬ 
rivalled scenery. The Company has secured extensive and exclusive Fishing 
and Shooting rights, and good Links for the use of its guests. Salmon 
and Loch Leven Trout Hatchery in own grou-ids. This Hotel has also 
been enlarged and improvtd, and now contains spacious Coffee Room, 
Drawing Room, Billiard Room, Smoking Room, large and lofty Bedrooms, 
Private Sitting Rooms, etc. 

SOUTHERN HOTEL, KENMARE. 

T HIS House has been quite recently built, and will be found replete with 
every modern comfort and convenience, including Electric Light. It 
is just on the outskirts of the town, and commands a grand view of the 
Kenmare Sound and surrounding country. Coaches run daily during the 
Tot- ist Season from this Hotel to Parkna-illa, Watervil’e, and Cahirciveen, 
and also to Glengarriff and Killarney. Passengers on either of these lamous 
Coach Routes wilt find Kenmare a convenient and attractive resting place. 

Full particulars of any of the above Hotels may be obtained on 
application to the General M snager 

KENMARE, CO. KERRY. 
Illustrated Pamphlet, “ The Lakes & Fjords oi Kerry. * post free. 
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LAKE HOTEL, LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


PATRONISED BX ROYALTY* 



NOTICE OP THE PRESS.— ‘'The situation of the Hotel is unsurpassed. Occupying 
the centre nf the circle described by the mountain ranges of Mangerton, Tore, Eagle’s 
Nest, Purple Mountains, Glena, Toomies, Gap. and Carrantual, it concentrates in one 
sriew all that is gracetul, picturesque, and sublime in the scenery of Killarney."— 
Harper's Handbook for 1 raveilers in Europe and theEast. 

Billiards. Tennis. Golf within easy distance. Bicycles for hire on the 
premises. Boats free to Anglers. Free Fishing. Electric Light through¬ 
out. First-class Cuisine. Terms Moderate. 

Address— MANAGER, Lake Hotel, Ltd., Killarney. 

N.M. —Excursions start Daily from Hotel Grounds. Moderate charges. First• 
class atkointments. 


MARINE HOTEL, 

LLANDUDNO. 

First-Class Family Hotel, Fronting the Parade 

and Sea. 

THE RESIDENCE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
OF ROUMANIA, SEASON 1890 . 
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Royal Leamington Spa. 

“England’s central garden”—a title it may justly and proudly claim—is 
acknowledged by all whose good fortune it has been to visit or reside in it to 
be the most charming inland watering place in the country. Its mild and 
salubrious air—its valuable and health-restoring mineral springs and baths-^ 
its extensive ornamental grounds and gardens—the wide and well-kept 
Streets and avenues, the latter branching off in every direction through tne 
suburbs of the town—the magnificent Parade, teeming at all seasons of the 
year with life and gaiety—all combine to render the “Royal Spa" a most 
delightful place to live in. Referring to the health of the Royal Spa, the 
returns of the Registrars-General have time after time proved it to be one of 
tbe hep.ltbiest of all towns in the kingdom. To obtain this result 
nothing has been spared by the town authorities as regards sanitary 
measures and supplying the borough with an abundant and pure supply of 

Ava t e r * ■ O' - — —- - 

THE ROYAL PUMP ROOMS AND BATHS 

are a great attraction to the residents and visitors, and below will be found 
particulars of this favourite resort.. The spring at the Pump Rooms has been 
found by recent analysis to contain thirty-two _ ains more saline matter to 
the pint than any other spring in the town. 

TABLE OF AVERAGE CONTENTS, without decimal fractions. 
OF AN IMPERIAL PINT OF THE LEAMINGTON 
MINERAL WATERS. 

Saline residue per imperial pint. 


Sulphate of 
soda. 

Chloride of 
sodium. 

Chloride of 
calcium. 

Chloride of 
magnesium. 

2S to 40 grains. 

40 to 60 grains. 

30 grains. 

3 to 12 grains. 


With bromide, iodine, carbonic acid gas, free oxygen, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas in proportions varying with the spring selected for analysis. 

The Chalybeate Spring contains peroxide of iron, in considerable 
quantity, in addition. 

About one pint of water in the day is the usual quantity taken when its 
aperient effect is desired. The early period of the morning is generally 
chosen for its administration—one half being reserved until twenty minutes’ 
brisk exercise has followed the first dose; but its adoption requires 
particular rules in individual cases, accor ding to their peculiarities, of which 
the resident medical men are the best judges. Great benefits result in its 
administration in derangement of the digestive functions, visceral ob¬ 
structions, cutaneous diseases. Paralytic, affections, gout, and rheumatism 
generally relieved by a course of bathing in combination with the internal 
use of the water and other means. 


TERMS : 

SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PUMP ROOM ( including use of Daily and Weekly 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

& 

S. 

d. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

£ 

One year ... 


Q 

>5 

0 

One year... 

SIS 

O 

Six months 

• a* 

O 

TO 

6 

Six months ... 

• •• 

O 

Three months 

• M 

O 

7 

6 

Three months ... 

• •• 

O 

One month ... 

• • • 

O 

5 

0 

One month ... 


O 

One week . 

« s » 

O 

4 

0 

One week ... 

,11 

O 


s. 

to 

7 

5 

3 

i 


d. 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o 


Joint Tickets for Pump Room and Jephson Gardens, are issued to 
visitors at the following reduced rates : 

Family tickets, three mbnths, 15/-; one month, 8/-; one week, 5/.. 
Single ticket, three months, 8/-; one month, 5/-; one week, 1/6 
Ot\a Large Assembly Koom i* supplied with Daily Papers for the use of Subscribers, 
tor hire of Largt; Pump" Room for meetings, entertainments, &c., 
pnd terras, apply to the Manager, 
























Liverpool 




LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, 

CHURCH STREET. 

Opposite the Cathedral Gardens. 

T HIS Hotel, for Families and 
Gentlemen .occupies the finest 
position in Liverpool. Unrivalled 
lor comfort and excellent cuisine. 

T HE Spacious Coffee Room 
adjoins the Ladies' Drawing 
Room, Private Sitting. Dining, 
Arbitration, Commercial, Stock, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, &c. 

A DJACENT to the best Shops, 
c\ Law Courts,Railwa)Stations, 
Shipping Offioes, &c.; and near 
the River Landing Stage. 

Moderate Fixed Charges 

luggage Conveyed Free 


LIVERPOOL. 



W. Russell, Proprietor. 

Application /or Tariff solicited. 



SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 


A First-Class Temperance, Family, and Commercial Hotel. About three 
minutes' walk from Lime Street and Central Stations, and abr>u» ten 
minute .’ walk from Landing Stage. Electric Light. Good Stock Rooms. 

ioo Rooms. Moderate Tariff. 

Telegrams -“Shaftesbury Hotel, Liverpool." Telephone 729. 
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LAURENCE’S 


gSH 


Temperance, Commercial, and Family 

HOTEL, 

20 & 21, CLA YTON SQUARE, 

LIVERPOOL. 



HIS Hotel contains upwards of too ROOMS, Including 
COFFEE ROOM, PR 1 VATE SITTING ROOMS. 
BILLIARD and SMOKE ROOM. The BED ROOMS 
are well ventilated and comfortably furnished. 

The Midland and London and North-Western Stations 
are within three minutes' walk, and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Station and Landing Stage 
within a convenient distance. 


CHARGES STRICTLY MODERATE. 




LOCH AWE. 


PORTSONACHAN HOTEL, 

THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOTEL ON LOCH AWE 
HAVING FIRST-CLASS ANGLING FACILITIES. 

T HIS Hotel has superior advantages, being beautifully located, and easy 
of access, only half an hour’s journey from Loch Awe Station 
(Callender and Oban Railway), where Cameron’s Steamers, “Caledonia," or 
" Kilchurn Castle," will meet the principal trains during the season, and 
\vi 1 also meet any train by arrangement with th*- Proprittor. Letters 
delivered twice, and despatched three times, daily. Postal, Telegraph, 
and Money Order Office in Hotel Buildings. Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian Churches within easy walking distance of the Hotel. 

TENNIS COURT. BEAUTIFUL DRIYES. 

FIRST CLASS BOATS & EXPERIENCED BOATMEN. 

COMPLETE POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. CHARGES MODERATE. 

THOMAS CAMERON, Proprietor. 
(Originator of the Oban, Loch Awe, and Glenant Circular Tour). 

Telegraphic Address-” CAMERON, PORTSONACHAN.” 

Note.— THE “CALEDONIA” is a new Twin Screw Steel Steamer, 
which has been built to meet the requirements of my increased traffic, and 
is constructed with a view to the comfort and convenience of passengers. 


Senes, 1899-1900 .] 
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LOCH AWE AND DALHALLY HOTELS. 

(CONNECTED BY TELEPHONE). 

SITUATED AMONGST MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 

VIEWS UNRIVALLED. 

The Centre of Numerous Daily Excursions to Places of Great Beauty and 

Historical Interest. 

Salmon Fishing on the River Orchy, and Trout Fishing on Loch Awe, Free. 
BOATING, BILLIARDS, LAWN TENNIS, CARRIAGES, &C, 

The above, hotels are now the Great Centre for breaking the journey either going 
North or South. Passengers bv the London Mail have time to hreaklast and then 
proceed by SS. “Countess of Breadalbane,' down the loch. A magnificent addition 
has been added to the Loch Awe Hotel, and extensive alterations done to the 
Dalraahy Hotel. D. FRASER, PROPRIETOR, 


IN VERSNAID HOTEL, LOCH LOMOND, 

''PHIS HOTEL is centrally situated iu the Scottish Lake District, amidst 
X unrivalled scenery. In the neighbourhood arc inany places of interest, 
such as Rob Roy's Cave, the islands oil Loch Lomond, on some of which are 
the remains of feudal strongholds, and, within a few yards of the hotel, 
Inversnaid Falls, rendered famous by Wordsworth in his poem, “ To a 
Highland Girl." 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OIEICE IN THK HOTEL. 

Coaches to and from Loch Katrine, several times daily, during summer, 
iu connection with sailings of steamer for the Trossaehs. 

LAJPN TENUIS, BOATS, BILLIARDS, Crc. 

TROUT FISHING ON THE LOCH, FREE. 

Parties Hoarded uy Week or Month except in August. 

ROBERT BLAIR, Proprietor. 


The Trossaehs Hotel, 

LOCH KATRINE. 



P ARTIES boarded by the week on special terms, excepting from isth 
July to 15th September. Boats for fishing and excursions on Loch 
Katrine and Loch Achray. All coaches to and from Callander stop here for 
Lunch. Posting in all its branches, both at Callander and Trossaehs. Post 
and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. ROBERT BLAIR, Proprietor. 
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VISITORS TO LONDON. 

TRANTER’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

6, to 9, BRIDGEWATER SQUARE, BARBICAN, E.C. 

MOST CENTRAL FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE. 

Close to Aldersgate Street Metropolitan Railway Station, and near St Paul's Cathedral, 
General Post Office, and ALL Places of Interest. Home like. Highly-Respectable and 
Select. BED and BREAKFAST from 3s. TEA from Is to Is. 9d. All other charges 
equally moderate. No charge for attendance. Established 18^9 Highly Recom¬ 
mended. Clean and (Juiet. Electric Light Throughout. 

WRITE FOR “Visitors’ Guide’’ showing “ How to Spend a Week (or longerl in 
London,’’ with Tariff and Testimonials combined. Post free on application. 
Telegraphic Address—“ HEALTHIEST,” LONDON. Night Porter. 


ORIGINALLY ESTABLISHED A D. 1850. 

LONDON. 

Preisig's & Horner's Temperance Hotel 

17 ct) 10, Eiiston Moad, King's Cross 

(Opposite Great Northern and Midland Stations). 

Suites of Apartments, 6s. per day. Good Bedrooms from 2s. 
Tea or Breakfast Is. to 2s. 

VISITORS WILT. FIND IT REPLETE WITH HOME COMFORTS 


LYNMOUTH, NORTH DEVON 

THE TORS HOTEL. 

300 feet immediately 
above the sea. 

T HE finest position 
in the West of 
England for Land and 
SeaViews, Sunshine and 
Health, as stated by 
several eminent medical 
men. 

The only Hotel on the 
SUNNY SIDE of the Lyn 
Valley. 

The Queen says : “As per* 
feet as it is possible for any 
Hotel to be. 

Telegrams : 

“TORS, LYNMOUTH 

N.B.—a.N EXPERIENCED CHEF. 

\V. & K. RIDDELL, Proprietors. 
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Matlock — Oban 


MATLOCK BATH. 

THE NEW BATH HOTEL 

ENTIRELY re-furnished and redecorated by Messrs. Warings and Messrs. 

Goodalls. A First-class Family and Residential Hotel, with all modern improve- 
ments and every comfort, standing in its wn extensive and Ornamental Grounds 
Situated in the most picturesque part of the Peak of Derbyshire. Good Fishing in 
the district. Coffee Room, Drawing Room, Smoke and Billiard Rooms, Private 
Sitting Rooms. Lajtge Natural Tepid Swimming Bath in the Hotel. Stabling and 
Coach Houses. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Ten minutes from Railway Station. 
Omnibus meets all Trains. Tariff on application. 

BATH TERRACE HOTEL 

Adjoining. Under same Management. A comfortable Family and Commercial Hotel, 
with every convenience. Excellent accommodation for Cyclists. Tariff Moderate. 
National Telephone No. 39. Apply to MANAGER. 


SUTHERLAND’S 

GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. 



LARGEST AND LEADING HOTEL IN ORAN. beautifully 

situated. Replete with every comfort. 

NO CHARGE FOR OMNIBUS TO AND FROM TRAINS 

AND STEAMERS. 


ALL ABOUT INCOME TAX, HOUSE DUTY, 

AND LAND TAX. 

New and Revised Edition , brought up to Easter, 1898. By C. FoRWARP. 

' Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

Being a plain, practical guide to taxpayers on Assessments, Appeals, 
Reductions, and Repayments. With Examples of the Official Forms 
correctly filled. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED. 
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KING S ARMS HOTEL. 



REBUILT AND ENLARGED. FACING THE BAY. 
CLOSE TO STATION AND PIER. 

Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Bus not necessary. 

GOLF, FI SHI Mi, & ISO ATIX G. 

A. M’TAVISH, Proprietor. 

In connection with the Richmond Arms Hotel , Tan in ton l, via Grantoun 

and Ballindallo h. 


OXFORD. 

MITRE HOTEL, 

In the centre of the finest street in Europe. 

-o- 


This well-known First-class Hotel for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, contains Dining, Drawing, 
Reading, and Smoking Rooms. 


BILLIARD ROOMS, AND COOD STABLING. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, 

Tariff on application to the MANAGERESS. 



















Plymouth — Perth—Pitlochry 



PLYMOUTH. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


O N the Hoe. Only hotel 
facing the Sea, Finast 
position in Europe. Climate 
equable for winter or summer. 
Splendid Coffee Room, Draw¬ 
ing Room, and Sitting Room, 
with three Balconies, good 
Billiards, and Sibling. Post 
Horses and Carriages. Hotel 
’Buses meet train. This 
splendid hotel is now the 
property and under the super¬ 
vision of the new Proprietor, 



Table d’hote 7.0 p m. J. IIEADON STANBURY. 

Hydraulic Passenger Lift. Telephone No. 143. 
ALSO ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, EXETER. 


PERTH. 

WAVERLEY HOTEL. 

S PECIALLY built to meet the requirements of Commercial Gentle¬ 
men, Tourists, and Others. Under flew Proprietorship and 
Management. It contains all the latest improvements, replete with 
every comfort. Its b_-drooim are second to none in Perth, and it is 
situated in the best part of the Citv. Parties Boarded on reasonable terms. 
Magnificent Coffee Room. Drawing Room and Private Writing Room. 
Suites of Apartments. . Hot and Cold Baths. Two minutes’ walk from the 
General Station by main entrance. Porters will meet the trains. 

CHARGES MODERATE. HEADQUARTERS, C.T.C. 

Wines and Spirits of the Finest Quality. 

NEW BILLIARD ROOM. 

Telegrams: “ Waverley Hotel,” Perth 

Telephone Number, 165. 

D. Y. PROUD FOOT, Proprietor. 

FISHER’S HOTEL, PITLOCHRY. 

(PRIVATE ENTRANCE FROM STATION.) 

EXCURSION COACHES DAILY DURING SUMMER. 

TROUT FISHING. 

Large Croivn 8 vo, leatherette , cut Jlush, 448 pages, 350 Engravings 

BEETON’S SHILLING GARDENING. 

Never at any time has so large and complete a Work on Gardening been 
ottered to the pub 1C at so low and insignificant a price. 

London : WARD, LOCK. &. CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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ROSTREVOR. 

The Mentone of Ireland. 

THE MOURNE HOTEL, 

Originally built by the Earl of Kilmorey to develop this 
unrivalled tourist resort. 

MILITARY BANDS. GOLF, TENNIS, COACHING, 
FISHING AND BOATING. 

MAGNIFICENT BATH-ROOM, HOT AND COLD, 
SALT AND FRESH WATER. 

IRcvv and efficient dftanagement. {Terms /Ifto&erate. 


THE ROSTREVOR HOTEL, 

(Late SANXTER S), 

ROSTREVOR. 

R EDECORATED and refurnished throughout. Hot and 
■-old, fresh and sea-water baths; boating, fishing, golf, 
etc. Combined Railway and Hotel Coupons issued ftom all 
the principal stations on Great Northern Railway. 

E. SMITH, Proprietor. 

fLate of the Afourne and H'oodiide Hotels.) 



PLOUGH HOTEL, 


ST. ASAPH, 

NORTH WALES. 


VALE OF CLWYD 

(The Garden of Wales). 

Salmon & Trout 
Fishing. 

CLWYD & ELWY FISHERY 
0I8TRICT. 

(Favourite resort of Anglers.) 


Tariff and all particulars on application to the Proprietor. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.'S NEW POPULAR SHILLING 

GUIDE TO LONDON. 

Limp Cloth, Round Corners, 376 Pages. Over 100 Illustrati ns and 
numerous Maps and Plans. Described by the Daily TeUgrapJi a? 

" One of the Cheapest Books Ever Published.' 


London; WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, Satiibury Square, E.C. 
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Sidmouth—Stra tford 


KNOWLE HOTEL, 

SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 



A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, situated half a mile 
JT\ from, and overlooking the Sea. All rooms /ace south 
or south-west. Lovely Views. The greatest attention paid 
to Cuisine and Wines. TERMS MODERATE. Grounds 

twenty acres. 



STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

THE FOUNTAIN HOTEL 

(OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN FOUNTAIN). 
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HIGHEST SITUATION in STRATHPEFFER 

FOUR HUNDRED FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 


T HE Hotel stands in its own grounds, and is secluded 
enough to secure to visitors the privacy and quiet of an 
ordinary country residence. Contains SPACIOUS PUBLIC 
ROOMS, CONSERVATORIES. LIBRARY, BALL and 
RECREATION ROOMS. Close to the GOLF COURSE, 
CYCLE COURT in Hotel Grounds Professional 
Attendants, Bicycles on Hire. A. \Y ALLACE, Managar 


THE 

HIGHLAND SULPHUR SPA, 

STRATHPEFFER, ROSS-SHIRE. 

-o- 

These Waters are among the Strongest in Europe, and are Unrivalled in 
Great Britain in the treatment of 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, AND 
AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 

Superior Effervescing Chalybeate Spring, unique in this country. Su'phur, 
Peat, and Pine Bathe Douches in great variety. Massage , etc. 


The Principal and Tavgest Hotel is the 

“BEN WYVIS,” 

Two minutes' walk from the Railway Station, the Mineral Wells and Baths, 
and the Post and Telegraph Offices. Contains Spacious New Dining Hall 
and Magnificent Drawing Rooms, Public and Private Apartments, en suite. 

BILLIARDS, READING, ANT) RECREATION ROOMS, 
BOWLING AND TENNIS GREENS. 

The Hotel is beautifully situated in its own Grounds, and commands a 
splendid view of Ben Wyvts (“ the mountain of storms ") and scenery unsur¬ 
passed in Scotland. Within ten minute?' walk of Golf Course. Superior 
Salmon and Trout Fishing, Free. 
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LONDON HOTEL, TElGNMOUm 


O LDEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE COMMERCI \I ANn 
FAMILY HOTEL. Billiards. Smoking Room. Coffee -nut 
Private Rooms. Large Assembly Room for Banquets, Balls. Concerts 
and Theatrical Performances. Hotel Porter meets all Trains. Taitff 
on application. Good Stabling. H. A. McBRVDE, Proi-rik tor.' 

TINTAGEL, CORNWALL. 


KING ARTHUR’S CASTLE HOTEL 

(Camelford Station, L. A- S. W. R.) 

“THE MOST ROMANTIC SPOT IN ENGLAND." 



New Palatial Hotel, overlooking the far-famed Ruins Of King 
Arthur s Stronghold. Magnificent Views of the Atlantic and rugged 
Cornish coast. Bracing Climate. Electric Light. Golf. Lift Hot and 
Cold Sea Water Baths, and every Luxury. Stands on the spot where 
Tennyson received his inspiration for his 11 Idylls of the King." 

Trlonvtm>.n — Cn*f1e TToft'l, Tintnf/rl. > * 
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TORQUAY. 

Roslin Hall Boarding Establishment. 



Close to all places of interest. Grounds extend to Sea front. 
Terms Moderate. Cuisine Excellent. 

MR. <& MRS. WILLIAM GRESHAM. 



WESTERN HOTEL, 


TORQUAY. 

(Personally patronised 
by members of the 
Jioyal Family. 


Nearest Hotel to Rail¬ 
way Station, Sands, 
and Bathing Cove. 


High-class Family Hotel. Equally suitable as a Summer or Winter resort 
.Magnificent view from every window. For terms, apply to PrOI'K’IK iOr. 
Charges extremely moderate, “on pension’' or by tariff. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 

Medium Sr ft, cloth , 21s. : hul/’-cn//\ 2/S - » 

J till or tree cul/\ Sis. (id. 

LONDON’: WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., RalUWiV Square, EG 
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Tynedale Hydropathic Mansions, 

HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND. 



A Favourite Health Resort, beautifully situatea, 
overlooking the Valley of the Tyne. 

PURITY OF AIR UNSURPASBED. REPLETE WITH EVERY COMFORT. 


TERMS FROM £2 2s. PER WEEK. 

FRANK G. GRANT, Proprietor. 


Gt. Northern Railway Hotel. 

WARRENPOINT, CO. DOWN. 

T HIS HOl'EL is situated amidst the beautiful Scenery of the Mourne 
Mountains, and facing Carlingford Lough. It has recently been 
enlarged by the addition of handsome Drawing, Dining, and Billiard 
Rooms; also Hot and Cold Salt and Fresh Water Baths. Golf Links 
within easy reach. Sea Bathing. For Terms apply to the Manager. 

Combined Railway and Hot j l Tickets are issued from all 
the principal Sfcat ons on the Great Northern Railway 
(Ireland) to above Hotei. 


WARWICK. 

WOOLPACK HOTEL, 

^irst-Class ^family nub €onimrrrial. 

W ITHIN few minutes’ walk of St. Mary's Church, The Castle, and 
Earl of Leycester’s Hospital ; and centra lv situated for visiting 
Guy’s Cliffe, Kenilworth, Stonleigh Abbey, Charlecote Park, 
and Stratford-on-Avon. 

LADIES' COFFEE ROOM. 

POST HORSES AND CARRIAGES. EXCELLENT STABLING, 

MISS KNAPP, Proprietors. 
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WEMYSS BAY HYDROPATHIC, 

SKELMORLIE, N.B., 

WITHIN ONE HOUR FROM GLASGOW 
(by IVewyss Bay Railway). 

S ITUATED on Skelmorlie Heights, overlooking the Firth of Clyde, and 
commanding a perfect panorama of the most varied and leautiful 
jcenery in Scotlano 

The BATHS have been newly constructed, and are among the 

FINEST IN SCOTLAND. 

NEW SEA WATER SWIMMING BATH. 

Direct day service from Euston at 10.0 a.m. during the season. 


By Appointment to >H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught and the Royal Family. 

BOURNE TABLE WATER. 

Pints 3s. 6d.„ Quarts 4s. 6d. per Dozen. 

Three dozen and six dozen cases carriage paid. 

R. M. MILLS & CO., BOURNE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 



CONTINUOUS 


ENGE 


^Original Patentees & Manufacturers of^ 


Brierley Hill Iron Works Staf.coroshire n 
London 118 Queen Victories! EC. D0bun47 Dawson 


“THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD.” 


G20th THOUSAND. 

Strongly bound, half-roan, 7/6 ; cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 8/6 
half-calf or half-morocco, 12/6 ; elegant full tree calf, 18/- 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Enlarged and Improved Edition, including 350 additional pages of New 
Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 1,700 pages, with Thousands 
ofR*cipesand Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings and New Coloured 

Cookery Plates. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Sq. f E.C. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 

by Guy Bootliby. 

Special and Original Designs. 

Each volume attractively illustrated by Stanley L. Wood 

and others. 


Crown 8z’0, cloth gilt , trimmed edges, 5 s, 


Mr. RUUYARl) KIPLINCi says— 

“Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours now. Ills 
name is large upon hoardings, his books sell like hot cakes, and. 
he keeps a level head through it all. I’ve met him several 
times in England, and he added to my already large respect for 
him.” 


PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 

“This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul-thrilling- 
Mr. Boothby succeeds in making it almost real, and its marvels 
and mysteries almost credible. There never was in this world 
so strange and wonderful a love story, and Mr. Guy Boothby’s 
admirers will probably agree that the most marvellous fiction he 
has ever produced is ‘ Pharos, the Egyptian.’ ”— Scotsman , 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE, 

THE LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE; or, Dr. Nikola’s Vendetta. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY: A Story of Chili and 
the Southern Seas. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER: A Torres Straits 
Sketch. 


London ; WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 
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New Complete Library Edition of 

G, J. VI%te-IV|elvilie’s (Novels. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt , 3s. 6d. per volume. 


T IIE late G. J. Whyte-Melvillk, uniting, as he did, the 
qualities of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, 
has long been acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing 
with sport and the romance of old. Although the sale of hits 
works has always been large, the publishers feel that the time 
has now arrived to issue an edition more worthy of his fame, and. 
have therefore pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his 
novels, complete in about twenty-five volumes. Each volume 
will be illustrated by front-rank artists, well printed from type 
specially cast, on best antique paper, and neatly and handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt. 

I. KATERFELTO: A Story of Exmoor. With four 

illustrations by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 

2. CERISE: A Tale of the Last Century. With four: 
illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-IIood. 

3. SARCHEDON: A Legend of the Great Queen. With 
four illustrations by S. E. Waller. 

4. SONGS AND VERSES, and THE TRUE CROSS. 

With five illustrations by S. E. Waller. 

5. MARKET HARBOROUGH, and INSIDE THE BAR, 

With four illustrations by John Charlton. 

6. BLACK BUT COMELY: The Adventures of Jano 
Lee. With four illustrations by S. E. Waller. 

7. ROSINE, & SISTER LOUISE. With four illustrations 
by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

8. KATE COVENTRY. With four illustrations by Lucy 

E. Kemp-Welch. 

9. ROY’S WIFE. With four illustrations by G. P. Tacomb- 
Hood. 

10. THE GLADIATORS: A Tale of Rome and Judaea. 

With four illustrations by J. Ambrose Walton. 

11. HOLMBY HOUSE: A Tale of Old Northampton¬ 
shire. With four illustrations by Lucy E. Kemp- 
Welch. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 
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You cannot beat the Best! 

”/ ~N 

THE 

WINDSOR 

MAGAZINE 

Always contains the BEST WORK by the 

BEST AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

It has eclipsed every other Sixpenny Magazine, and has 
achieved the most Brilliant Success of the day. 

It Ijolds tRe Record 

for giving the Best Serial Story of the 
Year. 

It Ijolds the Record 

for giving Splendid Exclusive Articles by 

recognised specialists. 

It Ijolds tRe Record 

for being the Most Varied, the Most 
Entertaining, and the Most Instructive 

of Magazines. 


tt cirqes” calls if “ Wonderful” 


London : WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 









FREE BY POST 


The most Valuable acquisition to the Toilette 

WHICH HAS BEEN DISCOVERED FOR MANY YEARS IS 

4 

DOMn’O American WHITE 
I UllU O Areca-Nut 

TOOTH PASTE 

From Professor P. L. SIMMONDS, F.R.C.I., F.S.S., &c. 

Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in certifying that I have now used 
your White Areca-Nut Tooth Paste for some time with great pleasure 
and advaniage, and I have warmly recommended it to my friends. 

29, Cheapsidb, November 21, 1870. P. L. SIMMONDS. 

Price Is., 2s. 6(1., and 4s. 

-♦- 

DE COURCYS 

Tooth-Nerve Destroyer 

An Instant Cure for Tooth-ache. Painless and most easy 
in application. ONE 8HILLINQ. 

Among numerous Testimonials received the Proprietor is permitted to 
print the following Order sent to him :— 

“Whitehall, Lichfield, Nov. 26.—Dear Sir, —Oblige by sending a 
Shilling Packet of your excellent Nerve Destroyer; I find it a most 
effectual remedy for Tooth-ache. Enclosed are twelve stamps. 

“M. Da Courcy." “Yours truly, C. F. HENRY." 


DE COURCYS 

ENAMEL FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH 

NO MIXING I ONE SHILLING I 

White, Elegant, and Durable; Easy, Certain, Painless; Warm in 
Application, it PREVENTS TOOTH-ACHE RECURRING. 

AUTHORITATIVE TESTIMONIAL. 

“Db Courcy’s Enamel I strongly recommend as a very valuable 
invention for Stopping Decayed Teeth. 

“April 24 , 1856 . EZRA HARLE, Surgeon and L.A.C.” 


Prepared only by — . 

POND & SON, 68, Fleet Street, LONDON. 

Broadway, New York; Vineland, New Jersey; and Hamilton 
(City), Canada; Madras; Bombay; Calcutta. 












MANUFACTURERS BY APPOINTMENT TO 

HER MA.'E8TT THE QUEEN, HIS MAJE81Y 

HIS AMJE3TY SWaRfo THE 

THE KING OF ITALY, KING OF THE BELGIANS, 

HIS MAJE8TY'JHE KING OF 81AM, 

Hfo MAJE8TY THE QUEEN REGENT OF HOLLAND, 

Y H'.r.h. the Prince of wales, 

Paris Exhibition, 1878, ‘THE GRAND PRIZE’ 

(Special Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour ) 

The Highest Distinction the Exhibition could confer, and the only 
“GRAND PRIZE "given to the Biscuit Trade, was awarded to 

HUNTLEY & PALMERS, 

LTD., * 

Biscuit Manufacturers, 

READING & LONDON, 

THB FOLLOWING DKING TUB TERMS OF THE AWARD I 

" Maison hors ligne, connue du Monde enlier pour son Immense Produc¬ 
tion et pour l’Exccllcntc Quality de ses Pruduits." 

“ Unrivalled House, known throughout the world for its enormous pro¬ 
duction, and for the Excellent Quality of its Manufactures.” 


The Highest Awards given for Biscuits to any English House were 
made to HUNTLEY & PALMERS, at the following Exhibitions for 
"Excellence of Quality”: 


London, 1851. 
London, 1862. 
Havre, 1868. 


Lima, 1872. 
Vienna, 1873. 
Paris, 1866. 
Santiago, 1876. 


Paris, 1867. 
Amsterdam, 1869. 
Lyons, 1872. 


International Health Exhibition, London, 1884, Gold Medal, 


ALSO THE 

DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (twice conferred) and the GOLD MEDAL of the 
“National Academy of Agriculture, Manufactures A CommerceParis. 


These Biscuits are made of the /inest materials; and from their great 

variety of Shape and Flavour, acknowledged Superiority of make and fine 

keeping qualities, they have obtained a very exterfsive and increasing sale 

in England, on the Continent, and in the various Markets throughout 

the World. ___ _ 

• *-- 

HUNTLEY & PALMERS’ BISCUITS, &c., may be 
obtained of the principal Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, &.C., in the United Kingdom, and else¬ 
where. * 


Face third Cover,} 








Speeds 

Of FinestSelectedStrains 
and Tested Growth 


BA HR’S Seed Guide contains a Select List of the best Vegetables, and the 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of 
Practical Hints, and will be found invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and 
Exhibitors. Sent free on application. 

BARR’S Catalogue of Hardy Perennials and Alpines, ready in 
February, free. 

BARR’S Spring Catalogue of Bulbs and Tubers for planting, from 
February to April. Ready in January, free. 

BARR’S Catalogue of Beautiful Daffodils, reatiy in August, free. 

BARR’S Autumn Catalogue of the Best Bulbs for Garden and Green¬ 
house, ready tst September, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


12 & 13, KINO STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Aurserus — LONG DITTON, Surrey iSurbiton Station, S.W. Railway). 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


3rd Cover.] 
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